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MERGENCY currency represents 
the extreme of paternalism. Un- 
der such a system, Uncle Sam, the dot- 
ing parent, would say to his children, 
“Go ahead, my sons, and sow your wild 
oats. I have on hand an unlimited sup- 
ply of ‘money’ with which to get you out 
of the scrapes incident to harvesting 
the crop.” That the crop would be big 
enough to keep the old man busy may 
be safely assumed. 

Preparation for meeting emergencies, 
however, is usually a wise precaution. 
No one can criticise a municipality for 
providing the necessary equipment for 
fighting fire. Nor can it be held that 
such a course necessarily renders peo- 
ple more careless, for fire is so univer- 
sally dreaded that only the foolhardy 
and the criminal will do anything like- 
ly to invite its disasters. 

It might be held that, by the law of 
analogy, there could be no objections 
to an emergency currency. But this 
law does not apply to things essentially 
different. Some years ago an enter- 
prising genius, observing the great prof- 
its made by the life insurance compa- 
nies, conceived the idea of applying the 
insurance principle to marriage. Any 
person taking out a policy in his com- 
pany would, on getting married, re- 
ceive a stipulated sum. The idea proved 
immensely popular, and companies were 
rapidly organized for carrying out the 
scheme. They failed, of course, be- 
cause the underlying principle was 
wrong. Life insurance succeeds, be- 


cause death is an event that men ordi-. 


narily postpone as long as_ possible. 
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Marriage, on the other hand, is eagerly 
welcomed by the average individual. 

A fire is dreaded, because it brings 
ruin and disaster, and all the precau- 
tions which a town or city may take 
against its ravages do not relax our 
vigilance in preventing it. The species 
of intoxication, misnamed “prosperity,” 
is, on the other hand, universally de- 
sired. For it men sacrifice everything 
else. They need no _ incentive, other 
than enjoyment of the game, and its 
hoped-for rewards to spur them on in 
their pursuit of “prosperity.” 

An emergency currency, that could 
always be relied on to relieve the busi- 
ness community of the penalty of its 
excesses would do harm rather than 
good. No such currency exists outside 
the heads of a few enthusiasts who 
have been misled by an imperfect un- 
derstanding of the German bank-note 
issues. 

In his statement before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House, Mr. James B. Foraan, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, denounced emergency currency as 
“infernal.” The term was strong, but 
entirely just. With a sensible system, 
operative at all times, no such currency 
famine as that witnessed last fall ought 
to occur. It may be said with reason- 
able certainty that if the issue of a 
practically unlimited supply of so- 
called “emergency” currency were pro- 
vided for by law, and if that fact were 
generally known, it would tend very 
strongly, of itself, to create the emer- 
gency. 
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HE outflow of gold that began to- 
ward the end of last month was 
naturally to be expected, the only rea- 
son for surprise being that it was so 
long delayed. With the artificial infla- 
tion of the bank-note currency that took 
place last fall, and the further increase 
of the currency stock by the importa- 
tion of gold, no one expected that we 
should not lose gold. In view of the 
business depression the outward move- 
ment of the metal may be quite large. 


G OMEWHAT of a novelty in deal- 

ing with an insolvent bank is in- 
dicated in the following dispatch, dat- 
ed at Shanghai: 

“A committee representing about sev- 
enteen thousand depositors of the Chi- 
yoda Bank of Japan, after fruitless ef- 
forts to obtain payment, sent a written 
request to Viscount Hori, president of 
the institution, asking him to commit 
hari-kari as an act of expiation. 

“His reply has not yet been 
ceived.” 

If the custom should be extended to 
the United States, it might afford a 
happy solution of the deposit-insurance 
problem. If a committee representing 
the depositors of an insolvent bank 
should call upon the managing officer 
and request him to commit hari-kari, 
and please to be quick about it, it might 
tend to discourage bank failures. 


re- 


HAT gallant naval hero and oscu- 
lator, Captain RicuMonp Prar- 

son Hosson, lives in constant terror of 
a war between the United States and 
Japan. According to the Captain, “the 
war clouds are gathering.” They ap- 
pear already to have darkened his men- 
tal horizon. He sees daily whole phan- 
tom fleets of men-of-war advancing 
from the Orient. Japanese spies lurk 
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everywhere. At night he dreams that 
he is surrounded by a host of little 
brown men, with flaming swords, horse- 
pistols, and daggers held between their 
teeth. 

To combat these imaginary foes, the 
Captain urges that we build battleships. 
He fills the pages of the “Congression- 
al Record” with his oratory. He lec- 
tures. He announces his intention to 
run for President, doubtless on a war- 
like platform—all to prevent the Unit- 
ed States from being swallowed up by 
the “yellow peril.” 

Captain Hosson is 
even the Japanese, who do not seem to 
be blessed with an abundant sense of 
humor, can hardly take him seriously. 


amusing, and 


AS the time approaches for holding 
the political conventions interest 

in the prospective candidates increases. 
That Mr. Bryan will again lead his 
party seems to be a foregone conclusion. 


He has dropped the advocacy of free 
silver and the proposal that the Gov- 
ernment shall own the railroads, and is 
now devoting himself to less specific 
propositions. As a man he is stronger 
to-day than in 1896 or in 1900. His 
view of many questions has broadened, 
and his reserve force increased. Wheth- 
er he would prove a better vote-getter 
now than in his former campaigns may 
be doubted. Possibly, he has talked 
too much. There are few men whose 
popularity will not be buried beneath 
such a stream of words as he has poured 
forth since the famous “cross-of-gold” 
speech. 

On the Republican side, the chances 
of Secretary Tarr seem to be improv- 
ing. Mr. Tarr has the advantage of 
practical achievement to his credit. He 
has been placed in positions requiring 
great judgment and tact, and in the 
popular phrase of the day, he has al- 
ways “made good.” He possesses, too, 
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personal traits that have greatly en- 
haneed his popularity. 

Governor Hucues of New York, 
though possessing undoubted elements 
of strength, does not seem to be mak- 
ing much headway in gaining delegates. 

Of course, all speculation as to whom 
the Republicans will nominate may be 
brought to nought by some unexpected 
turn when the delegates get together at 
Chicago next month. 

At this time, it would be hard to tell 
what the two parties are going to find 
to fight about. Both want the offices. 
but there seems to be no real dividing 
line so far as policies are concerned. 
The leaders are in the position of Mr. 
Winxins MicawsBer—waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has 

been criticised for not having giv- 
en more attention to the study of finan- 
cial questions. His recommendations in 
the annual messages transmitted to the 
Congress have dealt with these subjects 
somewhat perfunctorily. It is, of 
course, not the duty or prerogative of 
the President to legislate for the coun- 
try, though he may, and often does, ex- 
ercise a powerful influence in shaping 
legislation. . 

Persistent rumors have been afloat 
for some time that the President fa- 
vored the passage of a certain financial 
measure, though these rumors do not 
appear to have been based on any of 
the President’s public utterances. 

But while the President thus far may 
have failed conspicuously to identify 
himself with any movement looking to 
the improvement of our banking and 
currency systems, he is nevertheless in 
a position to render an important ser- 
vice to the cause of sound money. By 
the exercise of the veto power he can 
prevent any inflation measure from be- 
coming a law. Should any bill be 
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passed permitting the issue of bank 
notes practically without limit, it would 
seem to be the plain duty of the Presi- 
dent to exercise his constitutional pre- 
rogative and veto it. By so doing he 
would render his country as great a 
service as President Grant did in ve- 
toing the greenback inflation bill. 

After all the experience, this country 
has had with Continental currency, 
“wildcat” bank notes, greenbacks, and 
cheap silver, it seems amazing that any- 
body should seriously propose to flood 
the country with bank notes. 


T is doubtful if any measure brought 
before Congress ever received such 
a merciless drubbing as was given the 
Aldrich Bill in the hearings conducted 
by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the House. Several of those who 
appeared in opposition to the bill were 
bankers of the widest experience, and 
their statements ought to be extensively 
circulated. Mr. ALexaANper GILBERT 
of New York and Mr. James B. Forean 
of Chicago presented facts and argu- 
ments which were especially instructive. 
One fact was made plain at these 
hearings—that if ever the people take 
up the study of this bank-note question 
it will be the end of measures like the 
Aldrich Bill. One of the best things 
that could be done by the bankers’ as- 
sociations of the United States would 
be to discuss this issue in a non-tech- 
nical manner, and to circulate literature 
among the voters. 
By some it is regarded as unfortu- 


nate that there must be an agitation of 
the currency question this fall; but agi- 
tation is less to be deplored than the 
enactment of bad laws, and in a democ- 
racy there is no way of settling these 
issues except by referring them to the 


people—the source of all political 


power. 
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HEN Wm. J. Bryan read of the 

passage by the Senate of a bill 
providing for the creation of $500,000,- 
000 of paper money at a single stroke, 
he must have been humiliated at his 
modesty in proposing the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. It would have 
probably taken many years for bis 
scheme to have increased the money sup- 
ply of the country to that extent. 

Truly, Mr. Bryan’s political assets 
are being appropriated and “improved 
on” by his rivals. 


NasBy 
from 


HE late Petroteum V. 

once turned his attention 
endeavoring to secure a postoffice and 
became a “‘finanseer.”” He succeeded in 
having an “‘onlimited” supply of green- 
backs issued, but to his discomfiture he 
found that “Bascom” shortened the 
amount of “licker” that could be had 
for a dime, so the increased supply of 
“money” did not help the “‘finanseer” 
any. 

The United States Senate, when it 
passed the Aldrich Bill, ought to have 
added this amendment: ‘‘Provided, that 
nothing in this bill shall reduce the 
amount of any commodity that shall be 
sold for a dollar.” 


NE great obstacle to the carrying 

out of the inflationist programme 

has consisted in the difficulty of mak- 
ing the plates for the new issues and 
printing the notes in anything like 
a reasonable time. There are near- 
ly 7,000 banks, and we believe the 
notes of the different banks could 
not all be printed from a single plate, 
since the banks would require more 
than one denomination. So the 7,000 
plates will have to be multiplied sev- 
cral times. Estimates at Washington 
differ as to the time required to set the 
inflation mill fairly going. Some think 
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it would take two years, others that it 
could be done in six months. Which- 
ever of these estimates may be accept- 
ed as the correct one, it will be seen 
that our “money” supply is hampered 
by the inadequate facilities of the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing. 

The art of printing has been highly 
developed in the United States. News- 
papers and magazines have multiplie 
to an extent unknown in any other coun- 
try in the world. But with all our prog- 
ress in this direction, our facilities for 
the printing of money seem to have 
been neglected. The haleyon days when 
any bank could order a supply of its 
notes from the local printer have gone 
along with the stage-coach, the ox-cart 
and other things belonging to the good 
old times. Now, the Government 
monopolized the printing of “money, 
and does the work very well, too. But 
it is altogether too slow about it. Most 
of us are kept waiting for our supply 
entirely too long, and there is a grow- 
ing impatience with this needless delay. 
Let Uncle Sam hire more engravers, 
buy additional presses, and work nights 
if necessary. If there is now any lack 
of money to meet this extra expense, 
that difficulty will be removed when the 
new flood of “money” begins to pour 
forth from the printing-presses. 


has 


CONCERN has arisen lately in the 

Treasury Department regarding 
the accumulation of national bank notes 
in the general funds of the Treasury. 
This increase of bank notes has been 
coincident with a decline of gold in the 
general funds. Of course, so long as 
there is a large surplus of receipts over 
expenditures this condition has little 
practical significance. But the reve- 
nues of late have shown a deficit, and 
should this tendency continue for a con- 
siderable period, it might have a seri 
ous effect. 
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At present the national bank notes 
have accumulated in the Treasury to 
such an extent that the force of clerks 
is not large enough to sort out the 
notes for redemption in lawful money. 

When the $150,000,000 gold fund in 
the Division of Redemption is reduced 
below the figure named, by the redemp- 
tion of United States notes, it must be 
restored, and one way to do this is by 
exchanging the notes so redeemed for 
any gold coin in the general fund of 
the Treasury. The ability of the Divi- 
sion of Redemption to recoup its gold 
out of the general fund will be lessened 
as the gold in the latter diminishes, and 
may disappear altogether. Then should 
the other expedients in the Act of March 
i4, 1900, for replenishing the gold re- 
serve prove ineffectual, recourse will 
have to be had to the issue of bonds. 

The dilemma which confronts the 
Treasury is only what might have been 
expected from the policy of the Secre- 
tary in artificially inflating the bank- 
note circulation without at the same 
time increasing his means of redemp- 
tion. Yet a bill has passed the United 
States Senate providing for the issue 
of $500,000,000 of bank notes without 
adding a single dollar to the coin re- 
serves of the banks! 


AMONG the banking laws passed 

by the New York Legislature this 
spring is one providing that the liquida- 
tion of the affairs of insolvent banks 
shall be conducted through the office of 
the Superintendent of the State Bank- 


ing Department. Heretofore bank re- 
ceivers have been appointed at the in- 
stance of the Attorney-General. This 
division of authority in the control of 
the banking institutions has resulted in 
some unpleasant clashes between the 
Attorney-General and the Banking De- 
partment, to the benefit of nobody in 
particular. 
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The new law gives the Superintend- 
ent of the State Banking Department 
approximately the same power as _ is 
conferred on the Comptroller of the 
Currency by the National Banking Act 
in winding up insolvent national banks. 

By reason of his official relation to 
the banks of the state, the Superintend- 
ent of Banking has a far better knowl- 
edge of the condition of the banks than 
any other officer possibly can have. To 
divide the responsibility of administer- 
ing the affairs of the banks is merely to 
introduce an element of discord. 

It is to be hoped that the compensa- 
tion paid to receivers of insolvent banks 
will no longer be open to the grave 
criticisms heretofore made. A dead 
bank is not a subject upon which vul- 
tures are to be fattened, but its affairs 
should be efficiently and economically 
managed in the interests of depositors 
and stockholders. 


ESERVES of state banks and trust 
companies are governed by the 
laws of the various states, and but lit- 
tle thought seems to have been given to 
the character of the money constituting 
these reserves. Even in the State of 
New York, a reserve law recently en- 
acted provides for the employment of 
national bank notes for this purpose. 

So long as trust companies confined 
their business to purely fiduciary trans- 
actions, it was immaterial in what form 
their ‘‘reserves” (or, rather, their tii'- 
money) was kept. But when they be- 
gan to do a commercial banking busi- 
ness, and became manufacturers of de- 
posit credits, the situation was changed. 
So long as the extension of bank credits 
rests upon the quantity of gold, or of 
lawful money, which a bank holds, 
there is a limit to the amount of such 
credits; but when bank notes, and even 
bonds. are made a part of the legal 
reserves, this limit disappears, and in- 
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flation of banking credit invariably re- 
sults. That such inflation has actually 
taken place within recent years is all 
too plainly witnessed by the statistics 
showing the enormous expansion of “de- 
posits” in the trust companies, state 
banks, and in the national banks also. 
Even the latter, despite legal prohibi- 
tions, have “kenned a wy” to use bank 
notes for reserve purposes. 

It would be wide of the 
claim that the expansion of bank de- 


mark to 


posits has been due, in any great de- 
gree, to the use of bank notes as re- 
Bank deposits have grown be- 
cause the wealth and business of the 
country have grown. But the increase 
in the production of gold alone afford- 
ed the basis for a greatly enlarged vol- 
ume of bank credits, and when this was 
supplemented by the use of bank notes 
as a foundation for building up bank 
credits, the expansion went on more 
rapidly, and proceeded farther, than 
was consistent with safety. 

It is hardly probable that the 
legislatures can be relied on to pass 
laws requiring that bank reserves shall 
be kept in gold, and of course Congress 
has no power in the premises. The 
only hope of reformation of the evil 


serves. 


state 


mentioned lies in the adoption of a na- 
tional banking law so attractive that 
every commercial bank will find it ad- 


vantageous to reorganize under its pro- 


visions. 


APAN seems to be experiencing a 
period of depression, similar to 
that through which the United States 
is passing. The depreciation of silver 
has unfavorably affected the trade with 
China, and the panic here has also had 
a depressing effect. The foreign trade 
for the past year shows a considerable 
balance of imports over exports. 
According to the annual address of 
Governor Martsvo of the Bank of Jap- 
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an, however, “‘in spite of the depression 
prevailing in the central money market, 
good crops of rice and silk and corre- 
spondingly prosperous results were wit- 
nessed in the provinces, and the finan- 
cial resources of the agricultural class- 
es are increasing.” 


RAILROADS are beginning to he 


attracted by the large supply of 
funds in the money market, and several 
new loans have been announced recent- 
ly. Although the railroads will doubt- 
less need to borrow quite heavily to 
meet requirements of the not distant fu- 
ture, and while there is an abundant 
supply of funds that might be em- 
ployed in supplying these demands, 
some doubts exist as to the success of 
the attempt to float large railway loans 
at this time. The difficulties in the 
way, and a proposed remedy, were 
thus stated in a communication from 
Mr. N. JoHANNSEN in a recent issue of 
the New York “Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin”: 


“We find a strange paradox in the 
money market—on the one hand a su- 
perfluity of cash funds looking for em- 
ployment; on the other a number of 
railroads looking for cash funds which 
they cannot get. Why can’t they? 
What stands in the way against bond 
issues at a reasonable rate of interest. 
say four or four and one-half per cent. ? 

“T attribute the cause to three dis- 
tinct reasons: First, distrust, arising 
partly from foolish state legislation, at- 
tempting to harass the railroads, part- 
ly from sharp practices on the part of 
railway magnates, such as led to the 
wrecking of the bonds of Rock Island 
and of Metropolitan Street Railway: 
second, the low market prices (which 
seem to justify that distrust) of the 
bonds and stocks already extant; why 
should investors subscribe to new bond 
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issues at par if they can buy similar 
bonds below par in the open market? 
third, investors have the idea that after 
the return of prosperity, when the in- 
terest rate will rule higher, they can in- 
vest their funds to better advantage 
than now. 

“As to this last point, people are 
mistaken, so far as concerns the pur- 
chase of bonds and securities. Let us 
take an example, say, Union Pacific 
four per cent. bonds; at the boom time 
they were selling around 106, now at 
100—so the investor can buy them to 
better advantage now than before. By 
rights those bonds, of almost absolute 
security as they are, ought to sell high- 
er than at the time of the boom, now 
that the rate of interest rules low. Their 
reduced price is really paradoxical. It 
is due to the general feeling of uncer- 
tainty, which cannot last much longer, 
and as soon as it disappears, the se- 
curity prices, as everybody knows, will 
go up. 

“As to point two, this embodies an- 
other paradox, namely, that most in- 


vestors will buy securities when they 


are high rather than when they are low. 
At present they are altogether too low 
to look inviting to the average investor. 
It may seem a bold assertion that if 
our big financiers would simply mark 
up the prices of securities; not only 
mark them up, but keep them up (which 
is not a difficult matter for them to do), 
the securities would be bought much 
more eagerly than now; and not only 
securities already extant, but new is- 
sues as well. This assertion is amply 
corroborated by past experience. 

“As to point one, we have to admit 
that the general distrust and the feel- 
ing of uncertainty have much to do with 
the present unfortunate situation. Ow- 
ing to this feeling the railroads cannot 
borrow and the fact that they cannot 
borrow confirms that maleficent senti- 
ment. Here it may be advisable to re- 
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sort to manipulation in order to over- 
come that sentiment, at least so far as 
railroads are concerned. I suggest that 
a syndicate of prominent bankers be 
formed, guaranteeing the interest on 
new bond issues of railroads of good 
standing; the syndicate to have full 
power to guard the interests of the 
bondholders, say, by vetoing any meas- 
ures of the managers which may endan- 
ger the safety of the bonds and eventu- 
ally by foreclosure. 

“The syndicate may charge the rail- 
roads a fee of five per cent. of the 
amount of interest covered by the guar- 
antee. This fee would constitute no 
burden for the railroads—just the re- 
verse. Let us take an example. Last 
year the Union Pacific Railroad issued 
four per cent. convertible bonds at 90. 
Under the syndicate’s guarantee these 
new bonds would be fully as safe and 
valuable as the railroad’s first mortgage 
bonds, which at that time stood at 105. 
With the help of the syndicate’s guar- 
antee, therefore, the new bonds could 
have been issued at par and the railroad 
would have saved much more than the 
five per cent. fee. 

“The risk on the part of the syndi- 
cate would be only nominal, and the 
fee almost clear income. Such a syndi- 
cate arrangement would prove profit- 
able all around—to its members, to the 
railroads, and (a hundred times more 
important than either) to the public in 
restoring confidence. 

“The syndicate may go even further 
in helping the railroads—by first get- 
ting their numerous ‘short term’ notes 
out of the market. So long as these five 
and six per cent. notes can be bought 
below par, investors may not feel like 
buying new issues of four per cent. 
long term bonds at par. The syndicate 
may buy them up and procure the nec- 
essary funds in the same manner as the 
stock brokers do who hold securities for 
their customers on margin, borrowing 
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the funds from the banks ‘on call’ at 
less than two per cent. and charging 
their customers four per cent. For ev- 
ery million dollars of notes so bought, 
the syndicate would put a million dol- 
lars of idle cash funds into the hands of 
the sellers. The latter naturally will 
look for some other kind of investment 
for their funds, and may buy the long 
term bonds offered by the syndicate.” 

The revival of railway enterprise 
would do much to bring about a return 
of prosperity, but at present the rail- 
ways are undoubtedly hampered by the 
conditions above described. Apparent- 
ly the remedy proposed involves a con- 
siderable risk on the part of the bank- 
ing syndicate and but slight profit. Ac- 
tually, however, it would probably be 
found that the risk would be largely 
nominal, and the indirect profits, ow- 
ing to the general appreciation of se- 
curities, very great. 


N argument in favor of the use of 
national bank notes as reserves 
appears in a paper by Henry W. 
Yares on “Panic Preventions and Their 
Cures,” published in “The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science.” Mr. Yates is president 
of the Nebraska National Bank of Oma- 
ha, and is one of the oldest and best- 
known bankers of the Middle West. 
Mr. Yates, very justly, as we be- 
lieve, contends that our financial disturb- 
ances are due to an overabundant sup- 
ply of currency rather than to a lack 
of it. Although for a time Jast fall 
there was a great scarcity of currency, 
we have not thought that the true rem- 
edy for a situation of this kind was to 
be found in the printing of more pa- 
per “money.” 
But Mr. Yates’ proposal for count- 
ing national bank notes as part of the 
legal reserves of national banks does 
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not seem to us to be based upon solid 
ground. He says: 


“It is not necessary that the bank 
notes should be made a legal tender, 
but in view of the fact that fixed re- 
serves are intended mainly for the pro- 
tection of depositors, will any one main- 
tain that this protection is weakened if 
national bank notes are so counted?” 

If it were true “that fixed reserves 
are intended mainly for the protection 
of depositors,” no one could contend, 
with any show of reason, that this pro- 
tection would be weakened if national 
bank notes were allowed to count as re- 
serves. Possibly, from a strictly legal 
standpoint, the banks are under obli- 
gation to pay their depositors in legal- 
tender money, seeing that the relation 
of a bank to its depositor is that of 
debtor and creditor. But as a matter 
of custom, and perhaps of contract in 
most cases, the obligation of the bank 
is merely to pay “in current funds.” 
This being true, for the purpose of pay- 
ing its deposits, a bank need only have 
on hand currency of some kind—silver 
certificates, gold certificates, or nation- 
al bank notes. To meet the demands 
of depositors, the kinds of money enu- 
merated are quite as satisfactory as 
legal-tender notes or gold or silver coin. 

But are fixed reserves held mainly for 
the protection of depositors? Do they 
not serve another purpose quite as im- 
portant? They not only provide a fund 
for the payment of depositors, but they 
constitute the basis upon which rests 
the entire credit structure of the coun- 
try. And to use bank notes as reserves 
would be piling one credit upon an- 
other—a process which might go on in- 
definitely, ultimately endangering our 
fabric of credit. If bank reserves were 
required to be kept in gold, exclusive- 
ly, this would prevent that easy manu- 
facture of deposit credits by the banks 
which, in the past few years, has 
brought about over-expansion. Prob- 
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ably the use of bank notes as reserves 
by state banks and trust companies— 
and by national banks also to a consid- 
erable extent—has been an important 
factor in producing that inflation of 
credit which constituted a striking fea- 
ture of the conditions preceding the Oc- 
tober collapse. 

The present national bank notes are 
so well secured by Government bonds 
and otherwise that it is quite natural 
for them to be regarded as good enough 
for bank reserves. Nevertheless, to so 
employ them would result in building 
up one form of credit on another, for 
the bank notes themselves are based 
primarily on debt. The evils that would 
arise from the use of bank notes as re- 
serves would become plainly evident 
should anything happen to cause a great 
enlargement of the bonded debt of the 
United States, and a corresponding ad- 
dition to the volume of bank notes—pro- 
viding the notes were made available 
as reserves. 

There is one absolutely safe basis for 
the extension of bank credits—gold coin 
in the actual possession of a bank. _ 


HERE seems to be a division of 
opinion regarding the protection 
afforded to depositors by the National 
Banking Law. Many bankers, and 
some members of Congress, hold that 
the fault lies with inadequate enforce- 
ment of the law by the Comptroller’s 
Bureau. On the other hand, it is con- 
tended that the law itself is defective. 
This latter view was thus expressed by 
Deputy Comptroller Kane in a recent 
interview in the “Washington Post.” 
Mr. Kane said: 


“While numerous have been the rec- 
ommendations of the eleven Comptrol- 
lers who have presided over the affairs 
of the Currency Bureau since its es- 
tablishment, which, in the judgment of 
each, would have increased the security 
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of the depositors and creditors of the 
banks, practically none has been enact- 
ed into law or has received the serious 
consideration of the legislative branch 
of the Government. No one has had 
better opportunities to observe from an 
impartial and disinterested standpoint 
the practical operation of the banking 
laws and to note their weak features in 
regard to the security of creditors than 
the respective Comptrollers of the Cur- 
rency. Notwithstanding this indisputa- 
ble fact and the many recommendations 
made by the several Comptrollers, there 
has been practically no amendment of 
the law since the passage of the orig- 
inal bank act of February 25, 1863, 
which can be said to have had for ‘its 
object the particular welfare of the de- 
positor. 

Of the fifty-four acts amendatory of 
the original enactment which have been 
adopted since that date, practically all 
have been in the interest of greater lati- 
tude or privileges to the banks. 

The remedies suggested for the many 
unsatisfactory conditions for which the 
national banking laws are primarily re- 
sponsible may be found in the recom- 
mendations made from time to time by 
the Comptroller of the Currency in the 
forty-five annual reports submitted to 
Congress since the establishment of the 
Currency Bureau, and until supplied by 
legislative enactment the responsibility 
should rest where it properly belongs— 
upon the law and the lawmakers, and 
not upon administrative officials.” 


This criticism no doubt refers chiefly 
to the methods of appointing and com- 
pensating examiners. If the examiners 
were selected, by competitive examina- 
tion, from among practical bank ac- 
countants, and if the examiners were 
paid a salary, so that they might have 
adequate time to perform their work, 
the inspection furnished by the Govern- 
ment would be greatly improved. So 


long as Congress ignores the recom- 
\ 
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mendations of the Comptroller, this offi- 
cial will have a very justifiable excuse 
for not making the supervision of the 
Bureau really efficient. Congress should, 
without further delay, adopt the sug- 
gestions so often made by the Comp- 
troller, which are obviously such as 
would tend to improve the methods of 
examining the national banks. 

But some of the defects in Govern- 
mental control have been due to leniency 
shown by the Comptroller toward these 
who do not comply with the law, or 
who fail to correct faults in manage- 
ment discovered by the official exam- 
iners. When the latter find excess luars 
or other conditions inimical to the safe- 
ty of the bank, the Comptroller issues 
his warnings, which are usually met 
with promises of reformation. Very 
often there is an end of the matter; 
and until the next examination is made, 
the Comptroller has no adequate means 
of finding out whether his orders have 
been complied with or not. In. the 
meantime the unsatisfactory conditions 
may grow worse, and in consequence 
the bank may fail. 

Successive Comptrollers have hesitat- 
ed to apply the extreme penalty to 
banks that have offended in the man- 
ner indicated. But a few examples of 
a rigid applieation of the law would 
probably do more to ensure compliance 
with the provisions now so commonly 
violated than whole reams of warning 
letters from the Comptroller of the 
Currency. A bank that will not obey 
the law ought to quit business. If it 
shall be found that the law is unneces- 
sarily harsh, the best way to secure its 
modification is by a strict enforcement. 


OME timorous mortals have ex- 
pressed the fear that the cause of 
currency reform will be hindered rath- 
er than helped by the support of bank- 
ers who have, through long study and 
experience, earned the right to be con- 
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sidered to have expert knowledge of 
banking and currency questions. 

The corollary of this is, of course, 
that we should be guided in legislating 
upon the currency by those who know 
least about the subject. If one may 
judge by the results, that appears to 
have been the policy by which legisla- 
tion has been shaped for a generation. 

We do not follow the same course, 
fortunately, in our personal affairs. 
When any one gets sick, we do not kill 
a chicken, cut it open and search its in- 
ward parts for the cause of the disease, 
though that practice is said to have an- 
cient authority to sustain it. Most of 
us, having electrical work to be done 
involving large expenditures, would be 
glad to have Mr. Epison’s advice. In 
surgery—in all the broad field of sci- 
ence—the specialist is regarded with 
the greatest favor. 

Can it really be different with mon- 
ey and banking? Are we to follow 
Batrxy, Aupricu, Tir~uMan and Lopce 
and reject the counsels of Gage, 
Conant, Wuire and Forgan? 

To ask that question seems almost 
like an insult to American intelligence. 
Yet it is the politician’s view that the 
people do not want wise and well-con- 
sidered banking and currency legisla- 
tion. That view is false. It represents 
the cowardice of the average politician, 
who has no convictions of his own, and 
who never dares to instruct and to 
shape public opinion. But the people 
are quick to detect this time-serving at- 
titude on the part of their representa- 
tives, and they soon become disgusted 
with it. Already among the great busi- 
ness organizations may be discerned a 
movement in favor of a_ thoroughly 
sound and scientific revision of our 
banking and currency system, and this 
movement will spread among the peo- 
ple at large, and will grow until even 
the deaf ears of the politicians at Wash- 
ington will be made to hear. 














THE CRISIS OF 1907. 


By Charles A. Conant. 


ECOVERY from the crisis of 1893 
was delayed in the United States 
by the uncertainty attending the Presi- 
dential election of 1896. The declara- 
tion of the regular Democratic conven- 
tion in favor of the free coinage of sil- 
ver caused so much anxiety among busi- 
ness men, who desired to adhere to the 
gold standard, that practically no new 
enterprises were undertaken or pro- 
jected until, a few weeks before the 
election, it became certain that the Re- 
publican candidates, who stood upon a 
platform in favor of the existing gold 
standard, would be elected. 


An Ovrsurst or Business Activity. 


After the inauguration of President 
McKinley on March 4, 1897, confidence 
gradually returned and presently be- 
gan a great outburst of business activi- 
which 


ty. Exports of merchandise, 
amounted in the fiscal year 1896 to 
£882,606,938, rose in 1898 to $1,231,-. 
482,330; in 1900 to $1,394,483,082; 
and finally, in 1906, after only mod- 
erate changes in intervening years, to 
£1,743,864,500, and in 1907 to $1,880,- 


851,078. Imports of merchandise, 
which in 1896 were only $779,724,674, 
did not feel the impulse of reviving 
prosperity until the movement of ex- 
pansion was well advanced, but in 1900 
the amount was $849,941,184; in 1902. 
£003,320,948; in 1903, $1,025,719,237; 
and finally, in 1906; $1,226,562,446; 
and in 1907, $1,434,421,425. The 
ratio of imports per capita, which in 
1898 had been as low as $8.05, rose for 
1907 to more than double this ratio, or 
£16.54. Internal trade also increased 
in great proportions and banking opera- 
tion expanded in harmony with the ex- 
pansion of business. Clearings at New 
York, which were $29,350,894,000 in 
1896, and $51,964,588,000 in 1900, in- 
creased in 1907 to $95,315,421,238. 
while for the country at large they 


increased from $51,935,651,000 in 
1896 and $81,582,450,000 in 1900, to 
$154,662.515,000 in 1907. The volume 
of money in circulation rose from $1,- 
506,434,966 in 1896 to $2,055,150,998 
in 1900 and $2,772,956,455 in 1907. 
Individual deposits in national banks 
increased from $1,668,413.507 in 1896 
to $2.458,092,737 in 1900 and $4,322,- 
880,141 in 1907. 


A Cuecxk INTERPOSED BY War. 


In other commercial countries also 
progress was rapid during the ten 
years ending with 1907, but was 
checked in several cases by war and 
other special circumstances. The most 
conspicuous cases of this sort were the 
effects of the war in South Africa upon 
Great Britain from 1898 to 1902 and 
the effects of the war between Russia 
and Japan in 1904-1905. The war in 
South Africa cost the British Govern- 
ment nearly $800,000,000 and resulted 
in loans to the amount of nearly $600,- 
000,000. The effect was severely felt 
in the money market in restricting the 
supply of capital for other classes of 
investments. Especially was the issue 
of large quantities of new securities 
felt upon the price of British consols. 
Quotations had been as high in 1896 as 
114144. The reduction of the interest 
rate from two and three-quarters to 
two and a half per cent. took effect 
in 1908 and had some influence in de- 
pressing prices, but the influences which 
were most potent in carrying down 
consols to a minimum price of 91 in 
1901 and 8034 in the autumn of 1907 
were the great demands for capital and 
the increase in the amount of consols 
on the market. 

The war between Russia and Japan 
over the control of Manchuria began in 
February, 1904, and hostilities practi- 


1 Vide Bulletin de Statisque, April, 1902, 
LI, 485. 
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cally ceased in June, 1905. The attack 
of the Japanese upon the Russians was 
followed by a serious break in the mar- 
kets of Paris and Berlin, but partial 
recovery soon took place. The esti- 
mated cost of the war to Russia was 
about $840,000,000, but this did not 
represent the disbursements after the 
peace. The cost to Japan, up to the 
close of 1906, was officially calculated 
at about $1,000,000,000.2 The war be- 
tween Spain and the United States in 
1898, though of minor importance, cost 
the United States about $165,000,000,* 
and for a time seriously impaired 
Spanish credit. Thus, in these several 
conflicts in arms were expended not less 
than $2,800,000,000, making demands 
upon the savings of the world equal to 
more than the usual output of all 
classes of securities for an entire year. 

Coincident with this great destruc- 
tion of wealth in war was an un- 
precedented demand for capital for 
new industrial enterprises. As usual 
in periods of expanding trade, the re- 
sources applied to these enterprises 
were converted in excessive amounts into 
fixed forms and the supply of circula- 
ting capital became deficient. A period 
of redundant capital followed the 
prostration of 1893. During this 
period, when interest rates in Europe 
sunk to two or three per cent. and im- 
portant government loans were __ re- 
funded at low rates, refunding opera- 
tions constituted a large proportion of 
the issues of new securities. When 
rates for money rose, however, and 
capital began to become scarce, about 
1897, refunding operations substantial- 
ly ceased. They were resumed to some 
extent in 1902 and 1903, chiefly in the 
case of important government loans. 


‘but were again brought substantially 


to a halt in the next two years. 
New Capita Issues. 


The amount of securities outstand- 
ing throughout the world as early as 





2 Report on the War Finance, 1906, 12. 
3 Report of the Treasurer of the United 


- 


States, Finance Report, 1898, 7. 
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1900 was estimated at about $110,000. 
000,000, or more than the entire wealth 
of the United States. Great Britain 
was credited with $26,400,000,000, or 
£616.97 per capita; France with $19.- 
500,000,000, or $500.94 per capita; 
and Germany with $10,000,000.000, or 
$177.41 per capita.t To these amounts 
great additions were made during the 
following seven years. In Great 
Britain alone issues of new capital 
were estimated for the five years end- 
ing‘ with 1904 at $3,454,978,975, but 
this included a considerable amount in 
foreign securities offered on the Lon- 
don market. In the United States calls 
for new company capital were com- 
puted for 1904 at $1,003,542,200; for 
1905, $1,694,187,211; for 1906, *2.- 
307,970,000; and for 1907 at $1,459- 
$25,000.° Into Russia was poured in 
a few years French capital to thie 
amount of at least $200,000,000. 

The effect of the war in South 
Africa was to cause a check to com- 
mercial expansion in Europe, which re- 
acted powerfully upon the markets of 
St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Brussels. 
In Russia, newly dowered with the gold 
standard by the skill of Count Witte 
and encouraged by the consequent in- 
flux of foreign capital, prices rose 
rapidly in 1898 and 1899. The far- 
sighted Minister of Finance gave a 
warning in vain, early in the latter 
year, to the bankers of St. Petersburg 
of the danger of locking up their re- 
sources in speculation. The Bank of 
Russia was compelled to come to the 
rescue of the market and on September 
23, 1899, there was a crash in bank 
shares and industrial securities which 
carried them down by from twenty to 
fifty per cent. 





4 For further details, vide article by thr 
author, “The World's Wealth in Negotiable 
Securities,” ‘‘Atlantic Monthly,” January, 
1908, CI, 97. 

5 New York “Journal of Commerce,”’ Jan- 
uary 2, 1908, Annual Review, second section, 
p. 10. 

6 Raffalovich, Les Crises Commerciales et 
Financiere depuis 1889, 46. 
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FinanciaL DisturBANCEs IN GERMANY 
AND BELGIvuM. 


The loss of capital in Russian en- 
terprises had its reaction in Germany 
and Belgium, whence much of the re- 
sources for these enterprises had come. 
In Germany efforts to maintain high 
prices for iron and coal were made by 
the large syndicates by curtailing pro- 
duction, but they were only partially 
effective.’ Banks which had tied up 
their capital in new industrial projects, 
especially electrical, found themselves 
unable to meet their obligations. Two 
mortgage banks failed in the autumn 
of 1900, because they had been speculat- 
ing in real estate through subsidiary 
companies. The failures caused a panic 
in mortgage bonds, which was most 
acute in the case of two companies 
which had been gravely mismanaged— 
the Bank of Pomerania and the Mort- 
zage Bank of Mechlenberg-Strelitz. 
Bonds of the former fell from 9814 to 
“7 and of the latter from 100 to 49; 
but the discount banks came to their 
aid and they were saved from failure.* 


On the heels of the mortgage bank 
failures came difficulties in two large 


institutions of a different character. 
Qne of these, the Dresdner Credit- 
anstalt, was aided temporarily by other 
institutions, but eventually went into 
liquidation. The other, the Bank of 
Leipzig, founded in 1839, and having 
a capital of $12,000,000 and 12,000 de- 
positors, went down at once. To a 
single industrial. syndicate, the T'reber- 
trocknung Gesellschaft, which produced 
and manipulated the securities of four- 
teen affiliated companies, advances had 
been made under various accounts to 
the amount of $21,000,000. Inevitably 
the head of the Leipziger Bank, Herr 
Exner, was refused aid when he 
sought it at Berlin, in spite of the fact 
that its failure was sure to cause pres- 
sure upon other institutions.* A serious 
run followed upon the banks of Sax- 





7 Levy, La Crise Industrielle, 7. 

S Raffalovich, Le Marche Financier en 
1901-02, 66. 

® Raffalovich, Le 


1901-02, 48-53. 
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ony and some small institutions and 
meny industrial companies went into 
liquidation. Much money was lost in 
tramways and other electrical enter- 
prises. Of 443,550,000 marks ($106.- 
000,000) in nominal capital for twenty- 
once companies, most of the shares be- 
ing quoted far above par, there were 
losses in market quotations between 
January 1, 1899, and October 15, 1901. 
which amounted to 270,810,000 marks 
($64,500,000), or 61 per cent. of the 
earlier quotations.*° Gradually, how- 
ever, liquidation ran its course and, 
with the help of the Imperial Bank. 
affairs returned to a normal condition 
early in 1902. 


SPECULATION IN New York. 


In the New York market several 
special causes of weakness supple- 
mented the general causes of excessive 
demands for capital and increase in 
gold production, which were stimulating 
speculation throughout the world. In 
America, more perhaps than anywhere 
else, the game of converting circulat- 
ing capital into fixed forms went mer- 
rily on until the mercantile community 


_woke up, in 1903, and again more em- 


phatically in 1907, to the fact that 
there was no longer sufficient circulat- 
ing capital to meet legitimate mer- 
cantile demands. Several special 
causes also, besides the newness of the 
country, contributed to make specu- 
lation in America more reckless than 
in other commercial countries. Among 
these factors were the concentration 
of idle money from the West and South 
in New York at the seasons when it was 
not needed for moving the crops; the 
system of permitting reserve deposits 
by national banks in the banks of New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis; the sys- 
tem of daily settlements on the New 
York Stock Exchange; the acceptance 
of small cash margins for speculation 
from persons without financial respon- 
sibility; and the absence of any central 
control over the discount rate or the 
movement of gold. 


10 Idem, p. 187. 
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OF THE CuRRENCY 
Bank Crepits. 


The defects of the American cur- 
rency system appear at their worst in 
periods of panic. The inelasticity of 
the bank-note currency, coupled with 
the provision of law governing the re- 
serve system, cause a strain against 
which neither the law nor the actual 
workings of the system afford any 
safeguard. From 1897 to 1907 a new 
element of weakness was injected into 
the situation by the great development 
of trust companies and _ state banks 
without any proper correlation to the 
national banking system. These state 
institutions were not only not required 
to keep adequate reserves, but even the 
reserves required were permitted to be 
kept in bank notes. Thus their deposit 
and credit operations were capable of 
expanding to enormous proportions 
without any definite relation to gold— 
the test of solvency in the world’s 
markets. And such an expansion actual- 
ly occurred. Within seven years, from 
1900 to 1907, total liabilities of state 
banking institutions and trust com- 
panies expanded by more than _ five 
thousand millions of dollars, while cash 
reserves expanded by only about $171,- 
000,000, and the national bank-note 
issucs expanded by about $440,000,000. 
As these bank notes are secured by 
evidences of the public debt and not to 
any appreciable extent by gold re- 
serves, it becomes apparent how one 
form of credit was built upon another, 
until the whole fabric became a house 
of cards which a zephyr might topple 
in ruins. 

And to this fragile nature of the 
structure was added the fact that there 
was no refuge to which to look in time of 
storm, like the central banks of Europe. 
nor even a system of co-operation for 
guarding against a common danger. 
For the national banks and a few of the 
state banks of New York city, there 
did indeed exist the clearing-house 
committee, and through its existence it 
became possible to take certain steps to 
avert shipwreck after the storm had 
reached its worst; but among the trust 
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companies there was not even this 
slender thread of union. When the 
clearing-house required of New York 
city trust companies early in 1903, that 
they should gradually accumulate ten 
per cent. in cash reserves against their 
demand deposits, they withdrew from 
the clearing-house rather than compl; 
with the requirement;" and they made 
no move to secure reinstatement after 
the state legislature in 1906 required 
of all such companies a reserve of {fif- 
teen per cent., of which only one-third 
however, need be in cash, and the other 
two-thirds might be respectively on de- 
posit in other banking institutions or in- 
vested in prescribed securities. In this 
position of expansion and of isolation 
therefore, stood the trust companies 
when the storm of 1907 broke, adding 
a portentous burden to the structure of 
credit sustained by the reserves of thie 
national banks, upon which the entire 
structure thus ultimately rested. 

The speculative field was _ greitly 
widened in the United States by the 
conversion of private manufacturing en- 
terprises into stock companies and thi 
grouping of these companies by con- 
solidation into the dominating factors 
in their special industries. Large issues 
of securities for “good will’ became 
necessary in order to acquire properties 
which might otherwise prove dangerous 
competitors, and the securities thus 
issued became the subject of active 
speculation for the rise on tlie stock 
exchanges. Already, as early as 1900. 
the number of industrial companies 
classified by the Census as “combina- 
tions” was 183, with capital actually 
issued to the amount of $3,085,200. 
868.17 By the vear 1904 the amount 
of capital, including bonds, of 305 
“industrial trusts,” was estimated at 
$6,717.791.583.1° Of these the great- 
est, and in many ways the typical ccn- 
solidation, was the United States Steel 








11 For details of this action, vide New 
York Bankers’ Magazine, March, 1903, LXVI 
395. 

12 Final Report of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, XIX, 601. 

13 “The Truth 
Moody, 453-67. 
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Corporation, formed in 1901 by the 
skill of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and 
representing capital and bond issues 
of nearly $1,400,000,000. 


Tur Norturrn Paciric “Corner.” 


It was inevitable that the conspicuous 
creation of such a mass of new securi- 
ties should draw into the maelstrom cf 
stock exchange speculation a new pub- 
lic which had not been there before. 
that prices of securities should be 
forced by extravagant expectations to 
heights not warranted by real value. 
and that the market should react 
violently uwuder every sudden gust of 
adverse influence. Such a reaction of 
extreme violence took place on _ the 
ninth ef May, 1901, but it was due to 
a single episode in stock exchange 
speculation which had an_ econoniic 
character only in the sense that it was 
typical of many similar operations.4 
\ strnggle for control of the Northern 
Pacific Railway between the rival Mor- 
gan and Hill interests led to a rapid 
advance in the stock, and large ‘‘short”’ 
The price. from 4534 in Sep- 
tember, 1900, advanced under steady 
buying to 149%4 on May 7, 1901, and 


sales. 


on the next day to 180. Then the fact - 


dawned upon the market that to two 
banking houses alone more stock had 
been sold than was available for de- 
livery. The stock was “cornered.” 
A violent scramble to obtain the stock 
at almost any price to make deliveries 
caused other securities to be thrown on 
the market at a sacrifice, and advanced 
Northern Pacific to 1000. As com- 
pared with the prices of two days be- 
fore, Atchison declined 4414 points; St. 
Paul, 53; New York Central, 25; 
Southern Pacific, 2734; Amalgamated 
Copper, 333. Money rose for a 
moment to 75 per cent. and President 
Tappen of the Gallatin Bank formed a 


14Mr. W. R. Lawson declares: “The 
colossal gambles which follow each other so 
rapidly in Wall Street and in the ‘grain-pit’ 
must shake confidence in the whole com- 
mercial system which permits them.’ — 
American Industrial Problems, 216. 
15 New York Bankers Magazine, 
1901, LXII, 918. 
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poo] to lend $20,000,000 in the market. 
But it was a storm which soon passed. 
The buyers of the cornered stock ac- 
cepted a moderate settlement by the 
“shorts,” prices of securities promptly 
recovered, and the day after the panic 
money was loaned again as low as three 
per cent. 


“UNDIGESTED SECURITIEs.” 


Speculation raged violently through 
the year 1902, but received a serious 
check in 1903. Prices of securities. 
both railway and industrial, had reached 
a height which repelled the public and 
imposed caution upon the banks. In 
February, 1903, began the decline in 
the price of pig iron, which was not 
checked until, from $24.25 per ton, it 
had fallen by successive stages to 
$15.50 in November.!® Inevitably the 
profits of the Steel Corporation de- 
clined, the price of its common stock 
fell from 397% to 10 and of the pre- 
ferred shares from 8934 to 4934, and 
in the autumn it became necessary to 
suspend the dividend on the common 
stock. Other industrial shares suffered 
in like proportion and at times during 
the summer of i903 grave results were 
feared for the entire economic order. 
The fall in quotations for iron was due 
in large measure to the restriction of 
orders from the railways, which were 
influenced primarily not by the decline 
of business, but by the scarcity of cap- 
ital. When it was found that bonds 
issued at low rates for long terms of 
years could rot be sold to advantage, 
recourse was had in many cases to notes, 
running for only two or three years. 
and paying over these short periods a 
much higher rate of interest than 
bonds.’7 A large volume of new se- 
curities, however, was still undistributed 
in the hands of rich men and powerful 
syndicates, and their heavy losses led 
to the designation cf the long period 


16 Raffalovich, Le Marche Financier en 


1903-04, 770. 

17 The sum of $129,600,000 was outstand- 
ing in railway notes in April, 1904, all issued 
since July 1, 1903, and paying from five to 
six per cent. interest.—New York ‘‘Evening 
Post,’”’ April 23, 1904. 
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of liquidation as “the rich man’s panic.” 
Sv skilful support of the market so 
that the decline in prices was spread 
over several months, the worst conse- 
quences of the crisis were averted. 
The industrial depression proved only 
temporary and by the summer of 1904 
speculation for the rise was resumed 
and continued, with varying fortunes. 
until the latter part of 1906. 

The year 1907 opened with a feeling 
among far-sighted bankers that specu- 
lation had been carried to extremes 
and that the only safe policy to pursue 
during the year was one of conserva- 
tism. These feelings were justified in 
March by a sudden collapse in the stock 
market—one of the most violent and in 
some respects most peculiar ever ex- 
perienced. With little previous warn- 
ing and without any notable event to 
bring about the crash, buying power 
suddenly disappeared from the market 
about the thirteenth of March, and after 
serious losses on that day prices of 
leading stocks plunged downward many 
points on the fourteenth. Reading, 


which opened at 115, closed at 93; 
Amalgamated Copper fell from 98 to 
80; American Smelting, from 130°4 to 
110; and Union Pacifie from 145 to 


12014. Losses in many other cases 
were twenty per cent. and in some 
much more. Issues which were 
not of a first-class and well-known 
character became almest  unsalable. 
Margins were wiped out and in some 
cases were not renewed, and heavy 
losses were suffered by wealthy men 
who had been induced to buy Union 
Pacific and other stocks in the expecta- 
tion of an advance. Paper profits 
shrivelled up more rapidly than in the 
great market breaks of “Black Fri- 
. day” in 1869 or the panic of 1873.** 


eases 


GATHERING OF THE SToRM. 


Events during the early summer were 
not encouraging to the market. The 
Government prosecutions of corpora- 





18 The shrinkage in twenty-six principal 
stocks alone, as compared with January 1, 
1907, was computed at $971,500,000.—‘‘New 
York Times,’’ March 15, 1907, 2. 
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tions culminated in the fine of $29.- 
240,090 imposed upon the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana upon 1462 counts 
for rebating. The scarcity of capital 
was indicated by the complete failure 
of bond offerings by leading cities 
whose credit was above reproach. On 
August 9, an offer by the City of 
Boston of $4,000,000 in four per cent. 
bends brought bids for only $200,000. 
Three days later an offer by the City of 
New York of $15,000,000 four per 
cents. brought bids of only $2,713,815 
at par.’® The market recovered slowly 
and fitfully for a time, but suffered 
another downward movement in July 
and August, which carried prices in 
some cases below the level of March. 
Even after these events, however, al- 
though it was known that many indi- 
viduals had suffered seriously and that 
loans had been called in large amounts 
by the banks, there was no important 
hank failure and no indication of 
serious disaster until the middle of 
October. 


Tue Ocrozsrer Panic. 


As in most panics, the crash came 
suddenly and at an unexpected moment. 
It began through the inability of cer- 
tain persons who were speculating in 
United Copper stock to continue the 
operations for a rise which they had 
been carrying on. A fall in the price 
of copper metal adversely affected 
most of the copper securities. Under 
the misapprehension that a corner had 
been created in United Copper, quota- 
tions were run up in a few days from 
37 to 60. All the stock bought by the 
bull pool, with a view of squeezing the 
bears, was delivered to them. The 
brckers found themselves unable to pay 
for it, the stock dropped on October 16 
to 10, and it soon developed that a 
chain of banking institutions which was 
under the control of interests affiliated 
with the copper speculators had become 
deeply involved in their operations. 
The result was that several banking 


19 New York Bankers Magazine, Septem- 
ber, 1907, LXXV, 436. 
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institutions-—the Mercantile National, 
the National Bank of North America. 
the New Amsterdam National Bank and 
a few smaller institutions—appealed to 
the clearing-house committee for aid in 
meeting their adverse balances at the 
clearing-house. 

These conditions afforded an op- 
portunity for the more conservative 
bankers who controlled the committee 
to accomplish what they had long de- 
sired—the elimination of a group of 
speculators from the banking world.” 
The latter were notified that the resig- 
nations of officers and directors must be 
placed in the hands of the clearing- 
house committee and new officers ap- 
pointed, if aid was to be extended. 
There was nothing to do but to comply 
with this demand. New officers were 
appointed and the institutions were en- 
abled to continue in business. On Mon- 


day night, October 21. however, appli- 
cation for aid was made to the clearing- 
house committee by the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, the third largest trust 
company in New York and having de- 


posits of nearly $60,000,000. It de- 
veloped that its assets were to a con- 
siderable extent locked up in enter- 
prises which could not be immediately 
liquidated and that the president had 
been in close business relations with 
the controlling spirits in the National 
Bank of North America. The National 
Bank of Commerce, which attended to 
the clearings of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, finding a heavy un- 
settled balance against the company, re- 
fused to clear for it, and after a run, 


20 Their methods were described thus: 
“Mr. Morse first and then the Thomases 
and the Heinzes had, after securing one 
bank, hypothecated the stock of that bank 
in various financial institutions, not only 
here but all over the country, had taken the 
money obtained by a loan on the stock of 
one bank to buy stock in another, had 
mortgaged that and bought into still an- 
and so on and on. Further- 
more, after securing control of banks they 
had made loans to themselves for the flota- 
tion of promotion schemes and for the con- 
duct of operations in the stock market.” 
—Lawrence Dunning, “In the Days of the 
Panic,” in ‘Van Norden Magazine,’ De- 
cember, 1907, II, 43. 
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in which about $18,000,000 was paid 
cut, on October 22 the company was 
compelled to suspend. 

The next morning began a run upon 
the Trust Company of America, also 
having deposits of nearly $60,000,000, 
which proved to be the most serious run 
ever made upon a banking institution 
without destroying it. Within about 
two weeks the sum of $34,000,000 was 
paid in cash to depositors and in settle- 
ment of checks presented by other 
banking institutions. A run also began 
upon the Lincoln Trust Company. 
which reduced its deposits within a 
short time from about $20,000,000 to 
about $6,000,000. Inevitably such 
events produced their reaction in the 
stock market. On Thursday afternoon, 
October 24, business came almost to a 
standstill for lack of “call” funds. 
President Thomas of the Stock Ex- 
change hurried over to the office of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, at about 
twenty minutes past two, with the news 
that the exchange must close if money 
was not forthcoming. Immediately 
Mr. Morgan summoned the presidents 
of the big banks and a fund of $25,- 
000,000 was pledged to prevent disas- 
ter. 

Already the cool, imperturbable 
financier who had rescued the national 
Treasury from suspension in 1895 and 
made his name a household word by 
the formation of the United States 
Steel Corporation, was the recognized 
chieftain in the measures taken for 
averting disaster. Secretary Cortelyou. 
who had hurried to New York on the 
outbreak of the trouble, insisted that 
the financial interests should be united, 
and Mr. Morgan was the natural lead- 
er.** The Secretary of the Treasury 
promptly began large deposits of public 
funds in national banks, which enabled 
these banks to extend aid more generous- 
ly to the threatened trust companies 
than would otherwise have been the 
case. Within a few days about $35,- 
000,000 of public money was thus 





21 “Morgan the Magnificent,’”’ by James 
Creelman, in ‘‘Pearson’s Magazine,’ Febru- 
ary, 1908, XIX, 132. 
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placed at the command of the market 
in New York, and considerable deposits 
were made at Chicago, Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, and other central points. Net 
deposits of public funds held by na- 
tional banks were ultimately increased 
from August 22 to December 3, by the 
sum of $79,834,689. 

Under the strain of panic and the 
rigidity of the currency system, Amer: 
can banking broke down as it had done 
in 1857 and 1893. On Saturday, Oc- 
tober 26, the New York Clearing- 
House Committee decided upon the 
issue of clearing-house certificates on 
the following Monday, and on_ the 
same day payment of checks in cur- 
rency was generally suspended at the 
New York banks and the same policy 
spread rapidly throughout the country. 
Clearing-house certificates were issued 
directly by clearing-house committees in 
leading cities. The amounts issued at 
the principal cities were: New York, 
$100.000,000; Chicago, $37,505,000; 
Philadelphia, | $13,295,000; Boston, 
$11,995,000; St. Louis, $12,965,000; 


Pittsburg, $5,855,000; Baltimore, $2, 
520,000; Milwaukee, $3,260,000. In 
Pittsburg and many other places cer- 
tificates or checks of small denomina- 
tions were issued for general circula- 


tion. In Pittsburg the Stock Exchange 
also was closed, and in several western 
states bank holidays were declared by 
the governors. 

Notwitlistanding these measures, 
alarm was not allayed and deposits of 
many banks and trust companies in 
New York continued to be withdrawn 
and hoarded in currency. The refusal 
of the banks to pay currency for checks 
caused a so-called “premium on cur- 
rency,” which rose as high as four and 
a half per cent. and was for a con- 
siderable time at three per cent. It 
was estimated that during October and 
November not much less than $25,000,- 
000 in currency was sold by brokers in 
the financial district for checks.?* Al- 
most immediately also the New York 





22 A. D. Noyes, ‘‘The Financial Panic,’’ in 
“The Forum,” Jan.-March, 1908, XXXTIX, 
302. 


banks began to feel the strain of the 
demand from their correspondents in 
the interior for the return of their re- 
serve deposits. It was calculated that 
from the beginning of the panic to the 
close of December about $296,000,000 
in currency was absorbed throughou! 
the country and that of this sum $218.- 
000,000 passed through the New York 
banks. 

Foreign exchange, fluctuating uncer- 
tainly at first because of the disposition 
in Europe to sell and remit American 
securities, turned sharply in favor of 
gold imports, and before the end of 
October engagements of over $24,000,- 
000 were announced, which were swelled 
during November and December to an 
aggregate of more than $100,000.000.°° 
While $94,000,000 of this gold was 
imported at New York, it was filtered 
through the New York banks so quick- 
ly into other parts of the country and 
into private hoards that the cash hold- 
ings of the national banks showed a 
loss of about $42,000,000 and state 
banks and trust companies showed a 
net loss of $19,000,000. The New 
York Clearing-House banks shipped to 
the interior, from October 19 to De- 
cember 7, $106,921,700 in excess of 
their receipts of currency during the 
same period.** 

The heavy demands for gold con- 
verged chiefly upon London and caused 
the Bank of England to advance its 
discount rate three times within eight 
days—from four and a half to five 
and a half per cent. on October 31; to 
six per cent. on November 4, and to 
seven per cent. on November 7—the 


23 The “premium on currency’ made it 
profitable to import gold with exchange, in 
bank checks, far above the usual gold ex- 
port point. While the normal gold import 
point is $4.83%, a premium of three ceni 
on the dollar would permit importations 
without loss at a rate nearly fifteen cents 
higher. The rate promptly advanced from 
$4.80 as high as $4.91, without checking guid 
imports. Vide Noyes, “The Forum,” Jan.- 
March, 1908, XXXIX, 308. 

24 Response of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to Senate Resolution of December 12, 
1907, Senate Document 208, 60th Congress, 
Ist Session, 15. 
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highest rate fixed by the bank since 
873. In Germany the bank rate was 
dvanced, first, on October 29, from 
five and a half per cent. to six and a 
lf per cent. and on November 8 to 
even and a half per cent. The Bank 
( France also, in spite of its immense 
ioldings of gold, advanced its rate to 
‘our per cent. and extended relief to 
he London market by discounting a 
quantity of short-term Treasury bills. 

ior a moment there was serious talk 
of a direct arrangement with the Bank 
of France to send gold to New York. 
[t was recalled that the French bank 
had repeatedly aided tie London mar- 
ket in emergencies, advancing in the 
Baring crisis of 1890 as much as $15,- 
(00,000 to the Bank of England. But 
the French bank, when approached in 
behalf of America, responded that as 
there was no centra] institution in 
America like the Bank of England, it 
was disposed to deal only with the 
American Treasury. This the Amer- 
ican Government found inadmissible, 
and the project fell through, but the 


French bank parted with nearly $16,- 
000,000 in American eagles upon the 
security of French commercial paper.*® 


CHANGE IN THE ForreiGn TRADE. 


While pressure upon the banks was 
at its maximum, exchange between dif- 
ferent cities became difficult by reason 
of the suspension of currency pay- 
ments and even the market for foreign 
exchange was temporarily blocked. Al- 
most immediately, however, came into 
play the well-established economic 
principle, that in such emergencies 
goods will be sacrified to obtain money. 
The change in the character of the 
foreign trade of the country within 
the short period of five months pre- 
sented an_ instructive revolution. A 
volume of imports which, in connection 
with foreign freights, increase the obli- 
gations of the country abroad, was sud- 
denly turned into a balance of two to 


25 Yves Guyot, ‘‘La Crise Americaine,”’ in 
“Revue de Commerce de l'Industrie et de la 
Banque,’ December 31, 1907. 
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one in favor of exports by expediting 
the movement of crops to Europe and 
by the curtailment of imports. The. 
actual figures of the merchandise move- 
ment in these five months afford so 
striking an illustration of the tenden- 
cies of the market in time of panic 
that it is worth while to reproduce 
them: 


FOREIGN TRADE MOVEMENT, 
1 to DECEMBER 31, 1907. 
Imports of Exportsof Excess of 
merchandise. merchandise. exports. 
$125,806,043 $127,270,447 $1,464,404 
106,365,180 135,318,342 28,953,162 
111,912,621 180,256,085 
110,942,916 204,474,217 93,531,301 


92,288,771 207,179,486 114,890,665 


AUGUST 


Month. 


August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 


Errect or THE Panic oN CoMMERCE. 


Commercial conditions naturally re- 
flected the strain in the money market. 
The crisis came too late in the year 
to pull down greatly the average of 
business movements, but in the last ten 
weeks of 1907 stock market prices fell 
sharply, clearings decreased, dividends 
were passed or reduced in many cases, 
and the failures of large corporations 
and private firms became frequent. 


‘The shrinkage in the market value of 


stock exchange securities alone was 
estimated as high as $5,000,000,000.7° 
Exchanges through the clearing-houses 
showed a marked decline from _ the 
moment of the outbreak of the panic. 
By December the total for all cities re- 
porting was the smallest of any month 
since September, 1904, and retiected a 
decline of thirty-four per cent. from 
December, 1906, thirty-five per cent. 
from December, 1905, and twenty-six 
per cent. from 1904. For the calendar 
year clearings at New York fell from 
$104,675,826,656 in 1906 to $87,182,- 
168,381 in 1907.°7 The total of lia- 
bilities of insolvent enterprises was 


26 New York ‘‘World,’’ December 29, 1907. 
Computed shrinkage on leading stocks as 
compared with December 31, 1906, was $2,- 
609,552,825. Losses on bonds were estimated 
at $1,000,000,000 and on mining and unlisted 
stocks nearly $1,500,000,000. 

27 ‘‘Bradstreet’s,’’ January 4, 1908, XXXVI, 
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swelled by a few important suspensions, 
like those of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company, the Pope Manufacturing 
Company, the Westinghouse Company, 
and the Arnold Print Works, until the 
total was three times that cof 1906. 
About seventy banking _ institutions 
went down in the last three months of 
the vear, but some were of small im- 
portance, and the number of national 
bank suspensions did not compare with 
the dismal record of 1893. Commercial 


failures of all classes for a series of 
vears were as follows: 


1898—1907. 
Per 
No. cent. of 
failing. Liabilities. assets. 
11,688  $141,137,115 
9,634 119,730,593 
9,913 127,184,705 
10,657 129,978,838 
9,971 105,693,623 
9,768 154,277,093 
10,422 143,300,845 
9,970 121,770,668 
9,384 123,827,957 
10,285 371,342,692 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES, 


No. in 
business. 


Year. 
.) | 


o 


1,093,000 
1899... 1,125,000 
1900... 1,161,000 
1901... 1,207,898 
1902... 1,238,973 
1903... 1,273,000 
1904... 1,308,000 
1905... 1,38 

1 

1 


o 
-~I = lo 


V1. > 
Cm DR 
aocvnw ne 


ou 
oo ¢ 
oo 


1906... 1,401,§ 
1907... 1,447.6 


RELIEF MeEAsUREs OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 


In order to demonstrate the deter- 
mination of the Government to exercise 
its powers fully to avert disaster, the 
Secretary of the Treasury took another 
important step. His deposits of public 
funds in the banks had been so large 
that is was’ no longer possible to con- 
tinue this form of relief to the mar- 
ket.°* Accordingly, in order to draw 
out more funds from hoards, and make 


28 In response to the criticism that he had 
no right to issue securities to obtain funds 
when he had large deposits in banks, the 
Secretary stated that ‘‘while the entire eco- 
nomic of the country were being 
devoted to the relief of the monetary 
stringency, not only on the part of domestic 
bankers, but by foreign-exchange houses and 
by the railways in the prompt movement of 
freight for export, it seemed inadvisable for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to take any 
step which would tend to counteract these 
efforts by withdrawing funds from the banks 
and thereby adding to the evils which it 
was his earnest desire to alleviate and bring 
to an end.’’—Senate Document 208, 60th 
Congress, 1st Session, 19. 
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it possible to increase bank-note circula- 
tion, Secretary Cortelyou announced on 
Sunday, November 18, that he would 
receive subscriptions for $50,000,00u 
in two per cent. bonds for the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal and for 
$100,000,000 in three per cent. Treas 
ury certificates running for one year. 
These measures were “influenced by thx 
conclusion that it was advisable to take 
some strong and resolute step whic! 
would convince the public, both at 
home and abroad, that the Government 
was thoroughly alive to the — situation 
and determined to give its aid in every 
possible legal and proper form.”*° 

It was not intended to accept bids 
for the full amount of these issues, if 
they were not found necessary, and 
eventually allotments were made of 
only $24,631,980 in the Panama bonds 
and $15,436,500 in the certificates of 
indebtedness. One of the. purposes of 
the issues of new securities was to stim- 
ulate the increase in bank-note circula- 
tion. As the result of this and other 
measures taken by Secretary Cortelyou. 
including more liberal rules for the ac- 
ceptance of bonds to secure deposits, 
bank-note circulation advanced from 
$607,118,742 on October 15, 1907. to 
$631,344,943 on November 15, $674. 
914,235 on December 15 and $695,927. 
806 on January 18, 1908. These fig- 
ures indicate that, in spite of the en- 
couragement given by special measures. 
the inelastic character of the bank-note 
system delayed the larger part of the 
increase until after the need for the 
new notes had ceased. 


TurN OF THE TIDE. 


The effect of these various measures 
of relief was soon felt in the cessation 
of hoarding, the decline of the premium 
on currency, and the increase in thie 
cash reserves of the New York Clear- 
ing-House banks, which had been sub- 
jected to intense strain at the height of 
the panic. The deficit in reserves 
which stood for the week ending No 


29 Senate Document 208, 60th Congress, 1|s' 
Session, 17. 
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vember 2 at $38,838,825, had been fur- 
ther swelled on November 9 to $53,- 
666.950, but the increase in the next 
week, following the action of the Treas- 
ury, was less than $500,000, and in the 
ollowing weeks turned rapidly down- 
ward. until on December 28, 1907, the 
amount had been reduced to $20,170,- 
550. The next few weeks saw the ex- 
tinction of the deficit and the rapid ac- 
cumulation of cash which usually fol- 
lows a panic, until reserves stood on 
Vebruary 1, 1908, at $325,152,100 in 
mount and $40,526,725 in excess of 
legal requirements. 

By the latter part of November the 
worst of the panic was over, so far as 
the money market was concerned. Pay- 
ments in currency were gradually re- 
sumed, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was able to withdraw a certain amount 
of public moneys from the banks, and 
further engagements of gold were sus- 
pended. In Europe, also, conditions 
rapidly changed, so that the directors of 
the Bank of England during January 
reduced the discount rate by successive 
steps from seven per cent. to four per 
cent. The gold stock of the bank, 
which had fallen on November 7 to 
£27,725,225, rose by January 30, 1908, 
to £38,508,150. The Bank of Germany 
felt the benefit of the inflow of cash 
after the turn of the year and was able 
to reduce its discount rate, first from 
seven and a half per cent. to six and 
a half per cent., and on January 25, 
1908, to six per cent. Within about 
two weeks—from December 31, 1907, 
to January 17, 1908—its metallic re- 
serve increased by $32,000,000 and its 
notes outstanding decreased by $82,- 
000,000. 


CHANGES IN THE BANKING LAW 
OF NEW YORK. 
O% 


April 27 Governor Hughes 
signed eight more of the bills 


recommended by Superintendent Clark 
Williams of the State Banking Depart- 
ment designed to correct certain evils 
developed during the financial disturb- 
ance in October last. 
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The two most important are those 
increasing the reserve of banks, trust 
companies and individual bankers. For 
state banks the reserve in Manhattan is 
increased from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent.; in Brooklyn it is at twenty 
per cent., and in other localities it is 
increased from ten to fifteen per cent. 
Trust companies in New York city must 
have a reserve of fifteen per cent., of 
which all must consist of legal tender 
in Manhattan Borough and two-thirds 
legal tender in the other boroughs of 
New York. Up state the reserve is 
fixed at ten per cent., of which one-half 
must be in legal tender. 

The other bills provide: 


A trustee of. a savings bank must 
take an oath to perform his duties when 
elected to office. 

A savings bank may hypothecate its 
security in time of stress, upon the 
written consent of the Superintendent 
of Banks. 

A list of all loans made during the 
month shall be submitted to a commit- 
tee of five of the board of directors of 
all banking institutions. 

Branches of state banks must have 


_ $100,000 capital in addition to that of 


the parent institution, and must obtain 
the consent of the Superintendent of 
Banks, except in cases of branches al- 
ready formed, where the consent of the 
Superintendent is not necessary and the 
additional capital required is $50,000. 

Any director, trustee or employee of 
a banking institution who deposits the 
funds of his institution with another 
banking corporation on the agreement 
that a loan will be made in return to 
him is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The Superintendent of Banks shall 
post on a bulletin board each week a 
list of the transactions of the depart- 
ment. 


COL. WATTERSON’S IDEA OF 
FRENZIED FINANCE. 


“np ye= marry until you feel that 
you positively cannot live without 
her,” says a Cleveland minister to 
bachelors. Is this sentiment or frenzied 
finance?—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





A COURSE IN BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


By Elmer H. Youngman, 


O many requests reach Tue Bank- 
ers Maaazine for a list of the 

best books from which to obtain a pri- 
mary knowledge of money and banking. 
that the following brief list has been 
prepared, together with some com- 
ment upon the character and scope 
of the books named. The list has been 
prepared with a view to the needs of 
the busy man who has not made a seri- 
ous study of currency problems. For 
this reason it is a short one. The fact 
that certain books are included is not 
in any way a reflection upon other 
works, many of which, indeed, may be 
broader in scope or more elaborate in 
detail than those named. For the ad- 
vanced student, who wishes to go deep- 
ly into the problem, elaborate bibliogra- 
phies will be found in several of the 
books herewith recommended. The 


books selected are chiefly those pub- 
lished within a comparatively recent 
time, which bring practical experience 
down to date and deal with theory as it 


is illustrated by such experience. Many 
events of first-rate importance have oc- 
curred within the past one or two dec- 
ades which have shed much light upon 
monetary theory. Among these have 
been the abandonment of silver or of 
the bimetallic system as a standard, the 
successful operation of what is called 
the “gold exchange standard” in Brit- 
ish India, the Philippines and other 
countries, and the gradual tendency to- 
wards a central bank of issue in the 
countries of Europe. What were seri- 
ous problems ten or twenty years ago 
have ceased to be practical problems at 
the present time, while many new prob- 
lems have arisen from the enormous 
extension and the great complexity in 
the issue of negotiable securities. 

For the purpose of convenience, a 
classification is made of the books which 
are recommended, but it is not contend- 
ed for this classification that it is in 
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any sense scientific or complete. It ji 
simply a guide, as already stated, to the 
business man who is willing to inves' 
$40 to $50 in the nucleus of a well se- 
lected library on monetary and bank- 
ing science. 


GENERAL Works ON Po.iticat Econ 
omy. 


The number of general works on po- 
litical economy is large and many 0! 
them have high merit. The work of 
Adam Smith, “The Wealth of Nations.” 
published in 1776, and of John Stuart 
Mill, “Principles of Political Econ- 
omy,” first published in 1848, can stil! 
be obtained in a variety of editions, and 
are well worth reading by the scholar. 
For direct application to the modern 
problems, however, the more _ recent 
works named below would probably be 
found more practical: 


Seligman, Edwin R. A.: “Principles of 
Economics,’ New York and London. 
1905. 

Professor Seligman stands in the 
front rank of living American econom- 
ists and his book is clear and forcible. 
The number of pages devoted to money 
and banking is about forty, but this is 
exclusive of other related subjects. 


-Fetter, Charles A.: “The Principles of 
Economies,” New York, 1904. 

This book presents very clearly the 
conclusions on economic _ principles 
reached by leading economists in re- 
cent years. The number of pages de- 
voted directly to money and banking is 
about sixty. 

Seagar, Henry R.: “Introduction to 
Economics,’ New York, 1904. 
Follows to some extent the lines of 

historical development, bringing recent 

practical illustrations to the support of 
the principles laid down. The number 
of pages devoted directly to money and 
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banking is about sixty, exclusive of for- 
eign exchange and kindred subjects. 


Works on Money. 


Jevons, W. Stanley: “Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange,’ London, 
1875, pp. 349. 

Is very compact, containing only 
about 85,000 words, but presents clear- 
ly the principles of metallic money. The 
suthor’s views on the bank note system 
of the Bank of England do not accord 
with those of many other economists. 


Walker, Gen. Francis A.: “Money,” 


New York, 1891, pp. 550. 


This work was written when General 
Walker was a young man, and filled at 
the time the need for a systematic treat- 
ment of money in modern times. It 
contains much of interest, presented in 
vigorous style, but the author’s views 
in favor of bimetallism and against a 
credit currency are not those of most 
modern writers. 


Johnson, Joseph French: “Money and 
Currency,” New York, 1905, pp. 398. 


The first of two or more volumes in- 


tended to deal with the entire problem . 


of money and banking; devotes much 
space to the author’s views on the prin- 
ciples determining the value of money. 
It is a valuable and well written book. 


Conant, Charles A.: “The Principles of 
Money and Banking,” two volumes, 
New York, 1905, pp. 437 and 488. 


The most comprehensive treatise on 
the entire subject of money and bank- 
ing which has been completed in recent 
vears. The first volume is divided in- 
to three books—“The Evolution of Mod- 
ern Money,’ “The Principles of the 
Value of Money,” and “The Evolution 
of Monetary Systems.” A full explana- 
tion is given of the evolution of the gold 
standard and of the development of the 
gold exchange standard, in which the 
author had an important part. The sec- 
ond volume relates to the principles 
covering bank note currency and nego- 
tiable securities. Its contents are re- 
ferred to further down. 


Scott, William A.: “Money and Bank- 
ing,” New York, 1903, pp. 381. 


A general survey of the monetary 
problem, longer than Jevons, but less 
elaborate than Conant. 


Babelon, Ernest: “Les Origines de la 
Monnaie,” Paris, 1897, pp. 427. 


This is an interesting and, suggestive 
little work in French on the manner in 
which a sound and convenient money 
was evolved from the use of inferior in- 
struments down to the metallic stand- 
ard of modern times. While the mat- 
ter is largely historical, it is treated in 
a broad, philosophical spirit. 


Tur PrincirLes oF A BANKING CuR- 
RENCY. 


Dunbar, Charles F.: “Chapters on the 
Theory and History of Banking,” 
New York and London, 1893, pp. 
199. 


By the eminent professor »f Harvard 
University, recently deceased, who 


stood at his death among the half dozen 
leading American economists. The work 
is short, but contains chapters on the 
Bank of England, the Bank of France, 
and the Imperial Bank of Germany, 
which bring out clearly the operation 
of their systems of note issues. 


Conant, Charles A.: “The Principles of 
Banking,” New York, 1908, pp. 488. 


A reprint in separate form of Volume 
II. of “The Principles of Money and 
Banking,” referred to above. Divided 
into three books, “The Principles of a 
Banking Currency,” “The Evolution of 
Commercial Banking,” and “The Co-op- 
eration of the Factors of Exchange.” 
Deals perhaps most fully among recent 
treatises with the security for bank is- 
sues, limit of reserves, and similar top- 
ics. The second book deals more large- 
ly with the check and clearing systems. 
The third book treats of the part which 
negotiable securities dealt in on the 
stock exchanges play in financial opera- 
tions. This subject is not treated in a 
similar manner in any other book on 
money and currency. 
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White, Horace: “Money and Banking,” 

New York, 1902, pp. 474. 

Second edition, radically rewritten, 
of a valuable book first issued during 
the currency and silver discussions of 
1895. Deals with both the questions 
of metallic money and bank note cur- 
rency from the standpoint of practical 
problems in American monetary expe- 
rience. Contains much valuable histori- 
cal matter, but so treated as to apply 
to existing conditions. 


Youngman, Elmer H.: “Credit Curren- 
ey,’ New York, 1907, pp. 35. 
Elementary in character. Treats 

solely of the principles of a bank note 

currency, and shows the advantages of 
coin and commercial paper over bonds 
as security for bank circulation. 


Report of the Monetary Commission of 
the Indianapolis Convention, Indian- 
apolis, 1898, pp. 600. 

This large volume contains one of the 
most complete statements of the defects 
of the American currency system, the 
means of remedy, and parallel experi- 
ences of Canada, Scotland, and other 
countries. Prepared by Prof. J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin, with the aid of Prof. 
N. Parker Willis and Mr. L. Carroll 
Root. 


Tue History or BANKING. 


Conant, Charles A.: “A History of 
Modern Banks of Issue, with an Ac- 
count of Economic Crises,’ New 
York, 1908, pp. 610. 


Has been the standard short work 
on the history of banking for the past 
ten years. Contains separate chapters 
on the leading European banking sys- 
tems, the banks of the United States, 
the state banking systems, the national 
banking system, the Canadian system, 
and the Latin-American and Oriental 
systems. A recent edition includes a 
new chapter on the crisis of 1907. 


Knox, John Jay: “A History of Bank- 
ing in the United States,” New York, 
1900, pp. 880, published by the 
Bankers Publishing Company. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


Written by the Hon. John J. Knox, 
formerly Comptroller of the Currency. 
and edited by Elmer H. Youngman, ed- 
itor of Tue Bankers Magazine. Is, 
perhaps, the most complete collection of 
data on the banking development of 
this country. Gives full accounts of 
the state systems before the Civil War, 
and describes the evolution of the na- 
tional system from its foundation in 
1864 to the date of publication. Many 
side-lights are thrown also on the evo- 
lution of the banking systems of the ya- 
rious states. 


Gilbart, J. W.: “The History, Princi- 
ples and Practice of Banking.” Two 
volumes, London and New York, 
1908. 

A new edition of a work which lias 
long been a standard in England, by a 
practical banker who lived and wrote 
more than a generation ago. Has been 
brought up to date by the editors, and 
is, perhaps, the most valuable hand book 
not only of English banking history, 
but of banking practice. 


Noyes, Alexander D.: “Thirty Years of 
American Finance,’ (1865-1896), 
New York, 1898, pp. 277. 

A graphic and readable sketch of 
American currency and money market 
troubles as influenced by crop move- 
ments and foreign exchange. Author 
is financial editor of the New York Eve- 
ning Post. 


Breckenridge, Roeliff Morton: “The 
Canadian Banking System—1817 to 
1890,” New York, 1895, pp. 476. 
The best and most complete account 

of the evolution of the Canadian system 

of large independent banks with 
branches, which were brought into mu- 

tual relations by the legislation of 1890, 

establishing a safety fund for the re- 

demption of notes of failed banks. Any 
one desiring full knowledge of the Ca- 
nadian system should have this book. 


Foreign ExcHANGE. 


Goschen, George J.: “The Theory of 


the Foreign Exchanges,’ London, 


1894, pp. 152. 
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The classic English work on the gen- 
eral principles of foreign exchange, but 
is, perhaps, a little less up to date than 
the next work recommended. 


Clare, George: “The A B C of the For- 
eign Exchanges,” London, 1895, pp. 
160. 

Sets forth in brief compass and in 
simple form the principles underlying 
foreign exchange operations under mod- 
ern conditions. While not remarkable 
in style, is one of the best short trea- 
tises available in English. 


Trust ComMPANIEs. 


Sterrett: ‘The Modern 
New York, 1905, 


Kirkbride & 
Trust Company,” 
pp. 309. 

Goes thoroughly into the organiza- 
tion and methods of trust companies. 
Owing to the recent development of the 
trust company system, literature on the 
subject is comparatively limited and 
this is the principal systematic work 
yet published. 

Herrick Clay: “Trust Companies.” 
This work has been appearing from 

time to time in the New York Bankers 
Macazine. It will soon be published 
in book form. It reviews the history of 
trust companies, describes their organ- 
ization and outlines the best method of 
conducting them. It will be, when is- 
sued, one of the best and most compre- 
hensive works on the subject. 


BankinG PRAcTICE. 


Patten, Claudius B.: “The Methods 
and Machinery of Practical Bank- 
ing,’ New York, 1896, pp. 515, pub- 
lished by the Bankers Publishing 
Company. 

A work by a practical banker, which 
deals fully and completely with the 
principles governing banking practice, 
including the making of loans, relations 
with depositors, and other details in 
addition to the issue of notes. 

Barrett: ‘““Modern Banking Methods,” 
New York, 1905, published by the 
Bankers Publishing Company. 
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This book deals more explicitly with 
the details of bookkeeping in banks 
than the one previously named. It is 
one of the most complete available com- 
pendia of practical banking methods for 
the use alike of officers, directors and 
employees in the modern bank. 


Fiske, Amos K.: “The Modern Bank,” 

New York, 1904, pp. 348. 

This work, by the accomplished ed- 
itor of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin, deals 
with a modern bank from the standpoint 
of analysis and forms in some respects 
one of the best books for a beginner. 
The subject of bank note currency is 
dealt with and also that of the relation 
of the bank to the public, but details 
of practice are not gone into so fully 
as in the two books previously named. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $20 GOLD 
CERTIFICATE. 


GERIES of 1906; check letter B; W. 

T. Vernon, Register of the Treas- 
ury; Chas. H. Treat, Treasurer of the 
United States. Portrait of Washing- 
ton. 

This counterfeit appears to have been 
printed from photo-etched plates on 
two pieces of paper, between which 
silk threads have been distributed. The 
Treasury number on the specimen at 
hand is B426426. The color of the 
large XX, seal, and Treasury numbers 
is lemon yellow instead of orange. The 
lathe work on the face of the note is 
very poor. The periods between the 
initials of Register Vernon’s name have 
been omitted. While the color of the 
back of the counterfeit approximates 
closely that of the genuine, no attempt 
has been made to imitate the lathe work 
or other fine details. 


TORRENS LAND BILL. 


O* April 22 the New York Senate 

passed the bill providiag for the 
Torrens system of registration of land 
titles. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TRUST ACCOUNT 
IN NEW YORK. 


By William H. Kniffin, Jr., Cashier Home Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMPARISON of the accounts 

in an old-time savings bank ledg- 
er with those of recent date will dem- 
onstrate two things: first, that the ac- 
counts of later date are more active, 
and secondly, that the character of the 
accounts has radically changed. 

The increased activity, especially in 
the city banks, may easily be accounted 
for from the increasing popularity of 
this class of institutions. They are pre- 
eminently the banks of the people. The 
savings banks of New York State hold 
a billion and a half of the people’s 
money, representing two million, seven 
hundred and forty-one thousand ac- 
counts, giving a savings account for 
every three of the population. During 
the “recent unpleasantness,’ no sav- 
ings bank was mentioned except with 
credit. They were in no wise connected 
with the banks in disrepute, and while 
others were toppling all around them, 
they stood out in sharp contrast, as the 
criterion of safe and conservative bank- 
ing. 

As a safety measure, and to aid in 
quieting the unrest, many were com- 
pelled to enforce the withdrawal notice, 
but as to their safety, their security and 
their solvency, they were never for a 
moment in question. The fact that no 
savings bank in this State has closed 
its doors since 1879, a period of over 
a quarter-century, has given the sav- 
ings bank a long, creditable record that 
cannot but bear fruit. 

Twenty years ago, the single-name 
account predominated, for the trust and 
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joint account had not yet become wide- 
ly known, nor were the merits and ad- 
vantages of such accounts commonly 
understood. As the years have gone by, 
these features have become more gen- 
erally known among the people and are 
now widely used and universally pop- 
ular. The reasons are obvious. 


AVOIDING THE Law. 


The average man has a friendly 
hatred for the lawyer and the tax col- 
lector. To keep out of the clutches of 
both, after death as well as in life, is 
the aim and ambition of many. To so 
arrange earthly affairs that the munici- 
pality will get as little as possible, and 
to leave matters in such shape that in- 
heritance taxes, probate and adminis- 
tration will be defeated, is a laudable 
ambition and carries with it the hall- 
mark of cleverness. 

Not only to avoid litigation and tax- 
ation, but to “beat the bank,” has 
brought the two-name account into 
favor and sometimes into disrepute. 
Many banks restrict the amount on de- 
posit in any one name. Others pay 
larger rates of interest on small de- 
posits and to overcome this, Mr. Wise- 
acres splits his money up and frequent- 
ly carries several accounts in the same 
bank, technically other people’s money, 
but in reality his own under disguise. 
The whole family, relatives, and at 
times fictitious persons, have been cre- 
ated to accomplish the purpose. He 
wants to control it while he lives, yet 
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have it go where he will at death, 
without cost or delay. 


AvorwIne A WILL. 


The joint and trust account each has 
its desirable, its commendable side, as 
any bank man knows. Persons of mod- 
erate means, having their all in the sav- 
ings bank, can thus dispose of their 
holdings without the cost or formalities 
of a will. Not only in matters finan- 
cial, but also in law, society, politics 
and religion, the bank man is the confi- 
dant and adviser of his patrons. 

The man with a modest estate, aided 
by his banker, can so arrange his entire 
property that testamentary administra- 
tion will not be required. His realty 
ean be held in joint title; his stocks and 
bonds duly assigned, or held in escrow; 
his money in bank held in joint or trust 
account. 

As far as the bank account is con- 
cerned, it was not ever thus, for many 
a good intention has come to naught, 
through technicalities of which the 
owner never dreamed, as will presently 
be seen. The joint account as now ac- 
cepted by many savings banks accom- 


plishes the same purpose as the trust 


account, except that the latter reserves 
absolute control to the trustee during 
life, while the joint account gives both 
parties the same rights, if the book is 
in possession. 

Inasmuch as this paper has to do 
principally with the trust account, and 
a trust and a gift being somewhat simi- 
lar, it will be interesting and important 
to note the technical difference between 
the two. Many good people have in- 
tended to make a gift and have created 
a trust, while others have had a trust 
in mind and made a legal gift, and still 
others have intended to do neither, yet 
have legally bound themselves. 


A Trust DEFINED. 


It is an accepted principle of law 
that a gift is consummated by delivery; 


In both in- 


there must be a clear intent, 


a trust by declaration. 
stances, 


coupled with unmistakable acts indicat- 
ing that desire. 

To make a valid gift inter vivos—be- 
tween the living, there must be a deliv- 
ery of the thing itself, or its represent- 
ative, to the donee, or some one for him, 
so as to divest possession and title of 
the donor, attended by the intention to 
do that thing. 

To make a trust effective, however. 
there must not only be the intent, but 
also the due declaration of that intent, 
to divest one’s self of the actual title. 
and hold instead, as trustee for the use 
and benefit of another. To quote from 
an old-time decision, “In trust estate. 
enough must be done to pass title, al- 
though when a trust is declared, whether 
in a third person or donor, it is not es- 
sential that the property should actually 
be possessed by the cestui que trust, nor 
even is it essential that the latter should 
be informed of it.” 

Hilton on Trustees says, “When the 
author of the voluntary trust is pos- 
sessed of the legal interests in the prop- 
erty, a clear declaration of trust con- 
tained in, or accompanying a deed or act 
which passes the legal estate, will cre- 
ate a perfectly executed trust. And so, 
a declaration or direction by a party, 
that the property shall be held in trust 
for the object of his bounty, though 
unaccompanied by a deed or other act 
divesting himself of the legal estate, is 
an executed trust.” 

For many years the courts refused to 
allow the trust accounts in savings 
banks to be considered tentative trusts, 
and generally held that such were ab- 
solute, often in clear violation of the 
intent of the owner. But the in¢reas- 
ing popularity’ and number of these 
accounts has caused a radical change of 
ruling and the account in trust, as 
commonly held by the savings banks, 
is now sanctioned both by judicial in- 
terpretation and legislative enactment. 

A study of the cases bearing cn these 
subjects, noting the change of judicial 
sentiment, will be interesting and per- 
haps profitable. We shall take them 
seriatim. 





THE 


A Sranparp Case. 


A leading case for many years and 
oft quoted in the process of time, was 
that of Martin vs. Funk, 75 N. Y., 134, 
decided Nov. 12, 1878, which is the 
story of how Susan Boone deposited 
$500.00 in the Citizens’ Savings Bank 
of New York on March 23, 1866. The 
account was held in trust for Lillie 
Willard, who was never informed of 
the account and knew nothing of it un- 
til after the death of Mrs. Boone. The 
latter always retained the book and 
never withdrew aught except one year’s 
interest. She died, as mortals must, 
and the book was found among her ef- 
fects, and Miss Willard sued the ad- 
ministrator to recover the amount, and 
won. 

Mrs. Boone evidently intended that 
her distant relative should get this 
money without a fight, but it established 
a precedent that was of long standing, 
and in many instances resulted in a 
miscarriage of the owners’ clear inten- 
tion. The court said “It would scarce- 


ly have been stronger if she had writ- 
ten in the book, ‘I hereby declare that 
I have deposited this money for the 
benefit of Lillie Willard and I hold the 


same in trust for her.’ The retention 
of the pass book was not inconsistent 
with this construction, for she must be 
deemed to have held it as trustee. The 
book was not the property, but the 
voucher for the property, which consist- 
ed of the debt against the bank. 

“Possibly (and quite probably) she 
may have believed that she retained 
control and could treat the money as 
her own. This is not clear, but if she 
did, it would not change the legal effect 
of her acts.” . 

It was accordingly held that an abso- 
lute trust was established and the funds 
went to the one whom the good lady 
desired to favor, and all was well. 


Oruers or Like TENOR. 


Likewise did Clarinda P. Urner de- 
posit $288.00 in trust for her daugh- 
ter, Sarah J., in the Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings, but subsequently drew out 
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all of the original deposit. Later she 
augmented the fund to the extent of 
$2,000 from the sale of real estate. 
The ruling of the last-named case held 
good, inasmuch as clear intent was 
shown that the daughter should have 
the money. The daughter had been un- 
fortunate and it was evident that the 
mother desired to make provision 
her, and took this method of doing it. 
It differs from the Boone case in th), 
the original deposit was entirely wit! 
drawn. In a later case this will be co 
mented on. Retaining the book, as she 
did, did not alter the trust, and while 
she may not have had the technics] 
right to use the money, yet such with- 
drawal would not alter the character 
she had originally given the fund and 
an absolute trust was therefore created, 
much to the profit of Sarah J. (Willis 
vs. Smyth, 91 N. Y., 298). 

The only distinguishing feature of 
the trust account opened by Benjamin 
Bailey in the New York Savings Bank, 
in trust for Ida Mabie, was the fact 
that he showed the book to the mother 
of Miss Mabie, remarking that “the 
deposit was large enough to amount to 
something when she grew up.” In re- 
ply to the question as to why he did not 
give her the money at once, he stated 
that “it would do her more good later 
on’”’—clear intentions and explicit dec- 
laration that distinguishes a trust. As 
in the other cases, the funds were 
drawn upon by the trustee, but this 
would not tend to void the trust, for “a 
trust once established and no power of 
revocation being reserved, it was within 
the authorities, irrevocable” (95 N. Y. 
209). 

Entirely different from the above in- 
stances, was the case of Boone vs. Cit- 
izens’ Savings Bank, in which the funds 
were paid to the administrator of the 
intestate and not to the beneficiary, as 
is now the custom, for when the bene- 
ficiary sued the bank, she was told to 
look to the legal representative, for an 
absolute trust being created, whatever 
tights the trustee had, devolved upon 
the administrator, and if so, the bank 
rightfully paid the money to that per- 
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son. in the absence of adverse claim 


being filed against the account. 


IRREVOCABLE TRUSTs. 


\ very good example of an irrevoc- 
able trust will be found in the case of 
Robinson vs. Appleby, 69 App. Div., 
N. Y., 509. The Riverhead Savings 
Bank opened an account with one 
Helen C. Pratt, in trust for Freddie H. 
Robinson, and made notation “‘Not to 
be paid to F. H. R. until he is 30 years 
of age.” She also signed a statement 
to the effect that “After my death, the 
balance then due is not to be paid to 
I. H. R. until he becomes thirty years 
of age.” The pass book was never 
given to Mrs. Pratt, but was retained 
hy the bank. Mr. Robinson died, and 
Mrs. Pratt withdrew the entire ac- 
count. Here was a clear case of irre- 
vocable trust. The intent; the declara- 
tion; the delivery in escrow—to hold 
for the benefit of another—was full 
and explicit and no other construction 
can be given to it. An independent in- 
strument was executed and the bank 
held the book as custodian of the fund. 
Not only was the trust declared, but 
also the time for its execution. 

Likewise in the case of Farleigh vs. 
Cadman, 159 N. Y. 170, where the 
beneficiary was present when the ac- 
count was opened and understood the 
transaction. | Having married against 
the will of the trustee, he withdrew the 
fund and placed it in another fund, but 
the former beneficiary sued to recover, 
and got her money. 


Goop InteNTIONS DEFEATED. 


Good intentions often go askew. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
The good woman—a maiden lady, with 
neither “chick nor child’ and _ five 
thousand in the bank, who intended it 
all to go to a favored niece, waited a 
bit too long. She talked about the mat- 
ter, times without number. Coming in 
at holiday time for a bit of shopping 
money, she remarked that “as soon as 
Christmas was over, she would come 
down and fix it up,’ and went home 
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and dropped dead, leaving the favored 
niece unprovided for and one to whom 
she wished nothing to go became the 
sole object of her bounty. 

So also did Catherine Sullivan, when 
she took out a certificate of deposit in 
the Chemung Canal Bank, payable to 
herself, or “in case of death to a 
niece,” of similar name. She doubtless 
intended to create a tentative trust; at 
least, she told the teller “to fix it up so 
she could get it, but in case of her 
death it would go to the younger Cath- 
erine,’ but nothing of the sort oc- 
curred, whether it was the teller’s fault 
or the judge’s, is not pertinent to the 
question. 

She kept the paper in her own pos- 
session until death, when it was found 
among her other papers. The court 
held that she made no legal attempt to 
create a trust and no gift could be con- 
strued, for the bank was at all times 
her debtor. Nothing was done to pass 
title. The niece had no rights in the 
present, but could acquire them in the 
future, and this can only be done by 
will—and this was not a will (161 N. 
Y. 554). 


Wuose Money? 


“Was it John O.’s money, or Azi- 
el’s?”’ was the question put to the court 
in Beaver vs. Beaver, 117 N. Y. 421, 
which came about because John O. 
Beaver deposited some money in the 
name of his son in the Ulster County 
Savings Institution, of Kingston, N. 
Y., and had the book inscribed “pay- 
able to John O. Beaver,” which was 
afterward erased, by whom is not 
known. 

The father held the book for twenty- 
two years in ignorance of the son, and 
treated the account precisely as his own 
and died, leaving upwards of eighteen 
hundred to the credit of Aziel, who was 
also dead. There was no gift, said the 
court, for the book was never given, 
nor even was the son acquainted with 
the deposit. There may have been in- 
tent to constitute a trust, but it was a 
bad job, and so John O.’s representa- 
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tives got the money and Aziel’s got— 
left. 


Tue Court Cuances Its MIND. 


We now come to the point where the 
court begins to recognize the usages 
and customs and intentions of the 
times, and looks with favor upon the 
tentative trust as now accepted in most 
savings banks. 

Rebecca Barefield opened a trust ac- 
count for her mother, taking the book 
and keeping it at all times, The mother 
knew of the transactions, and at her 
death Rebecca closed the account and 
was sued by the other heirs. She testi- 
fied that it was her money; that the 
mother had told the physician she had 
no property to will; she had given it all 
to the daughter and all attending cir- 
cumstances pointed to a tentative trust, 
which was accordingly sustained (177 
N. Y. 387). 

Likewise 
placed an 


when John Cunningham 
account with the Bowery 


Savings Bank of New York—the big- 
gest in 


the world—in trust for his 
brother Pat, and withdrew the same 
three days after Pat died and in conse- 
quence was sued by Pat’s administrator 
for the amount and won. A more or 
less humorous mix-up is here suggested. 
If it was Pat’s money the bank had 
paid to John, then it could be sued for 
paying the wrong man; but if it had 
a right ta pay John, and John had 
Pat’s money, then John must stand suit 
for having Pat’s money. Pat’s admin- 
istrator had his choice. If he sued the 
bank, they would say, “We have paid 
Pat’s money to John—for it wasn’t 
Pat’s, but John’s. If John has what 
you think was Pat’s, then go after 
John.” 

The administrator did go for John, 
and said: “You have got Pat’s money! It 
belongs to me—hand over!” He there- 
fore admitted that the bank did not 
have Pat’s money, but John did—they 
both could not have it at the same time 
and the bank had paid it once. John 
therefore said, and the court sustained 
him, “Pat’s money was my money—it 
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was never Pat’s at all, at all, but my 
money. The money that the bank had 
that belonged to Pat, never belonged to 
Pat at all, at all, but belonged to me— 
to me.” 


Tre Jupce Rvutes. 


This will bring us to a definite court 
decision and a ruling of more than pass- 
ing interest. Judge Andrews, in a de- 
cision rendered Oct. 8, 1895, said: 

“It may be justly said, that a de- 
posit in a savings bank by one person, 
of his own money to the credit of an- 
other, is consistent with an intent 
the part of the depositor to give +] 
money to the other. But it does not, we 
think, of itself, without more, authoriz 
an effirmative finding that the deposi 
was made with the intent, when the ac 
count was a new account, unacco 
panied by any declaration of intention 
and the depositor received at the ti 
a pass book, the possession and pres 
tation ‘of which is made evi- 
dence of the right to draw the deposit. 

“We are inclined to think that to in- 
fer a gift from the form of the deposit 
alone would, in the great majority of 
cases, and especially where the deposit 
was of any considerable size, impute an 
intention which never existed and de- 
feat the real purpose of the depositor. 
We think the reasoning of this opinion 
is equally applicable to a case present- 
ing the question whether a trust is cre- 
ated hy opening an account in the name 
of, or in trust for, a third person.” 

The doctrine laid down by this court 
in the previous cases amounts to this: 
that the act of a depositor in opening 
an account in a savings bank in trust 
for a third party, the depositor retain- 
ing possession of the bank book and 
failing to notify the beneficiary, cre- 
ates a trust if the depositor dies before 
the beneficiary, leaving the trust ac- 
count open and unexplained. If the in- 
tent can be strengthened by acts and 
declarations of the depositor in his life- 
time amounting to publication of his 
intent, a more satisfactory case is made 
out, but it is not absolutely essential. in 
the absence of explanation, where the 
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depositor dies leaving the trust account 
existing. 


The court therefore held that it was - 


John’s money that the bank paid to 
John, and not Pat’s. It was John’s as 
long as he lived and kept it in this 
form, but dying before Pat, it would 
become Pat’s, but Pat dying before 
John, it was John’s now, as it was be- 
fore, and a tentative trust only had 
been established. 


Anotuer LEApine Casr. 


All that has been noted in this dis- 
cussion leads up to the Matter of Tot- 
ten, 179 N. Y., 112, decided August 5, 
1904, and quite opposite to its famous 
predecessor, Martin vs. Funk, and con- 
tains the most equitable ruling on this 
question that we have noted. The main 
facts are similar to the other cases. 
Here the depositor had several books in 
various savings banks, in fact she 
seemed to be one of those savings bank 
“fiends,” and at one time had thirty- 


one accounts scattered around. She 


treated the money precisely as her own, 


depositing, withdrawing, closing and 
opening as she chose, and, dying, left 
several trust accounts behind her. No 
beneficiary ever knew of these accounts, 
but the administratrix was sued to re- 
cover on money so deposited and with- 
drawn. If an absolute trust had been 
created, as in the instances above not- 
ed, there would doubtless have been a 
grievous miscarriage of justice, but the 
court took a broad and _ liberal view, 
duly considering the circumstances and 
customs of the trustee, and laid down 
the comprehensive rule which caused 
the savings bank fraternity to breathe 
a sigh of relief, to wit: “A deposit by 
one person of his own money, in his 
own name as trustee for another, stand- 
ing alone, does not establish an irrevoc- 
able trust during the lifetime of the de- 
positor. It is a tentative trust merely, 
revocable at will, until the depositor 
dies or completes the gift in his life- 
time by some unequivocal act or declar- 
ation, such as delivery of the pass book 
or notice to the beneficiary. In case the 
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depositor dies before the beneficiary 
without revocation, or some decisive act 
or deciaration of disaffirmance, the pre- 
sumption arises that an absolute trust 
was created as to the balance on hand 
at the death of the depositor.” 

But what shall constitute an “un- 
equivocal act or declaration” that the 
court will accept? This is answered in 
the negative in the most recent decision 
along this line, the case of Tierney vs. 
Fitzpatrick, rendered Dec. 6, 1907. 
The Totten case was sustained without 
comment, but inasmuch as the trustee 
had made several declarations, it will 
be of interest to note how these were 
viewed by the court. 

Shortly after opening the account, 
the father handed the pass book to the 
son, in the presence of the latter’s wife, 
remarking, “Here, Frank, is the book. 
I have started an account for you in 
the bank, so if anything happens to me 
you will have something to fall back 
upon, knowing you have the rheuma- 
tism.” The book was then placed in 
a safe in the son’s home, where both 
had access to it. The father iook the 
book, making deposits as occasion de- 
manded, replacing it when this was 
done, but subsequently withdrew the 
entire amount. 

Another witness testified that the 
father had said to him that “he had 
placed money in the bank for Frank,” 
and exhibited the book. To another he 
had said that “he had fixed Frank, so 
that in case of his death, he would be 
perfectly independent, etc.” After the 
death of the father, the son sued the 
executrix to recover the amount so de- 
posited and withdrawn, and it would 
seem to have been a case bordering 
closely upon an absolute trust. 

The court took the position that these 
statements merely indicated the intent 
of the depositor that the beneficiary 
should have the money after his death, 
and in no case did the words indicate 
the intent to give the son any interest 
in the present. “In our view,” said the 
court, “to establish the unequivocal act 
or declaration, referred to by the 
Court of Appeals, to transfer a tenta- 
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tive trust into an irrevocable, there must 
be something more than a declaration 
that the beneficiary shall have the prop- 
erty after the death of the depositor. 
Such a declaration by its very terms 
negatives the idea that any present in- 
terest in the deposit is to pass to the 
cestui que trust during the depositor’s 
life, and is entirely consistent with a 
reservation by the depositor of the 
right to deal with the fund during his 
life.” 

In full accord, therefore, with these 
rulings, and common sense and justice, 
withal, the banking law of New York 
State reads, “When any deposit shall 
be made by any person in trust for an- 
other, and no other or further notice of 
the existence and terms of a legal and 
valid trust shall have been given in 
writing to the bank, in the event of the 
death of the trustee, the same, or any 
part thereof, together with the dividends 
or interest thereon, may be paid to the 
person for whom the deposit was 
made.” (Sec. 114.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


From the report of the committee 

authorized to suggest changes in 
the savings bank laws of Massachusetts, 
the following selections are made: 


Bank Stocks. 


While most of the bank stocks held 
by the banks have proved a valuable 
and profitable investment, some of them 
have proved the reverse, and have occa- 
sioned considerable losses to the savings 
banks holding them, through the fact 
of their liability to assessment thereon. 
The amount invested in bank stocks is 
decreasing every year, and the general 
tendency of the banks is to dispose of 
this class of investment. If the com- 
mittee were constructing a new law to- 
day, there is little doubt that bank 
stocks would not be included as an 
authorized investment for savings 
banks. Inasmuch, however, as since the 
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The savings bank would therefore 
seem to be justified and amply protect- 
ed in accepting such accounts with the 
above understanding, both for the sake 
of the desirability of such accounts, as 
they are generally of permanent char- 
acter, and for the sake of the depositor 
who wishes to thus dispose of his prop- 
erty without making a will, but inas- 
much as the relation between the bank 
and the depositor is contractual. as has 
been held in this State, it might not be 
out of place to add an endorsement on 
al] such accounts, stating the exact con- 
ditions under which such accounts are 
accepted. The following, as used by a 
metropolitan bank, would seem to be a 
brief and comprehensive statement of 
those conditions, viz.: 


It is hereby stipulated and agreed, 
that this account, No.....is a TRUST 
ACCOUNT, subject to the order of the 
Trustee during life and at the death of 
the Trustee, the amount then duc there- 
on is to belong to and paid to the bene- 
ficiary. 
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passage of the first law in 1834 they 
have been permitted to invest in them, 
and as the banks are generally dispos- 
ing of them, the committee do not feel 
disposed to recommend their discontin- 
uance as a legal investment; but they 
consider the present policy of the banks 
a wise one, and believe that it should 
be followed until eventually all bank 
stocks are eliminated from the invest- 
ments of Massachusetts savings banks. 
as they have already been eliminated by 
law from the investments of Massachu- 
setts life insurance companies. 


Loans oN Persona Security. 


From the earliest records of the 
banking department it is evident that 
loans on personal security have always 
been one of the principal assets of 
Massachusetts savings banks. 

The loans on personal security must, 
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by law, mature within a year from the 
date they are made. They are there- 
fore the only asset which is able to take 
advantage promptly of a period of 
high interest rates. No data exist to 
show, over a period of years, the com- 
yarative income-producing value of 
loans on real estate and loans on per- 
onal security; but it is probable that 
he latter, after allowing for the tax, 
produce nearly as large a rate of in- 
come as the former. They certainly 
produce a much higher rate of income 
than public funds and railroad bonds. 

These loans are also most valuable 
to the banks, as constituting a second- 
ary reserve to supplement their cash. 
By arranging to have their loans on 
personal security mature at successive 
intervals throughout the year, the 
banks virtually have a large available 
fund from which, if necessary, depos- 
itors may be paid or other forms of in- 
vestment made without their being 
obliged to sell their public funds or 
railroad bonds. In this way they may 
with safety keep a smaller proportion 
of their funds in cash than is the case 
with banks in States where fewer loans 
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on personal security are made; the 
amount of cash carried by the savings 
banks of Massachusetts being about 
two per cent., and elsewhere about five 
per cent., of the total funds. 

The great value of these loans to the 
savings banks as a form of reserve was 
very forcibly demonstrated last autumn, 
when deposits were being withdrawn 
from them in large volume. Mort- 
gages, of slow convertibility at any 
time, were then of little avail, and 
bonds could be sold only at a sacrifice; 
but maturing loans on personal secur- 
ity furnished a large amount of ready 
cash, without which many more banks 
would have been obliged to require no- 
tice of withdrawal from their depos- 
itors. 

On account of their ready converti- 
bility and their short duration, these 
loans give an element of elasticity to 
the investments of the savings banks 
which is very desirable. In times of 
unusually heavy deposits loans on per- 
sonal security may without difficulty be 
largely increased, while in times of 
heavy withdrawals they are apt to be 
decreased accordingly. 


PROGRESS OF TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


H. B. RORIE, C.A., one of the 

* Inspectors in Scotland for the 
Trustee Savings Bank Inspection Com- 
mittee, gives the following account of 
the progress of the British savings 
banks. in a recent number of “The Ac- 
countants’ Magazine” (Edinburgh): 


The Parliamentary Blue Book of Returns 
from the Trustee Savings Banks in Eng- 
land and Wales, Scotland, Ireland and the 
Channel Islands for the year 1906 has 
been issued, and, as usual, contains a mass 
of very interesting information relating to 
these invaluable institutions. 

The total number of savings banks under 
the management of trustees is given at 
224 for a population (1901) of 41,547,894, 
with an aggregate of £53,009,298, 7s. 6d. 
owing to depositors on 1,759,228 separate 
accounts, on which an average rate of in- 


terest of £2, 9s. 11d. per cent. has been 
paid. 

Fifteen hundred and fifty-seven officers 
are employed, including auditors and treas- 
urers, whereof 235 are unpaid. The 
amount of security given by these officers 
is £658,835, and the total salaries and 
allowances received by them £118,614, 19s, 
8d. 

Notwithstanding these large figures, the 
banks are conducted at a total cost, in- 
cluding all such salaries, etc., of only £149,- 
834, 4s. 3d., being an average sum of 5s. 
6d. per cent. on the capital of the banks, 
or 6 6-10d. for each transaction. 

The total number of deposits made by 
1,759,228 depositors is 3,545,870, who on an 
average have paid in £3, 15s. Id. and 
withdrawn £7 6s. 11d. during the past year, 
and hold an average balance of £36, 2s. 8d. 
at November 20, 1906. 

The total assets, stated at £54,343,878, 
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18s. 5d., with the exception of £365,754, 
15s. 8d. of cash in hand and in joint-stock 
banks, and £624,674, 10s. 9d., the estimated 
value of premises, furniture, etc., are all 
invested with the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, who hold 
for safe custody no less than £53,353,450 
of savings, on which they allow 2.75 per 
cent. The difference between this rate and 
the rate allowed to depositors, viz., 2.497, 
is the profit made by the banks out of 
which the expenses of management have 
to be met—i. e., 5s. 1d. per cent.: it is ob- 
served that the sum due by the National 
Debt Commissioners is £344,151 more than 
the total liability to depositors, which shows 
how profitably these banks have been con- 
aucted. 

In addition to receiving deposits, Govern- 
ment stock and life annuities are obtained 
for depositors for a_ trifling commission. 
The total amount of these purchases for 
depositors on November 20, 1906 was £2,- 
369,009 stock and 11,658 annuities, amount- 
ing to £264,412, of which England and 
Wales hold £1,950,700 stock and 8635 an- 
nuities (£188,334), and Scotland £288,716 
stock and 2261 annuities (£67,345). Of the 
balance, Ireland has £94,626 stock and’ 272 
annuities (£6,222), while £36,366 stock and 
90 annuities (£2,510) belong to other 
islands in the British seas. 


The practice of thrift and the economy 
in working trustee savings banks in our 
country is well brought out in this publi- 
With a population of only 4,472,- 


cation. 
000 Scotland possesses 60 banks, owing 
£18,461,570 to depositors, or £4, 2s. 5d. 
per head on 551,067 accounts, and paying 
interest at the rate of £2, 10s. per cent., 
with a ratio of 4s. 10d. per cent. of ex- 
penses of management to capital, and a 
cost of only 5d. per transaction; compared 
with England and Wales having a popula- 
tion of 32,526,075, with 150 banks liable 
for only £31,378,198, or 19s. 3d. per head 
in respect of 1,127,750 accounts, paying in- 
terest at £2, 9s. 1ld. per cent., the man- 
agement of which runs to ds. 10d. per 
cent. on capital, and 7 ‘2-10d. per transac- 
tion. 

Ireland’s 12 banks for 4,456,546 people 
have a liability of £2,525,336 on 54,632 
accounts, and pay £2, 9s. 3d. per cent. of 
interest. They are run at a cost of 6s. 2d. 
per cent. on capital, and 1s. 0 4-10d. per 
transaction. There are only two banks in 
the Channel Islands. 

It is interesting to note that the cost per 
transaction is less than the previous year 
by about 2-10d. for each country: while five 
years ago it cost England nearly 1d. per 
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transaction more, the rate in Scotland and 
Ireland has remained about the same. 

The amount due to depositors in Ene- 
land has decreased £786 since 1905, while in 
Scotland an increase of £248,672 has been 
recorded, notwithstanding the large emigra- 
tion from the latter country to Canada, 
and the higher rate of interest now to be 
got elsewhere for small sums, which facts 
have seriously affected many banks in Scvi- 
land. The fact that Scotland is the strone- 
hold of the Trustee Savings Bank is ex- 
emplified when we compare the figures for 
1906 with those of 1902, and find an jy- 
crease of sums due to depositors during the 
past four years of £1,002,905 for Scotland, 
and a decrease for England of . £587,012. 

The most successful banks in England 
are carried on at Exeter, throughout Lan- 
cashire, Finsbury and Middlesex street in 
London, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, 
Kingston-on-Hull, and at Sheffield; Liver- 
pool and Manchester heading the list with 
each over £3,000,000 due to depositors. In 
Scotland, Glasgew holds £7,877,556 for de- 
positors, more than double any other bank 
in Great Britain, with Edinburgh, Dundee 
and Aberdeen following with £3,152,225, 
£1,586,658, and £1,224,898 respectively. 
Belfast has the place of honor in Ireland, 
with £778,345 due to depositors, and Guern- 
sey and Jersey with one bank each make 
no mean show with £250,608 and £395.- 
529 respectively. 

The names of all officers, with their re- 
spective salaries anu other allowances, are 
also given in the returns, together with the 
amount of security which each has to pro- 
vide owing to the responsible nature of his 
duties, and a statement of the number of 
hours during which Yanks are open for 
business. A record is also shown of fhe 
trustee savings banks which have been 
closed and have transferred their funds to 
post office savings banks since 1864, in 
which we note 364 were situated in Eng- 
land, 23 in Wales, 13 in Scotland, and 43 
in Ireland. 

It must be borne in mind that the above 
statistics do not include the sums _ held 
by trustee savings banks for depositors in 
special investment departments, and _ the 
large deposits in post office savings banks. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $10 UNITED 
STATES NOTE (BUFFALO). 


SERIES of 1901; check letter “D’’; 

J. W. Lyons, Register of the 
Treasury; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer 
of the United States. 





THE ALDRICH CURRENCY BILL. 


An argument delivered before the Banking and Currency Committee of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, April 13, 1908, by Elmer H. Youngman, 
Editor of The Bankers Magazine, in opposition to Senate Bill No. 3023 
entitled ‘‘An Act to Amend the National Banking Laws.”’ 


ENATE BILL 3023, entitled “An 

act to amend the national banking 
laws.’ and commonly known as the 
Aldrich Bill, is apparently intended to 
provide for the issue of an emergency 
surveney. 

The meaning of the word “emer- 
geney,’ as used in this connection, is 
somewhat elastic. It can hardly be 
held that the furnishing of extra sup- 
plies of money to move the crops is an 
“emergency,” calling for the issue of 
bank notes of a special character. On 
the contrary, to provide the means for 
harvesting and marketing the crops is 
the most natural and the most legiti- 
mate function a bank can perform. Al- 
though it may call for a temporary in- 
crease of ‘currency—or rather for a 
change in the form of bank credits 
from those representing checking ac- 
counts to something that will pass from 
hand to hand as money—if the banks 
were permitted a reasonable freedom in 
the use of their credit they would meet 
this demand promptly and efficiently. 


REAL EMERGENCIES. 


An “emergency,” however, may sig- 
nify the conditions created by a great 
calamity, such as the fires at Chicago. 
Boston and Baltimore, the flood at 
Galveston, or the earthquake and fire 
at San Francisco. Yet these real and 
serious emergencies were met without 
resort to any such doubtful expedient 
as this bill proposes. The people, the 
hanks — all interests and all classes — 
stood together as a unit, and by co- 
operation—the only sure reliance at 
such times—saved the day. 

Then there is another kind of emer- 
geney arising out of panics such as we 
experienced in 1893 and again in 1907. 


Whatever may be the cause of panics, 
they are, in this country, almost invari- 
ably marked by a run on some large 
bank or trust company, resulting in its 
suspension, followed by a more or less 
general demand on the banks for cash. 
This demand comes in part from 
frightened depositors, who may wish to 
withdraw money and hoard it until 
normal conditions are restored. There 
are further demands for cash made 
upon their correspondents by banks in 
anticipation of heavy withdrawals of 
deposits. The machinery of exchange 
gets out of order, and unusual amounts 
of money are required to transact the 
country’s business. 


Puases or Panics. 


There are thus two phases of a 
panic demanding attention: 

First.--A distrust of the banks. 

Second. —— Extraordinary demands 
for cash. 

This bill, in my opinion, contains 
nothing calculated to remove that dis- 
trust of banks which arises in times of 
panic, and which constitutes one of the 
most serious features of every financial 
crisis. 


A Costity Device. 


The bill does attempt to provide for 
meeting the extraordinary demands for 


cash that occur during a panic. But 
the way in which this is done appears 
clumsy and unnecessarily costly. 

In the first place, a bank ta be in a 
position to avail itself of this provision 
must either invest a considerable por- 
tion of its resources in state or munici- 
pal bonds, or it must borrow these se- 
curities. Should it buy them, it will 
be locking up its capital in fixed in- 
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vestments. And while the banks al- 
ready hold securities of this class, to a 
limited extent, any law that offers an 
inducement for commercial banks to 
buy more bonds, of any character, is 
wrong in principle. Bank deposits are 
either payable on demand or at short 
notice, and it is necessary that the re- 
sources of the banks should consist of 
short-time paper. The whole art of 
banking has been declared to lie in the 
ability to distinguish between a mort- 
gage and a bill of exchange. The bill 
under consideration loses sight of this 
important distinction, and invites the 
banks to lock up their capital in bonds; 
or, in other words, in mortgages. 

The notes provided for in the bill 
are unnecessarily costly. First, the 
bonds to be used as security can be 
bought, as a rule, only at a premium, 
while the notes that may be issued 
against them are limited to ninety per 
cent. of the market value of the bonds, 
and are in no case to exceed the par 
value of the latter. The tax on the cir- 
culation secured by other than United 
States bonds, running from 6 to 9 per 
cent. per annum, will also be a serious 
addition to the cost of the emergency 
notes. 

Should the banks borrow the bonds. 
instead of buying them, they would 
have to pay for the temporary use of 


the bonds. 
ForESTALLING a PANIC. 


The issue of an emergency currency 
proceeds on the theory that the way to 
relieve a panic is for the banks to in- 
crease their debts. And this bill au- 
thorizes an increase of the note circula- 
tion to the extent of $500,000,000. 

To me it seems that the more eco- 
nomical and effective way to forestall 
a panic would be to permit the banks 
to change their deposit credits into 
bank notes. This would not entail any 
increase in the debts of the banks, but 
would be merely a change in their 
form, and the notes would be protected 
by the same reserves that supported 
the deposits. If to this were added a 
small safety fund, set aside out of the 
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present tax on circulation, the safety 
of the notes in the hands of the people 
would be absolute. In this way all the 
expense of issuing notes as provided 
for in this bill would be avoided. And. 
of course, it is realized that this ex- 
pense must be borne by the commercia! 
community. 


Too Mucn Power GIvEN THE Secpr- 
TARY OF THE TREAsuURY. 


In Section one, line thirteen, it js 
provided that the granting of applica- 
tions for the issue of the emergency 
currency shall rest in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. “The 
Comptroller of the Currency | shall 
transmit immediately the application, 
with his recommendation, to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who shall, if in 
his judgment business conditions in the 
lecality demand additional circulation, 
approve the same, and shall determine 
the time of issue and fix the amownt,” 
ete. 

No Secretary of the Treasury-—not 
even Hamilton, Gallatin or MeCulloch 
—could possibly exercise this discre- 
tion wisely. James A. Garfield once 
truly declared: “There never did exist 
on this earth a body of men wise 
enough to determine by any arbitrary 
rule how much currency is needed for 
the business of a great country.” 

Yet the bill under consideration 
would confer this tremendous power 
upon one man-—the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

This knowledge of local business 
conditions can be had only by the loca! 
banker, and it is obtained by dealing 
face to face every day with the men 
who make up the business community. 
Nor can it possibly be obtained in any 
other way. 


Men Know Tuer Own 


NEEDs. 


BusiNeEss 


The business men themselves—farm- 
ers, merchants, manufacturers, etc.— 
are the best judges of the need of more 
currency. Their needs in this respect 
will naturally be expressed through 
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the banks, just as their need for meat 
will be expressed through the butcher- 
shops. There are two tests to be ap- 
plied to the issue of bank notes; name- 
ly, is the security offered adequate, and 
does the bank hold a sufficient reserve 
to protect its notes? 

By making the Secretary of the 
Treasury the sole judge of the neces- 
sity. of issuing emergency currency, 
this bill confers upon one man the 
authority to regulate the issue of $500,- 
000,000 of paper currency. ‘That is a 
power too great to be entrusted to any 
individual. No man in this country, 
not even the wisest, is competent to as- 
sume so great a task. Think of it! The 
entire business interests of the country 
dependent upon the will of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

I am too good an American to be- 
lieve that any man who has held that 
great office has been corruptly influ- 
enced. But it is conceivable that a 
Secretary inexperienced in financial af- 
fairs might be hypnotized by powerful 
fnanciers and defer to their opinions. 

The true policy would be to adopt 
some simple means insuring safety of 
the bank notes, and guarding against 
inflation, and then let the people them- 
selves regulate their supply of bank 
currency. They can do it much better 
than the Secretary of the Treasury or 
anybody else. 

Nor is there anything profound or 
mysterious in the operation. A farmer 
desiring money to pay his harvest 
hands, goes to a bank and procures a 
loan, taking the bank’s notes in ex- 
change for his own note. For the lat- 
ter the bank has given the farmer 
something that will circulate as money. 
and the discount charged on the note 
is virtually the premium the farmer 
pays for having his own credit insured. 
The bank takes care that the maker of 
the note is solvent, and sets aside the 
required reserve to support the notes it 
has issued. It is the business of the 
Government to see that the notes are 
always safe and that there is no in- 
lation. 

A small part of the present tax on 
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circulation, set aside to redeem the 
notes of insolvent banks, would assure 
the goodness of the notes, without any 
bond sccurity whatever; and a proper 
system of redemption and provision for 
an adequate reserve would effectively 
prevent inflation. 

The attempt which this bill makes to 
secure an equitable distribution of the 
proposed emergency notes is arbitrary, 
and also leaves too much to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Paves THE Way TO INFLATION. 


At present the circulation of the na- 
tional banks is limited to the amount of 
their paid-in capital. This limit is re- 
moved by the bill under discussion, and 
the banks are allowed to issue notes to 
the extent of their capital and surplus. 
The capital of the national banks on 
February 14, 1908, was $905,000,000, 
and their surplus $554,000,000. 

In the past ten years the circulation 
of the national banks has increased 
from about $200,000,000 to over #600,- 
000,000. This bill makes possible an- 
other addition of $500,000,000, bring- 
ing the total up to over $1,000,000,000. 

All this to be done without adding a 
single dollar to the coin reserves of the 
banks. 

The issue of such an enormous vol- 
ume of paper currency, not based upon 
gold, will of itself tend to engender 
conditions favorable to panics. Instead 
ef preventing a financial crisis, this bill 
will help to create one. 


Bonp Security Wrone In PRINCIPLE. 


Section 2 provides for the acceptance 
of State and municipal bonds as secur- 
ity for the additional circulating notes. 


The issue of a bond-secured bank 
circulation can be defended only on the 
ground that it enables the Government 
to borrow at a lower rate of interest 
than would otherwise be the case. But 
it is not the business of the Govern- 
ment to enhance the price of securities 
cther than its own. 
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A HEreH Tax on Business. 

Section 4 fixes the tax to be paid on 
the additional circulation. This tax is 
so high that it will make the notes of 
no use to commercial borrowers, who 
rarely have to pay more than 6 per 
cent., but may make them of service to 
stock speculators, who sometimes pay 
from 10 to 100 per cent. 


REDEMPTION AND RESERVES. 


Section 7 of the bill makes the bank 
notes redeemable in lawful money. 
This may mean silver dollars or legal- 
tender notes. In my judgment, credit 
obligations of the banks, circulating as 
money, ought to be redeemed in gold. 

Section 8 of the bill slightly in- 
creases the proportion of reserves which 
a bank must keep in its own vaults. 
But whatever advantages might. be 
gained from such a provision are whol- 
ly destroyed by permitting one-third 
of the reserves kept in the banks’ 
vaults to be in the form of securities 
enumerated in Section 2 of the bill. 

If banks held their reserves in secur- 
ities of any kind, they would, in times 
of financial pressure, be compelled to 
market these securities to obtain cash. 
And the result would be that the secur- 
ities could be sold only wat a sacrifice, if 
at all. 

Properly speaking, the only reserve 
of a bank which can be depended upon 
at all times and under all circumstances 
is the cash held in its own vaults. 

I believe that gold coin, kept actually 
in the possession of a bank, constitutes 
the safest basis for the expansion of 
bank credits, whether in the form of 
deposits or notes. 

Beginning at line 13 of Section 8, 
provision is made for exempting depos- 
its of public moneys of the United 
States in designated depositaries from 
the reserve requirements of the Na- 
tional Banking Act. When a ruling 
was made by a former Secretary of the 
Treasury of a like effect, the banks of 
New York refused to be governed by 
it on the ground that such a practice 
would be unsafe. 


MAGAZINE. 


Section 9 gives the Secretary of the 
Treasury absolute power in regulating 
the operations of the act, although th, 
Comptroller of the Currency, from tl. 
nature of his office, would seem to he 
in a better position to judge of the con- 
dition of the banks. As the Comptrol- 
ler’s Bureau is by law under the gen- 
eral direction of the Secretary of #1] 
Treasury already, the necessity for this 
section is not apparent. 


GOVERNMENT Deposits. 


Section 10 provides that nation:| 
banks designated as public depositari:s 
shall pay upon all sums of public 
money deposited with them interest 
a rate to be prescribed by the Secr 
tary of the Treasury, but not less thin: 
one per cent. per annum. 

It is hardly the business of the Go, 
ernment to collect money from the peo- 
ple and lend it to the banks. A Jaro: 
part of the public funds now on de- 
posit with the banks was borrowed at 2 
per cent. To lend it to the banks at 


one per cent. would not be a good busi- 
ness transaction from the public stand 
point. 
The 
quirements as to the security for public 
deposits in the banks. 
I believe it would be 


bill 


continues the present re- 


better if the 
Treasury would deposit its 
funds from day to day, as received, in 
banks in such parts of the country «s 
would suit the public convenience, ¢x- 
acting no interest for these deposits, 
and checking against them just as busi- 
ness men do. Nor is it necessary thiat 
an equal amount of bonds be lodged 
with the Treasury to secure deposits. 
But the Secretary could require satis- 
factory security in the form of a sure 
ty bond, or otherwise. 

If interest is to be paid by the banks 
for Government deposits, the rate 
should be fixed at not less than 2 per 
cent., the present practice of the Treas 
ury in requiring the deposit of an equal 
amount of bonds as security should be 
abolished, and a safety fund created 
out of the interest received to pay any 


surplus 
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losses through the failure of depositary 
banks. 
WITH 


INTERFERENCE THE 


Banks. 


[NWISE 


Section 11 provides that no national 
banking association shall invest any 
part of its funds or deposits in the 
stocks or other securities of any corpo- 
ration or association, any of the officers 
or directors of which are officers or di- 
rectors of such banking association. 

I am not unmindful of the evil which 
this section seeks to remedy. But its 
provisions appear too sweeping. As a 
rule, the purchase of stocks and securi- 
ties by commercial banks is not desir- 
able. But undoubtedly there are times 
when it may be advantageous to a bank 
to invest a portion of its funds in high- 
erade bonds. If this bill should become 
2 law, with Section 11 unchanged, it 
would either deprive the banks of the 
opportunity of making such _invest- 
ments, in many cases, or it would cause 
the officers of the corporations to re- 
sign from their banking connections, 
thus depriving the banks of the service 
of some of the ablest business men in 
the country. 

As cities and states are corporations, 
probably no bank whose officers or di- 
rectors held any public office could in- 
vest in the bonds prescribed in the bill 
as security for additional bank circu- 
lation. 


SpecuLaTIon ENcovurAGED. 


This bill makes no serious attempt to 
remedy the admitted defects of our 
banking and currency system. It virtu- 
ally says to the boomer and speculator, 
“Go ahead and get drunk financially; 
here is a practically unlimited supply 
of stimulants in the shape of paper 
money.” 

The high rates for money usually 
prevailing in the fall, however objec- 
tionable they may be, impose a restraint 
on stock speculation. This restraint 
will be removed should the bill before 
you become a law. For speculators 
could afford to pay the high tax on the 
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circulation, which would still afford 
them a practically unlimited supply of 
funds and at lower rates than they now 
obtain them. 

Let no one imagine that the emer- 
gency currency provided in this bill is 
analogous to that issued by the Im- 
perial Bank of Germany. The German 
bank notes are secured, invariably, by 
one-third cash and two-thirds short- 
term commercial paper. 


A Froop or Paper “Money.” 


Will the possibility of adding $500,- 
000,000 of Sank paper toe the present 
total of $600,000,000, none of which 
is based upon coin reserves, strengthen 
our position or weaken it? Inflation of 
credit, in the opinion of many, is one 
of the primary causes of a panic. Is 
more inflation the proper remedy’ A 
flood of additional paper money, rep- 
resenting that much more liability on 
the part of the banks, may conceivably 
add to distrust instead of checking it. 


AGAINsT THE SourH AND WEsr. 


This measure is directly antagonistic 
to the interests of the South and West 
—sections where there is supposed to 
be an especial need for additicnal sup- 
plies of bank notes at certain seasons 
of the year. The banks of these sec- 
tions hold but a comparatively small 
amount of the bonds which the bill per- 
mits to be employed as a basis of the 
increased circulation. Moreover, if the 
banks should buy such bonds as a pre- 
liminary to issuing notes, it would not 
only fail to afford their communities 
any relief, but would actually aggra- 
vate the local distress. A bank would 
have to buy $100,000 worth of bonds 
in order to issue $90,000 in notes. Thus. 
instead of adding to the volume of cur- 
rency in its own locality, a bank taking 
out circulation under the Aldrich Bill, 
if it must first buy the bonds, would 
actually reduce it. On the other hand, 
if the bank owned the bonds, and hy- 
pothecated them for notes, it would be 
taking that much from the funds held 
to secure the payment of its deposits, 
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and pledging the securities for other 
additional liabilities. 


Parrr THE Best SeE- 
CURITY. 


CoMMERCIAL 


Commercial paper—that is, drafts 
drawn against products on their way 
from the producer to the consumer, or 
the promissory notes of farmers, manu- 
facturers, merchants and others—is the 
true form of security for a bank circu- 
lation. Under proper regulations there 
is no good reason why a bank should 
not exchange its circulating notes for 
such security. It is the only form of 
security which is universal, and the pro- 
ducers of cotton and grain would be 
especially benefited by making their 
notes available as a basis of bank-note 
circulation. As to the safety of such a 
note circulation, if based upon a fur- 
ther security of a gold reserve of 25 
per cent., and with a proper system of 
redemption, there can be no question. 
The report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for 1906 shows that since the 
beginning of the national banking sys- 
tem the national banks which have been 
placed in the hands of receivers had 
issued a total circulation of $27,628,- 
108. During the existence of the na- 
tional banks they have paid in taxes on 
circulation, $98,730,906. So that if this 
tax had been applied to the payment 
of notes of failed banks—a very proper 
use for it-—there would have been a sur- 
plus, after paying all the notes of 
failed banks, amounting to $71,102,- 
798. This is on the assumption that 
the notes of the failed banks had been 
secured only by the tax. As a matter 
of fact, however, the national banks 
that have failed have paid 75 per cent., 
or over, of the claims against them, so 
that the amount of notes to be paid 
out of the fund derived from the tax 
on circulation, if there had been no 
bond security, would be reduced to $6,- 
907,027, and the surplus left over after 
paying these notes out of the fund 
mentioned would be increased to $91,- 
823,879. 

In the late panic the Loan Commit- 
tee of the New York Clearing-House 
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Association accepted as collateral se- 
eurity for loan certificates, stocks, se- 
eurities and commercial paper of an ag- 
gregate value of $453,000,000. Of this 
emount $330,000,000, or 72.92 per 
cent., was commercial paper. Not a 
dollar was lost. Not a single merchant 
whose paper was accepted defaulted. If 
bonds are the most desirable form of 
security, the fact seems to have escaped 
the observation of the New York 
Clearing-House Association, composed 
of some of the ablest bankers in the 
country. 

In dealing with panics I believe in 
hygiene rather than in medicine. But 
at all events the proper cure is not to 
be found in a resort to the printing- 
press. A flood of bank notes is not the 


proper remedy. 


Farmers CuECKED THE PANIc. 


The panic of last October was not 
broken by the issue of “shinplasters,” 
but by the importation of gold. When 
the toppling credit structure was re- 
enforced by the solid foundation of 
$100,000,900 of gold brought in from 
abroad, confidence was restored. And 
in this connection I wish to say that, in 
my judgment, it was not Mr. Morgan 
or Mr. Rockefeller, nor the bankers of 
the country, who were chiefly instru- 
mental in restoring confidence, though 
I should not wish to take anything from 
the credit justly belonging to them. 
But in the final analysis we find that 
the situation was saved by the Ameri- 
can farmer whose products, rapidly 
moved forward to the world’s markets, 
afforded the basis for importing the 
$100,000,000 of gold that gave a solid 
basis for our weakened credit structure, 
and thus restored confidence. 


Bitt in THE InrTEREstT oF Bonp Syn- 
DICATES AND SPECULATORS. 


Gentlemen, I have scanned this bill 
attentively. I find in it some provision 
for benefiting the syndicates that may 
have municipal bonds to sell. I find a 
provision for the issue of bank currency 
that may be of help to the Wall Street 
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speculator. But the most diligent study 
of this bill fails to reveal a line or a 
svllable that will be of the slightest 
benefit to the farmer, the merchant or 
the manufacturer. The bond brcker 
and the stock speculator seem to have 
been taken care of and the producers 
and the commercial classes completely 
ignored. 

This bill is fundamentally unscien- 
tific and unsound. Should it become a 
law it will be a direct incentive to spec- 
ulation, extravagance and the undue ex- 
tension of enterprise. It does not 
squarely meet the issues of the time, 
but evades them. 

Compromise is sometimes unavoid- 
able. But it presupposes a sound basis 
to work from, and no such basis exists 
in this bill. It is from beginning to 
end hopelessly wrong, and no amount 
of tinkering can make it right. 


Basis For Currency LEGISLATION. 


I shall not presume to offer this 
committee a substitute for the bill un- 
der consideration, but content myself 
with the following suggestions as af- 
fording a basis of whatever Icgislation 
may be finally adopted: 

First—The safety of our banks 
should be increased, either by more ef- 
ficient supervision or otherwise. 

Second.—The Secretary cf the 
Treasury should be prohibited from 
attempting to regulate the money mar- 
ket. 

Third.—The issue of bank notes 
based upon bonds should be stopped, 
and, under proper safeguards, the banks 
should be allowed to issue their notes 
based upon gold coin and commercial 
paper. 

Fourth. The bank reserves should 
be strengthened. 

For dealing with great financial 
emergencies, I doubt if any more ef- 
fective machinery can be devised than 
the clearing-house associations of the 
country. It might be wise, however, to 
regulate their operations to some ex- 
tent and to legalize expedients which 
have been found serviceable. 

Finally, if our country is to hold its 
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ewn in the contest for the world’s 
trade, we must take care that our bank- 
ing and currency systems are made 
thoroughly efficient. Nothing but the 
best will suffice. This bill offers no 
hope of improvement. It perpetuates a 
mistaken principle, and introduces new 
and dangerous elements into our cur- 
rency. In my opinion it will tend to 
engender the conditions that lead to 
panics, and will be wholly useless as a 
remedy. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $5 SILVER 
CERTIFICATE (INDIAN HEAD). 


ERIES 1899; check letter C; plate 

number 790; J. W. Lyons, Regis- 

ter of the Treasury; Chas. H. Treat, 
Treasurer of the United States. 

A poorly executed photo-mechanical 


_ production printed on two pieces of 


paper between which silk threads have 
been distributed. 

The seal, Treasury number, and large 
numeral are good, both as to color and 
workmanship. The Indian portrait is 
very poor as is the lathe work on the 
face of note, the lines being broken and 
disconnected. 

The color of the back approximates 
closely that of the genuine, but very 
little attempt has been made to imitate 
the fine lines of the lathe and scroll 


work. ill 


OBJECTIONS TO BANK DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE. 


U NDER this title, in a recent num- 

ber of the “American Review of 
Reviews,” Professor David Kinley says: 

Such a scheme would not prevent “runs.” 
When people are seized with the fear that 
they cannot get the money to their credit in 
banks, what they are usually afraid of is 
not that they cannot ultimately get it, but 
that they cannot get it immediately, or at 
command. This fear will not be removed 
by the knowledge that they can finally get 
one-fourth or one-third of it, according to 
the proportion of the safety fund. Under 
an insurance scheme, therefore, they will 
insist, as they do now, on drawing out their 
funds when a scare comes. 





BANKING AND COMMERCIAL 


SS 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. 


APPOINTMENT OF RECEIVTER— 
NECESSITY OF NOTICE—CON- 
TRACT WITH OTHER BANK 
FOR PAYMENT OF DEPOSIT- 
ORS. 


PEOPLE vs. ORIENTAL BANK. 


NEW YORK SUPREME COURT, APPELLATE 
DIVISION, FIRST DEPARTMENT, 
MARCH 17, 1908. 


Upon the application of the Attorney 
General for the appointment of a receiver 
for a bank, notice should be given to the 
bank, and should not be dispensed with by 
the court, unless upon proven facts show- 
ing a necessity for instant action to prevent 
some impending wrong. 

Before the court is justified in appoint- 
ing a receiver, the facts upon which such 
relief is applied for must be proved hy 
competent legal evidence, and this require- 
ment is not met by a verified complaint 
alone, especially where the allegations of 
the complaint are upon information and be- 
lief. 

Closing of the banking house and calling 
upon the superintendent of banks to take 
charge of its assets may be deemed acts of 
insolvency, but are not conclusive. 

Nor do such acts amount to a surrender 
of the corporate franchises of the bank. 

Where a bank which has closed its doors. 
but is not insolvent, has in good faith, 
made a contract with a responsible finan- 
cial institution to pay the claim of its cred- 
itors forthwith, there is no necessity for 
the appointment of a receiver. 
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“Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in 


HIS was an action by the people 

to dissolve the Oriental Bank 

of New York on the ground that it was 
insolvent and unsafe, and inexpedient 
for it to continue doing business, and 
that it was unable so to do. From an 


order vacating an order appointing tem- 
porary receivers, the people appealed. 


Affirmed. 


Hovcuron, J.: The defendant is a 
domestic moneyed corporation, organ- 
ized for the purpose of conducting a 
banking business. On the 31st day of 
January, 1908, a resolution was passed 
by its board of directors, closing its 
doors and requesting the State Super- 
intendent of Banks to take charge of its 
affairs. That official complied with the 
request, and on the 4th day of Febru- 
ary following advised the Attorney- 
General of the state that the defendant 
had suspended payment, and that he 
had taken possession of its assets at its 
request, and formally reported to him 
that it was unsafe and inexpedient at 
that time for the defendant to continue 
business. Examiners from the Banking 
Department were directed by the Super- 
intendent to examine as to the assets 
and liabilities of the defendant, and 
they found and reported that, exclu- 
sive of liability on its capital stock of 
$750,000, the defendant had, on the 
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day the Superintendent took possession, 
a surplus of $1,233,636.34. Certified 
public accountants were also employed, 
and they found the surplus to be, after 
making such deductions as they con- 
sidered proper, $1,498,432.17. Since 
these reports were made, it appears the 
liability of defendant upon clearing 
house certificates has been reduced by 
nearly $600,000. 

These examinations having shown the 
solvency of defendant, negotiations 
were entered into by authority of de- 
fendant’s board of directors with the 
Metropolitan Trust Company for the 
loan of a sufficient sum of money to pay 
all depositors and creditors of the de- 
fendant. These negotiations resulted in 
an agreement on the part of the trust 
company, the details of which we do 
not deem material, to advance sufficient 
money for that purpose. The Superin- 
tendent of Banks gave his approval to 
this arrangement, subject, however, to 
acquiescence on the part of the Attor- 
ney-General. That official was apprised 
of what the condition of the bank had 


been found to be, and of the arrange- 
ment that had been made to pay its 
debts, and of the approval of the Super- 
intendent of Banks, and was asked to 


signify his approval thereof. Instead 
of giving his approval or signifying his 
disapproval, or doing anything except 
to say that he would take the matter up 
with the Superintendent of Banks at 
his earliest opportunity, which he does 
not appear to have done, he instituted 
this action to dissolve the defendant on 
the ground that it was insolvent, and 
that it was unsafe and inexpedient for 
it to continue doing business, and that 
it was unable so to do. The complaint 
was verified on February 28 by the At- 
torney-General himself, and on_ that 
day, upon the complaint alone, without 
any supporting affidavit, he applied to 
the court ex parte for the appointment 
of temporary receivers. An order was 
made appointing the Carnegie Trust 
Company and Henry Schneider such re- 
ceivers. The order recites that sufficient 
reason appeared for dispensing with 
notice of the application, and contained 
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an order to show cause on March 24. 
1908, why the receivers should not be 
made permanent, together with the or- 
dinary restraining provision meanwhile. 
On the following day, on the applica- 
tion of the defendant, in which more 
than ninety per cent. of the depositors 
and more than seventy per cent. of the 
stockholders of the defendant joined, 
the same judge who granted the order 
appointing the receivers made 2n order 
requiring the Attorney-General and the 
receivers to show cause why the order 
appointing them should not be set aside. 
On the return of this order to show 
cause, the order appointing the tem- 
porary receivers was vacated, and the 
plaintiff appeals. 

The appointment of receivers of mon- 
eyed corporations is regulated by chap- 
ter 60, p. 113, of the Laws of 1902, 
which provides that the court may, in 
a case provided by law, appoint a re- 
ceiver of such corporation, and may, in 
its discretion, dispense with notice of 
the application. The complaint, upon 
which alone the application was made, 
showed that the defendant’s assets were 
in the hands of the Superintendent of 
Banks, voluntarily placed there by the 
defendant itself. The Attorney-Gen- 
cral should have given the defendant 
notice of his application for the ap- 
pointment of the temporary receivers. 
Unless there be some emergency re- 
quiring immediate action, the law con- 
templates the giving of notice of an ap- 
plication for the appointment of receiv- 
ers. The court to which application 
may be made is given discretion to dis- 
pense with notice, but that discretion 
must be based on some proven facts pre- 
sented to it showing necessity for in- 
stant action to prevent some impending 
wrong. Conclusions are not enough; 
and, if such proven facts are not pre- 
sented, notice should not be dispensed 
with, but should be required. In the 
present case, instead of there being 
any proof authorizing the dispensing 
with notice, the only proof before the 
court was that contained in the com- 
plaint itself, which showed that the 
funds of the defendant were in the 
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hands of the Superintendent of Banks, 
the state official authorized by law to 
hold them. 

The court having been led into im- 
properly dispensing with notice of ap- 
pointment of the temporary receivers, 
it was very proper for the judge who 
granted the original order to grant an 
order to show cause, and thus give the 
defendant an opportunity to be heard 
to set aside the order which he had im- 
providently granted without notice. The 
effect of this order to show cause was 
not to review the former order, but rath- 
er to grant a hearing on the propriety 
of appointing receivers at all, and to 
advance the hearing on the original 
order to show: cause appointed for 
March 24th to an earlier date. Treat- 
ing the procedure in this manner, as it 
is proper we should, it is manifest that 
on the hearing the defendant was shown 
to be perfectly solvent, and that receiv- 
ers ought not to have been appointed, 
and that the order vacating their ap- 
pointment was proper. 

The report of the bank examiners 


showed a surplus over debts of nearly 
$1,250,000, and that of the public ac- 


countants of nearly $1,500,000. The 
liability of the defendant to its stock- 
holders on its $750,000 of capital stock 
is of no concern to the people. The At- 
torney-General is not the guardian of 
investors against their will. Paternal 
government in this state has not vet 
gone to the extent of regulating in what 
its citizens shall invest their money. It 
is primarily the creditors of an insol- 
vent corporation with which the state 
is concerned. It is hardly probable 
that the assets of the defendant, cut 
down as they have been, will further 
shrink sufficiently to wipe out the large 
surplus shown so that the creditors of 
the defendant will not obtain their mon- 
ey in full. 

The complaint alleges that from re- 
ports made by the Superintendent of 
Banks to the Attorney General, he be- 
lieves the defendant will be unable to 
pay its depositors and other creditors. 
The only report disclosed by the rec- 
ord is one which shows the large sur- 
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plus referred to. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has received no report of the Su- 
perintendent of Banks that the defend- 
ant is actually insolvent, so far as ap- 
pears, but only that it was at the time 
of making it unsafe and inexpedient for 
the defendant to continue business. If 
the Attorney General has any report 
from the Superintendent of Banks as 
to defendant’s insolvency, which is 
quite improbable, he should have pre- 
sented it by affidavit or alleged its sub- 
stance in the complaint. 

It is true that the law provides that 
the Superintendent of Banks shall in- 
form the Attorney General with respect 
to the financial condition of moneyed 
corporations. The report, however, even 
of the Superintendent of Banks is not 
conclusive as to insolvency, any mor« 
than the conclusion on that subject of 
the Attorney General himself. ‘The 
report of the Superintendent (of 
Banks) to the Attorney General in re- 
gard to the defendant’s transactions 
may have been quite sufficient to jus- 
tify the Attorney General in bringing 
the action; but the report in and of it- 
self was not sufficient for a cause of 
action. Neither the opinion of the Su- 
perintendent nor of the Attorney Gen- 
eral that it is unsafe or inexpedient to 
allow a bank * * * to transact busi- 
ness is a sufficient basis for a judgment 
dissolving a corporation and distribut- 
ing its assets through the medium of a 
receiver or otherwise. * * * A mere 
statement that the Superintendent is of 
the opinion that it would be unsafe and 
inexpedient for the defendant to trans- 
act business any longer, and that the 
Attorney General concurs with him, 
does not constitute a cause of action.” 
People v. Manhattan Real Estate & L. 
Co., 175 N. Y. 133, 137, 138, 67 N. E. 
219, 220. 

There is a further broad allegation 
in the complaint that the defendant is 
insolvent. The Attorney General does 
not allege that he himself examined as 
to the assets and liabilities of the de- 
fendant, so that he acquired personal 
knowledge of its financial condition. 
The whole tenor of his complaint is that 
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his conclusion, which he alleges as a 
positive fact, is based on information 
furnished by others. The complaint, 
therefore, standing alone, stated no 
facts upon which a judgment of in- 
solvency could be based. 

Before a court is justified in appoint- 
ing a receiver, the facts upon which 
such relief is granted must be proved 
by competent legal evidence. (Platt 
vs. Elias, 101 App. Div. 518, 523, 91 
N. Y. Supp. 1079). This requirement 
is not met by a verified complaint alone. 
although the allegations are positively 
made (Kieley vs. Barron & Cooke H. 
& P. Co., 87 App. Div. 317, 84 N. Y. 
Supp. 306); and especially is this true 
where the allegations of the complaint 
are upon information and belief, or such 
as can come only from information. 
(Weber vs. Wallerstein, 111 App. Div. 
700, 97 N. Y. Supp. 852.) 

The closing of defendant’s banking 
house and calling upon the Superin- 
tendent of Banks to take charge of its 
assets may very properly be deemed 
acts of insolvency, but they are not con- 
clusive acts. When it was shown, as 
it was, that this course was unnecessary, 
that the defendant was able to pay its 
debts and have a large surplus besides, 
these acts resulting, as they must, from 
fright or overcaution in view of the 
financial situation existing, or from ig- 
norance of the solvency now disclosed. 
lose their probative force. Nor were 
such acts a surrender of defendant’s 
corporate franchise. A surrender of 
corporate franchises cannot be inferred 
even from insolvency and suspension of 
business for a less period than that des- 
ignated by the statute to consummate 
it, unless the circumstances are such 
as to make it appear that the corpora- 
tion has not power to continue or re- 
sume its business. (United Glass Co. 
vs. Vary, 79 Hun, 103, 29 N. Y. Supp. 
636.) 

It is urged that Matter of Murray 
Hill Bank, 153 N. Y. 199, 47 N. E. 
298, and People vs. Mercantile Co-op- 
erative Bank, 53 App. Div. 295, 65 N. 
Y. Supp. 766, are authority for sus- 
taining the appointment of the receiv- 


ers. In our view, these decisions are 
not controlling. The point involved in 
the first of these cases was whether pro- 
ceedings taken by the Attorney Gen- 
eral took precedence over a proceeding 
for voluntary dissolution of a conceded- 
ly insolvent banking institution, and it 
was held that the Attorney General’s 
right was paramount. In the latter 
case, it was determined upon the facts 
that the acts of the corporation were 
such that it would not longer be permit- 
ted to do business. 

Concerning the proposed contract 
with the trust company, it is urged that 
it is not a binding contract on the trust 
company obligating it to advance the 
money necessary to pay defendant’s 
creditors, and that the terms are ex- 
travagant, and that the trust company 
cannot in any event lend the amount of 
money required, because a sum is called 
for in excess of the amount that it is 
permitted to loan. We must assume 
from the record that the proposition of 
the trust company is made in good faith, 
and that it will carry out its agreement. 
There is nothing in the record to show 
that it has not the power to do what it 
has agreed to do; and it is more than 
probable that it can, in view of the quick 
assets which are immediately available 
for purchase or sale. If the creditors 
are paid, however, that is all that con- 
cerns the plaintiff at the present time. 
The trust company has made a plain 
business proposition to advance the nec- 
essary money to do this, upon what ap- 
pears to be ample security. 

So far, however, as concerns the ap- 
proval in the order appealed from of 
the proposed agreement between the 
Oriental Bank and the Metropolitan 
Trust Company, it was unnecessary; as 
was also the direction to the Superin- 
tendent of Banks to release the assets 
in his hands. This latter result would 
naturally follow, if he shall be satisfied 
that the bank is solvent and will be 
able, under the proposed agreement if 
executed, to pay its creditors at once. 
As soon as the receivers are discharged. 
the management of the affairs of the 
bank reverts to the directors, who have 
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full authority to enter into any lawful 
arrangement for the purpose of prompt- 
ly meeting its obligations; and, there- 
fore, the order in these regards should 
be modified. 

The order appealed from will be 
modified in the manner hereinbefore in- 
dicated, and, as modified, affirmed. 

Patterson, P.J., and McLaughlin and 
Seott, JJ., concur. 


NOTE—COLLAT- 
OF 


PROMISSORY 
ERAL SECURITY — SALE 
COLLATERAL. 


SMITH vs. SHIPPERS OIL CO. 


SUPREME COURT OF LOUISIANA, Nov. 18, 
1907. 


A pledgee cannot lawfully sell the 
pledged property, save in satisfaction of the 
debt which it is intended to secure; nor can 
a third person, with knowledge of the facts, 
acquire title to such property when sold to 
pay another debt. 

When the holder of a note, secured by 
the pledge of property belonging to the 
indorser, sells such property in satisfaction 
of the debt due him, and realizes sufficient 
for the purpose, the note is paid, the in- 
dorser becomes subrogated to the rights of 
the holder, and the latter cannot lawfully 
put the note in circulation by indorsing it, 
without recourse or otherwise, to the pur- 
chaser of the pledged property. 

Where a note, payable on demand at the 
payee bank, is secured by a pledge of col- 
laterals, which the bank is authorized to 
sell on the failure of the maker to respond 
to a call for additional security and after 
demand for payment, the bank has no right 
to sell the collaterals unless such call and 
demand have first been made. 

Considered without reference to the stip- 
ulation concerning the call for additional 
security, the pledgor in a contract, reading 
as here below and securing a demand note 
payable at the bank of the payee and holder. 
does not waive his right to actual notice, 
by demand for payment or otherwise, of the 
intention of the pledgee to sell the pledged 
property: 

“This note is secured by pledge of the 
securities mentioned on the reverse hereof, 
with the right to call for additional se- 
curity, should the same decline, and, on 
failure to respond, this obligation shall be 
deemed to become due and payable on de- 
mand, with the full power and authority 
to sell * * * the whole of said property, 
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or any part thereof, * * * at public or 


private sale, at the option of the bank, and 
without further notice.” 

The words “further notice,” as thus used 
imply actual previous notice of the demand 
for payment, and whilst such demand, made 
without the knowledge of the pledgor at th: 
place where the note is payable, may |) 
sufficient in some cases, it does not, in « 
case such as this, constitute a sufficient basi 
for the sale of the pledged property. 

Where by a course of dealing, followed 
by a specific assurance to that effect, the 
maker of a demand note payable at the 
payee bank, and for the payment of which 
securities are pledged, is led to believe tha 
the securities will not be sold without actual 
notice to him, a sale without such notic 
will not be sustained, either as to the pledge: 
or as to the alleged buyer, when it appears 
that the latter was fully informed of the 
situation. 

A transaction whereby a bank, holding 
demand note payable to it at its place o} 
business and secured by pledge, indorses th: 
note “without recourse” and delivers it, with 
the pledged securities, to a third person for 
a consideration more than sufficient to pa: 
the note, is upon its face a sale of the note 
and a substitution of the purchaser in the 
place of the bank as the pledgee of the se- 
curities. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 


HIS action involved the title to cer- 

tain stock which had been depos 

ited with a bank as collateral security, 

and which the bank had transferred to- 

gether with the note. The points decid- 

ed are stated in the official syllabus 
given above. 


BANK’S RIGHT OF SET-OFF 
PASS BOOK. 


BANK OF LAWRENCEVILLE sys. 
ROCKMORE & CO. 


COURT OF GEORGIA, Nov. 16, 


1907. 


A bank has the right to set off a ma- 
tured debt due to it against the deposit of 
its debtor. While a pass-book is evidence ot 
the amount due to a depositor it is not 
conclusive evidence of that fact. 


SUPREME 


HIS action was brought by the 

firm of Rockmore & Co. to re- 

cover an alleged deficit from the Bank 
of Lawrenceville. 
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LumpKIN, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion) : . 

Complaint is made that the court re- 
fused to give in charge the following 
request: “If a depositor in a bank is 
indebted thereto in an amount in ex- 
cess of the balance shown to be due on 
his pass book, it can refuse to pay a 
check on his account, and retain what- 
ever balance is shown to be due thereon, 
to protect itself from loss by reason of 
such indebtedness. In other words, the 
bank could legally set off such  in- 
debtedness against the balance so due 
on account.” This request is defective. 
in that it treats the pass book as being 
conclusive as to the state of the ac- 
count. It is evidence, but not conclu- 
sive evidence. In this very case it was 
agreed that the pass book did not 
actually show the state of the account. 
A bank has the right to set off against 
the amount of a general deposit be- 
longing to a customer a matured claim 
due by the customer to it. (Georgia 


Seed Co. vs. Talmadge & Co., 96 Ga. 
254, 1 Morse, Banks and Banking [4th 


Fd.] sees. 324, 334.) It is not neces- 
sary to deal with the question of un- 
matured claims, or with deposits made 
by one in the name of another, but 
which have not ripened into complete 
gifts to the other for want of delivery, 
or as to which no title to the deposit 
or deposit account has passed to such 
other for want of notice. None of 
these matters are here involved. It 
may be also stated that Rockmore ap- 
pears to have been insolvent, and the 
bank’s claim was past due. 


RIGHT TO INSPECT BOOKS OF 
BANK—-WHEN INSPECTION 
WILL NOT BE ALLOWED. 
PEOPLE, ex. rel. WILSON R. HUN- 

TER vs. THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 

OF NEW YORK. 

SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK, AP- 
PELLATE DIVISION, FIRST DEPARTMENT, 

DECEMBER 6, 1907. 


The granting of a writ of mandamus for 
the inspection of the books o: a national 


bank rests in the sound discretion of the 
court, and will be denied where the applica- 
tion is made for some ulterior and improper 
purpose. 

Where the facts shown justify the in- 
ference that the application is not in good 
faith, the court will require the applicant 
to show for what purpose the application 
is made and whether he is acting at the in- 
stigation of others. 


HIS was an appeal by the Nation- 

al Park Bank of New York from 

an order granting a peremptory writ of 

mandamus commanding it to permit the 

relator to have undisturbed inspection 
of stock book of the bank. 


Incrauam, J.: The relator in his 
petition makes this application under 
the provisions of section 29 of the 
Stock Corporation Law (Laws of 1890. 
chap. 564, as amd. by Laws of 1901, 
chap. 354.) That section provides that 
“Every stock corporation shall keep 
at its office * * * a book to be known 
as the  stock-book, containing the 
names, alphabetically arranged, of all 
persons .who are stockholders of the 
corporation, showing their places of 
residence, the number of shares of 
stock held by them respectively, the 


_time when they respectively became the 


owners thereof, and the amount paid 
thereon. The stock-book of every such 
corporation shall be open daily during 
at least three business hours for the in- 
spection of its stockholders and judg- 
ment creditors who may make extracts 
therefrom,” and imposes a penalty for 
the neglect or refusal to comply with 
these provisions. 

The petition upon which this pro- 
ceeding was instituted alleges that the 
petitioner is the proprietor, holder and 
owner of record of four shares of the 
capital stock of National Park Bank, 
the certificate of ownership being dat- 
ed February 1, 1907; that the National 
Park Bank is a corporation organized 
under the acts of Congress relating to 
the establishment of national banks and 
has its principal place of business in 
the city and county of New York; that 
on three occasions before May 6, 1907, 
the petitioner demanded an inspection 
of the stock book of defendant, with 
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which demand the president of the de- 
fendant corporation refused to comply. 
The first demand seems to have been 
made on February 18, 1907, and on 
May 6, 1907, petitioner made an abso- 
Inte demand which was refused; where- 
upon the petitioner by notice of mo- 
tion dated May 10, 1907, applied for 
a mandamus demanding that the de- 
fendant permit the relator to have un- 
disturbed inspection of the stock book 
of the defendant during at least three 
business hours daily. 

In answer to this application there 
were submitted affidavits from which it 
appeared that the attorney for the re- 
lator called upon the attorney for the 
defendant prior to January 1, 1906. 
stating that he wished to inspect and 
copy the list of stockholders of the 
National Park Bank; that he claimed 
the right to a copy of the list as a 
stockholder of the bank, and that his 
object in seeking the information was 
to purchase stock in the National Park 
Sank; that subsequently he again 
called on the attorney for the defendant 
bank, but then declined to say for 
what purpose he desired the list, in- 
timating that he was not acting for 
himself, but declined to say for whom 
he was acting; that he made subsequent 
demands upon the attorney for the 
bank, but always refused to state whom 
he represented in applying for the in- 
formation; that the relator did not be- 
come a stockholder of the bank until 
February 1, 1907, more than a year 
after his attorney’s first application for 
leave to examine and copy the list of 
stockholders; that the petitioner is a 
clerk employed by a law firm who is 
engaged in collecting and adjusting 
claims against banks and serving pa- 
pers; that he has acted in various 
cases as plaintiff on assigned claims 
brought by different firms of attorneys, 
and that the same attorney had acted 
for others who had obtained a small 
number of shares of stock in other na- 
tional banks in making similar appli- 
cations for lists of stockholders of such 


banks. 
In the affidavit of the president of 
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the defendant bank it appeared that in 
December, 1905, the present attorney 
for the petitioner called upon him and 
requested an inspection of the list of 
stockholders, claiming to be a stock- 
holder, or to represent stockholders, de- 
clining to state, however, whom he rep- 
resented or for what purpose he desired 
the list of stockholders; that the capital 
stock of the National Park Bank is 
divided into 30,000 shares of the par 
value of $100 each, and is held by about 
800 stockholders, residing in many 
different states of the Union and in 
foreign countries; that upon his 
knowledge acquired as president of the 
defendant bank, and the nature of the 
stockholders of defendant bank, he be- 
lieves and charges it to be the fact 
that the relator in this proceeding is not 
a bona fide stockholder of the bank, and 
does not desire a list of the stockhold- 
ers for any proper or legitimate pur- 
pose, or for the protection of any prop- 
er or legitimate interest of any stock- 
holder in the said bank, but seeks to 
obtain this list for some ulterior and 
improper purpose, which may and 
probably would be detrimental to the 
interests of the stockholders of the Na- 
tional Park Bank, and desires an op- 
portunity to show that this inspection is 
not sought for a legitimate or proper 
purpose, but on the contrary is sought 
for an improper and unlawful pur- 
pose; that he, therefore, desires 
that a _ reference be ordered _ to 
inquire into the facts of the relator’s 
good faith and for the purpose of his 
application and the bona fides of the 
ownership of the stock, and if such 
reference is ordered the defendant will 
pay the expenses thereof. There were 
no answering affidavits, and these alle- 
gations remain undisputed. 

There is no express provision of law 
authorizing a mandamus to enforce the 
provisions of section 29 of the Stock 
Corporation Law; but when a stock- 
holder of a corporation shows a legal 
right to an inspection of the books of 
the corporation he is entitled to enforce 
the right by mandamus. This rule, 
however, is subject to the qualification 
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that the granting of a mandamus is 
always in the judicial discretion of the 
court, and a strict legal right will not 
be enforced when it appears that the ap- 
plication is not made in good faith for 
a legitimate and proper object. It is 
sufficient in the first instance to show 
the existence of a clear legal right to 
the relief demanded; but if, in answer 
to the application, facts are presented 
to the court from which the inference 
ean fairly be drawn that the applica- 
tion is not made in good faith for the 
protection of the applicant or of the 
corporation, but is made for some ul- 
terior or improper purpose, especially 
when it appears that a small number of 
shares of stock of an important finan- 
cial corporation have been acquired for 
the express purpose of making an ap- 
plication for a list of the stockholders 
of the corporation which is not to be 
used by the owners of stock making 
the application, but for others whose 
names are not disclosed and for pur- 


poses not disclosed, the burden is cast 


upon the party making the application 
to affirmatively show that he is acting 
in good faith, for a legitimate purpose 
and his own or the corporation’s pro- 
tection. In this case it appears that 
the attorney who is representing the 
plaintiff had for over a year prior to the 
time when the relator acquired his 
stock, made persistent demands upon 
the president of this corporation for 
a list of stockholders, refusing to state 
for whom he made the demand or the 
object for which he required this in- 
formation. These demands being re- 
fused, there were then purchased four 
shares of stock of the defendant cor- 
poration, which were transferred to a 
clerk in the office of a firm of attorneys, 
who shortly thereafter made a demand 
for an inspection of the stock book as 
a stockholder, persistently refusing to 
state the purpose for which he desired 
the information, whether or not he was 
acting for others or for whom he was 
acting. He was accompanied in mak- 
ing this demand by the attorney who 
had insisted upon obtaining the infor- 
mation for undisclosed clients, and was 
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represented by the same attorney in 
instituting these proceedings to enforce 
his right as a stockholder. These facts, 
I think, required from the relator a 
free and frank disclosure of his ob- 
ject in making the application, the use 
to which he wished to put the informa- 
tion that he required, whether or not 
he was acting on his own behalf or on 
behalf of others whose names were not 
disclosed as well as the object in seek- 
ing to obtain information to which per- 
sons who are not stockholders are not 
entitled. 

There is no question in this case of 
any misuse of its corporate franchises 
by the defendant, and there is no fact 
stated which shows any necessity for 
the intervention of the stockholders in 
the management of the bank. The ap- 
plication is based upon the assertion of 
the relator’s right as a stockholder to 
the inspection of this stock book. The 
assertion of the right is met by facts 
tending strongly to show that the ap- 
plication is not made in good faith by 
the petitioner, but that this small num- 
ber of shares of stock was acquired by 
him for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation which had been requested 
some time before he purchased the stock 
by an attorney refusing to state the 
names of those he represented or the 
purpose for which he wished the infor- 
mation-—a situation which, unexplained, 
if it did not justify a denial of the ap- 
plication, at least required the court to 
refuse it until there had been a full 
and frank disclosure of the persons, 
if any, back of this application and the 
purposes for which the information was 
desired. 

The courts have always held that ap- 
plications of this kind are addressed to 
the sound discretion of the court and 
should not be granted for an ulterior 
or improper purpose. In Matter of 
Steinway (159 N. Y. 250, 263) it was 
said that “A stockholder has the right 
at common law to inspect the books of 
his corporation at a proper time and 
place, and for a proper purpose, and 
that if this right is refused by the of- 
ficers in charge a writ of mandamus 
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may issue, in the sound discretion of 
the court, with suitable safeguards to 
protect the interests of all concerned. 
It should not be issued to aid a black- 
mailer, nor withheld simply because the 
interest of the stockholder is small, but 
the court should proceed cautiously and 
discreetly according to the facts of the 
particular case. To the extent, however, 
that an absolute right is conferred by 
statute, nothing is left to the discre- 
tion of the court, but the writ should 
issue as a matter of course, although 
even then, doubtless, due precautions 
may be taken as to time and place so 
as to prevent interruption of business, 
or other serious inconvenience.” And 
in speaking of the provisions of this 
section 29 of the Stock Corporation 
Law it is said: “The statute merely 
strengthened the common-law rule with 
reference to one part thereof, and left 
the remainder unaffected. It dealt with 


but a single book, and as to that it am- 
plified the qualified right previously ex- 
isting by making it absolute and extend- 
ing it to judgment creditors. 


The 
stock book has no relation to the busi- 
ness carried on by a corporation and 
the change was doubtless made to en- 
able stockholders to promptiy learn 
who are entitled to vote for directors, 
and judgment creditors to learn who 
are liable as stockholders for a failure 
to comply with the provisions of the 
act.” In People ex rel. Lorge vs. Con- 
solidated National Bank (105 App. 
Div. 409) this court, while upholding the 
right ef a stockholder to an inspection 
of the stock book and the making of 
extracts therefrom, said: ‘Doubtless 
the court has power to withhold an in- 
spection for an illegitimate purpose, 
and may regulate the time when the in- 
spection shall be made. But where it 
is sought for a legitimate purpose and 
the application is made during business 
hours, the right to such inspection is 
mandatory. 

While the Court of Appeals in the 
Steinway Case (supra) speaks of the 
absolute right of a: stockholder to an 
inspection of this stock book prescribed 
by section 29 of the Stock Corporation 
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Law, I do not think it was intended to 
hold that the court had no discretion to 
refuse a mandamus where the applica- 
tion was not made in good faith but for 
an ulterior purpose, and to aid undis- 
closed persons in undisclosed schemes 
against a corporation. Where facts 
are stated which justify an inferenc: 
that the application is not made in good 
faith for the protection or purposes of 
the applicant, but for the benefit of wn- 
disclosed persons for undisclosed pur 
poses, the court has power to and 
should, before granting the application, 
require the applicant to frankly stat: 
whether or not he is acting at the insti- 
gation of others who are undisclosed 
and the purpose for which the applica- 
tion is made. This may be accom- 
plished by requiring the relator to sub- 
mit replying affidavits or appointing a 
referee to take proof of the facts and 
report to the court. 

It follows that the order appealed 
from should be reversed, with ten dol- 
lars cost and disbursements to the pre- 
vailing party by the final order, and 
the case remitted to the Special Term 
for further action in accordance with 
the views here expressed. 

Patterson, P.J., McLaughlin and 
Seott, JJ., concurred; Houghton, J., 
dissented. 





CREDITING DEPOSITOR WITII 
CHECK DRAWN ON SAME 
BANK—RIGHT OF BANK TO 
CANCEL CREDIT. 


OCEAN PARK BANK vs. 
et al. 


ROGERS, 


COURT OF APPEALS, SECOND DISTRICT, 
CALIFORNIA, ocT. 21, 1907. 


Where a check on the same bank is pre- 
sentea for deposit to the receiving teller, 
and the teller enters the amount on the 
depositor’s pass book, and stamps_ the 
check paid, and places it upon the file, this 
does not of itself raise the presumption 
that such check was received as cash, and 
the bank has until its close of banking 
hours on the day of the deposit to ascertain 
whether the account of the drawer will per- 
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mit of a transfer of the amount of the 
ck to the account of the depositor. 
In such case the bank upon ascertaining 
t the account of the drawer is not good 
for the amount of the check may, at any 
me before the close of banking hours on 
- same day, charge back the amount to 
account of the depositor and return 
he check. 


cl 


; 
t 
FY 
t 
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"T°HE defendant Lora C. Rogers and 

one A. B. Widney each kept a 
general deposit account with the plaint- 
iff, which was a corporation engaged in 
a general banking business at the city 
of Ocean Park. About July 19, 1905, 
and while the accounts of both were 
overdrawn, Widney in due course of 
business drew his check upon the bank 
for the sum of $1,000, payable to the 
order of Mrs. Rogers, who immediately 
went to the bank, and, after indorsing 
the check, entered the amount thereof, 
with the further sum of $75.35, upon a 
deposit slip, and with her pass book 
presented the same to the receiving 
teller of the bank, who credited her pass 
book with the amount of $1,075.35, 
stamping the check paid and returning 
the pass book to Rogers. Nothing was 
said regarding the check or deposit by 
either party. The custom of the bank 
was to post the checks received for de- 
posit in a bank ledger in alphabetical 
order, and the $1,000 check was credit- 
ed by the bookkeeper upon this ledger 
to the account of Mrs. Rogers, and it 
was not discovered that Widney’s ac- 
count was overdrawn until the book- 
keeper turned to Widney’s account for 
the purpose of charging it with the 
amount of the check, whereupon he re- 
ferred the matter to the cashier, and the 
amount of the check was immediately 
charged back to the account of Rogers. 
and the check, with a printed notice, 
“Not sufficient funds,” together with a 
letter to Mrs. Rogers, signed by the 
cashier, stating, “We charge your ac- 
count $1,000,” was inclosed in an en- 
velope, duly addressed and mailed to 
her at the address written upon the 
signature card given by her to the bank, 
on June 10, 1905, when she opened her 
account. There was no delivery of mail 
by earrier at Ocean Park, and Mrs. 
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Rogers did not call at the post office 
until July 25th, on which date she re- 
ceived the letter and inclosures, and 
then learned for the first time that the 
check was dishonored. From June 10, 
1905, to and ineluding July 19, 1905, 
exclusive of the $1,000 check, Mrs. Rog- 
ers deposited with the bank the sum of 
$15,179.16, and up to and including the 
last-mentioned date drew from the bank 
against her account the sum of $16,- 
156.33, leaving her account overdrawn 
on that date in the sum of $1,377.17, 
unless credited with the amount of said 
check; or, if credited therewith, over- 
drawn in the sum of $377.17. On July 
25 she deposited the sum of $400, re- 
ducing her overdraft, excluding said’ 
check, to $977.17, for which sum the 
bank brought suit. After the deposit 
of this check, and with knowledge of 
the fact that his account was overdrawn, 
the bank cashed a check drawn upon 
Widney’s account, presented by another 
party, for the sum of $90. Widney 
made no deposits in the bank applicable 
to the payment of either check. 


Suaw. J.: The sole question involved 
is whether or not the bank received the 


. check without qualification as a de- 


posit of cash to the credit of Mrs. Rog- 
ers. If it did, this fact must appear 
from the acts of the parties, as the rec- 
ord discloses nothing said upon the sub- 
ject by either party to the transaction. 

Upon the foregoing facts, the court 
found, in effect,that the acceptance of 
the check was equivalent to a deposit 
in cash to the defendant’s credit, and 
that plaintiff assumed the payment 
thereof. In so finding we think the 
court erred. The facts in the case of 
National Gold Bank, etc., vs. MeDon- 
ald, 51 Cal. 64, 21 Am. Rep. 697, are 
almost identical with those in the case 
under consideration. McDonald, the 
defendant therein, and one Barton each 
kept an account with the bank, both of 
whose accounts at the time in question 
were overdrawn. In the regular course 
of business, Barton gave his check up- 
on the bank to McDonald, who present- 
ed the check with his pass book to the 
receiving teller of the bank, who en- 
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tered therein a credit for the amount of 
the deposit. About 3 o’clock of the 
same day (the deposit having been 
made at 2 o'clock), the bank returned 
the check to McDonald, notifying him 
that the same was dishonored for want 
of funds. McDonald refused to make 
good the amount of the check, claiming 
that it had been accepted, by the bank 
as cash. The trial court found that Mc- 
Donald presented the check for depos- 
it as cash, that the bank so received it 
and entered the same in McDonald’s 
pass book as cash, and gave judgment 
for him. Upon appeal, the Supreme 
Court reversed the case, saying: “On the 
motion for a new trial, one of the 
grounds specified and relied upon was 
that this finding was not justified by 
the evidence. It is not pretended that 
there was any evidence of an express 
agreement to the effect that the check 
was offered and received as a cash de- 
posit; and the court must have reached 
that conclusion, as a deduction from the 
facts above stated. * * * We think 
the court erred in the deduction, and 


that the finding is not supported by the 


evidence.” The fact that the amount 
of the check, with other sums, was en- 
tered upon a deposit slip, that the check 
was stamped “Paid,” and impaled upon 
a check file, are mere memoranda adopt- 
ed in aid of the convenient dispatch of 
bnsiness. They do not distinguish this 
ease from the facts in Bank vs. Mc- 
Donald, supra. 

There was nothing said or done in 
connection with the transaction which 
supports the conclusion that the bank 
accepted the check as cash. Had it 
been drawn upon another bank, and 
payment thereof refused, the bank could 
have charged it back to Rogers, notwith- 
standing the fact that she had received 
credit therefor in her pass book. Why 
should a different rule apply when 
drawn upon the bank which receives the 
check and enters the credit in the pass 
book? In either case, in the absence 
of any agreement to the contrary, it is 
received for collection. If, in the one 
case it be paid, the amount is placed to 
the credit of the depositor; in the other, 
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if there are sufficient funds to the credit 
of the drawer, the amount of the check 
is transferred on the books of the bank 
from the account of the drawer to tlie 
account of the depositor. If upon pres- 
entation of the check the account of the 
drawer is insufficient to cover it, he may 
nevertheless make deposits during bu,i- 
ness hours of the day in amount suti- 
cient to pay it, in which case such funds, 
to the amount of the check, should be 
transferred to the account of the party 
presenting the check. If, however, at 
the close of banking hours on the day 
when the check is presented the account 
of the drawer is insufficient to pay it, 
the bank must then elect to either pay 
the check itself, charging the amount 
thereof to the account of the drawer as 
an overdraft, or return the check to the 
party presenting it as unpaid for want 
of funds. If the check is drawn upon 
another bank, the bank wherein it is 
deposited has a reasonable time within 
which to present it for payment, and 
when drawn upon the bank wherein it 
is deposited the bank likewise, in the 
ordinary transaction of business, has a 
reasonable time to ascertain the coidi- 
tion of the drawer’s account, and, in 
the absence of a demand for cash. the 
bank has until the close of banking 
hours on the day of the deposit, for tle 
reason that the drawer of the check may 
deposit funds during banking hours si:f- 
ficient to pay it. This is not an «n- 
reasonable rule, inasmuch as the depos- 
itor may by inquiry ascertain the con- 
dition of the drawer’s account, or ¢:!l 
for cash in payment of the check. 
When a check on the same bank is 
presented to the receiving teller for de- 
posit by a depositor, with his pass book, 
together with a deposit slip upon whici 
the amount of the check, together with 
other deposits, is entered, and said tell- 
er receives the same and enters tir 
amount thereof in the pass book to the 
credit of the depositor, stamps the chee! 
“Paid,” and impales the same upon @ 
file, nothing more being said or done, 
this does not of itself raise the pre- 
sumption that such check was received 
as cash or otherwise than for collection. 
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and the bank has until the close of 
banking hours on the day of deposit 
to ascertain whether the account of the 
drawer will permit of a transfer of the 
«:nount of the check to the depositor’s 
account. If it will not, then, in the ab- 
sence of any element of estoppel (and 
there is none here), the bank may 
charge back the amount to the depositor 
and return the check. Notwithstanding 
the fact that there are no funds to pay 
the check, the bank may elect to honor 
it as an overdraft, in which case a trans- 
fer of the amount from one account to 
the other is made upon the books of the 
bank. To constitute such transfer two 
acls are necessary, namely, charging 
the one account, and crediting the other, 
with the amount of the check. In the 
ease at bar, it appears that the books of 
the bank were posted in alphabetical 
order, and that Mrs. Rogers’ account 
was credited with the check, but no 
charge or entry was made against the 
account of Widney for the reason that 
he had no funds therein. Under these 





ireumstances, the credit given Rogers 


did not constitute any transfer of the 
amount of the check to Rogers’ ac- 
count, nor did the act show an intent 


on the part of the bank to recognize — 


the check as a cash deposit. “The fact 
that the depositor’s account is credited 
with the amount of the items taken for 
collection does not of itself operate to 
transfer the title to the paper, for, by 
the custom of bankers, the collection is 
charged back at once if not paid.” (3 
Am. & Eng. Ency. of Law [2d Ed.] 
p. 817.) 

The fact that the bank on the same 
day cashed one of Widney’s checks for 
£90 is wholly immaterial. It might be 
willing to advance him a small sum, and 
for obvious reasons unwilling to grant a 
like accommodation for another or larg- 
er sum. There would be no limit to the 
hazard of banking under a rule that re- 
quired it to pay all overdrafts made by 
to whom it had extended some 
slight favor of this character. 

On the day of its deposit the check, 
with notice of its dishonor, was mailed 
to Mrs. Rogers at her admitted address. 


one 


She did not call at the post office until 
five days later, when she received it and 
retained possession thereof until the 
trial of the case. It is contended by 
respondent that sending the notice by 
mail was insufficient; that it should have 
been given in a manner to have assured 
its immediate delivery. It is unneces- 
sary to pass upon the sufficiency of the 
service by mail, for, conceding the de- 
positor to be entitled to notice, and that 
mailing it was improper, it is not pre- 
tended that she sustained any damage 
by reason thereof. In any event, the 
bank’s liability could only extend to the 
damage which was caused by the de- 
lay in sending it through the mail. None 
being claimed, it is immaterial how the 
notice was served. There are no facts 
presented by the record which would 
constitute an estoppel against the bank, 
or render it liable for the payment of 
this worthless check. 

We are aware the courts of other 
states have rendered opinions apparent- 
ly in conflict with Bank vs. McDonald, 
supra. As a rule, however, they are 
easily distinguishable from the case un- 
der consideration. The case of Oddie 
vs. National City Bank (45 N. Y. 735, 
6 Am. Rep. 160) cited by respondent, is 
not in point, for the reason that on the 
day upon which the check was depos- 
ited the drawer thereof made a deposit 
in amount sufficient to cover the check. 
This rather supports the theory that 
the rights and liabilities of the parties 
must be measured by the transactions 
occurring during the business day as a 
whole, rather than the particular time 
of the receipt of the check. In Mont- 
gomery Co. vs. Cochran (126 Fed. 456. 
62 C. C. A. 70) the county treasurer in 
his official capacity accepted a check in 
payment of certain bonds which he 
caused to be delivered to the one from 
whom he received the check. The treas- 
urer was held liable for the amount of 
the check upon the ground that he re- 
ceived it as cash. We fail to perceive 
any analogy between the facts in that 
case and the one at bar. 

The judgment and order are reversed. 
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POWERS OF BANK PRESIDENT— 
AGREEMENT TO PAY INTER- 
EST ON DEPOSIT. 

BOYD’S EXECUTOR vs. FIRST NA- 

TIONAL BANK OF WisLIAMSBURG. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF KENTUCKY, MARCH 
18, 1908. 

The president of a bank may be author- 
ized to do anything within the authority 
of the bank’s charter. 

A bank is bound by the agreement of its 
president to pay interest on a_ deposit, 
where in making such agreement he was 
acting within the scope of his authority. 


"THs was an action to recover in- 

terest upon a bank deposit, un- 
der an alleged agreement claimed to 
have been made with the president of 
the bank. 

Settitr, J.: (Omitting part of the 
opinion. ) 

On the facts presented by the record 
little doubt can be entertained of the 
president’s authority to enter into the 
agreement with Boyd referred to. We 
are aware that the active management of 
the monetary affairs of banks is ordi- 
narily intrusted to the cashier. If the 
president receives only a nominal sal- 
ary, and is expected to devote only a 
portion of his time to the business of 
the bank, he will not possess all the au- 
thority of the cashier. He may, how- 
ever, be authorized by the directors to 
do anything within the authority of the 
bank’s charter, and the modern tenden- 
cy, and probably prevailing custom, in 
banking is to make the president the ac- 
tive manager, as well as the responsible 
head, of all the affairs of the bank, 
subject to the control of the directors; 
and because of the extraordinary re- 
sponsibility thus placed upon them bank 
presidents are paid large and remunera- 
tive salaries. Owing to the diversity of 
opinion expressed by the courts of last 
resort of the several states as to the au- 
thority appertaining to the offices of 
president and cashier, it is sometimes 
dificult to determine their respective 
powers and duties. But the weight of 
modern authority seems to be that the 
acts of the president in the exercise of 
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the following specific powers will be 
binding on the bank: In 5 Cye. pp. 469- 
480, it is said: “The president can en:- 
ploy counsel and conduct the bank’s |iti- 
gation, borrow money, indorse 
transfer the bank’s paper, assign and 
foreclose a mortgage, take collateral s.- 
curity for a loan, receive a deposit and 
issue a certificate of deposit therefor, re- 
ceive payment of money and other obi 
gations due the bank, assign security | 
a public depositor to secure it, acknow! 
edge a claim barred by the statute of 
limitations, remit judgment in favor of 
a bank on a sufficient consideration, re- 
new a debt, and offer a reward. It i 
not within the scope of his authority | 
make a compromise, except when he 
specially authorized, or the genera 
management of the bank is given up to 
him. Nor can he discount paper when 
this power is reserved by the directors, 
relieve the maker of a note or other 
debtors, authorize the payment of a 
check not drawn on proper funds, sel 
the bank’s property, execute a mortgage 
on its real estate, pledge its proper'y 
for the payment of a debt, stay the col- 
lection of an execution against the es- 
tate of a bank’s debtor, waive the condi- 
tions of contract for the sale of land, 
certify to his own check, execute a con- 
veyance of his bank’s property for thie 
benefit of its creditors when it has be- 
come insolvent, agree to pay a promo- 
ter for procuring stockholders, or re- 
lease a subscriber.” (Savings Bank of 
Cincinnati vs. Benton, 2 Metc. [Ky.| 
240; Kilgore vs. Buckley, 14 Conn. 362: 
Allison vs. Hubbell, 17 Ind. 559; Haz- 
elton vs. Union Bank, 32 Wis. 34; 
Reno vs. James, 16 Ky. Law. Rep. 60; 
Parker vs. Donnally, 4 W. Va. 648; 
Richard vs. Osceola Bank, 79 Iowa, 
707, 45 N. W. 294; Morgan vs. Mer- 
chants’ Nat. Bank, 13 Lea [Tenn.] 
234; U. S. National Bank vs. First Nat. 
Bank, 79 Fed. 296, 24 C. C. A. 597.) 
In making the deposit in question 
upon the assurance of appellee’s presi- 
ident that it would pay him interest 
thereon, R. Boyd had no reason to 
doubt the president’s good faith or to 
question his authority to act for and 


and 
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bind the bank. The conduct of the 
president throughout the transaction 
was consistent with his duties as chief 
officer of the bank, and his acts within 
the apparent scope of the authority 
usually conferred by banks upon their 
presidents. We are of opinion, there- 
fore, that appellee should be held lia- 
ble to appellant as executor for the in- 
terest claimed, because the deposit of 
the $4,000 was secured through the 
promise of its president that the inter- 
est would be paid by it, and also be- 
cause its president, as its chief officer. 
had authority, general or implied, to se- 
cure the deposit for it by agreeing to 
pay interest thereon. In order to avoid 
the consequences of what, under the 
facts of this case, appears to have been 
an ordinary exercise of power by its 
president in a matter within the appar- 
ent scope of the authority and duties 
of his office, it was incumbent on ap- 
pellee to show that he did not possess 
such authority, and that this was known 
by R. Boyd, deceased, at the time of 
making the deposit. No testimony, eith- 
er in the form of a resolution adopted 
by its directors or otherwise, was intro- 
duced by appellee to show want of au- 
thority in its president to make the 
agreement relied on by appellant, and 
the circumstances were not such as to 
rebut the presumption that he possessed 
the power to make the contract obligat- 
ing the bank to pay the interest claimed 
by appellant. The transaction between 
R. Boyd, deceased, and appellee’s pres- 
ident was not ultra vires, but merely 
an ordinary, legitimate transaction, 
common to the business of banking, and 
such, we think, as could be conducted 
by the president in the usual course, 
without express authority from the di- 
rectors. “Those dealing with a bank 
in good faith and in the usual course 
of business have a right to presume in- 
tegrity on the part of its officers when 
acting within the apparent sphere of 
their duties, and the bank is bound ac- 
cordingly.” (Merchants’ Bank vs. State 
Bank, 10 Wall. [U. S.] 604, 19 L. Ed. 
1008; People’s Bank vs. Nat. Bank, 
101 U. S. 181, 25 L. Ed. 907.) 
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ASSESSMENT OF TAXES ON NA- 
TIONAL BANK—INJUNCTION 
TO RESTRAIN. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF AI-- 
BUQUERQUE vs. GEORGE F. AL- 
BRIGHT, er at, 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FEBRUARY 24, 1908. 


An injunction will not be issued to en- 
join an assessment for taxation upon the 
stock and real property of a national bank 
merely because of the apprehension that the 
assessing officers will violate the Nationa! 
Bank Act in making the assessment. 


HIS was a complaint or bill 
against the assessor, the treas- 

urer and ex officio collector, and the 
district attorney of Bernalillo, New 
Mexico, to enjoin the reassessment of a 
tax on stock and real estate for the 
year 1903 upon the plaintiff bank, 
which the plaintiff was informed and 
believed that defendants would at- 
tempt. The bill alleged that the plaint- 
iff gave the assessor a list in which 
capital stock, surplus and real estate 
were lumped in a single item with a sin- 
gle valuation of $90,000. Thereupon the 
assessor made a different valuation, 
lumping the capital stock and valuing 
it at sixty per cent. of its par value, 
and giving separate figures for the sur- 
plus and the several parcels of real es- 
tate, the total being $150,542. This 
was affirmed by the territorial board of 
equalization on appeal. Afterwards 
the plaintiff paid the amount admitted 
by it to be due, and was sued for the 
residue; but the suit was dismissed, the 
district attorney giving out that a new 
assessment would be made. It was al- 
leged that the assessor, in 1903, an- 
nounced as his method of valuation that 
all property except bank property and 
bank shares would be assessed at one- 
third of its real value, but that he would 
assess banks at sixty per cent. of the 
capital stock and surplus in addition 
to their real estate; that he did as he 
announced, and also assessed the real 
estate without deducting the value 
“from the valuation of other property 
assessed against said banks.” Beside 
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the prayer for an injunction there was 
another that the treasurer and ez officio 
collector be ordered to cancel the above- 
mentioned assessment upon his books. 
There was a demurrer, which was over- 
ruled below, but sustained by the su- 
preme court of the territory, with di- 
rections to dismiss the complaint. 

Homes, J.: The complaint admits 
that the plaintiff’s return was not in 
accordance with the law, and the su- 
preme court of the territory says that 
both that and the assessment were bad, 
and that a reassessment is authorized 
by local law. We see no reason to re- 
verse its decision upon that point. If a 
reassessment is made, that now on the 
treasurer’s books will be disposed of 
and will be no cloud upon the plaint- 
iff’s title, so that the whole question is 
whether a reassessment shall be made. 
The plaintiff’s objection is not the tech- 
nical one that no reassessment is au- 
thorized by statute, but the substantial 
apprehension that the shares will be 
taxed “at a greater rate than is as- 
sessed upon other money capital in the 
hands of individual citizens,’ contrary 
to the words of Rev. Stat. sec. 5219, 
U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3502, and 
that the value of real estate separately 
assessed and taxed will not be deducted 
from the valuation of shares, as it is 
thought to be implied by that section 
and required by the territorial laws of 
1891, chap. 40 (Comp. Laws, 1897, 
section 259), that it should be. 

We assume that such an assessment 
of shares as is apprehended would be 
invalid under Rev. Stat. section 5219. 
(First Nat. Bank vs. Chapman, 173 U. 
S. 205, 219, 220, 43 L. Ed. 669, 674. 
175, 19 Sup. Ct. Rep. 407.) We as- 
sume that it would be invalid none the 
less if disguised as a tax on sixty per 
cent. of the par value, if other moneyed 
capital was uniformly and intentionally 
assessed at one-third of its actual value 
and if sixty per cent. of the par value 
of the bank shares was more than one- 
third of their actual value. Accidental 
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inequality is one thing, intentional and 
systematic discrimination another. (See, 
further, Raymond vs. Chicago Union 
Traction Co. 207 U. S. 20, ante, 7, 28 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 7.) 

We agree with the plaintiff that the 


only taxes contemplated by section 


. §219 are taxes on the shares of stock 


and taxes on the real estate. (Owens- 
boro Nat. Bank vs. Owensboro, 173 U. 
S. 664, 669, 43 L. ed. 850, 852, 19 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 537.) Hence, while the law 
does not consider the nature of the 
bank’s investments not taxed in fixing 
the value of its stock (Palmer vs. Me- 
Mahon, 133 U. S. 660, 33 L. ed. 772, 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 324), it may be argued 
consistently with the decisions that rea] 
estate taxed to the bank, and land out of 
the territory, which could not be taxed 
by it at all (Union Refrigerator Tran- 
sit Co. vs. Kentucky, 119 U. S. 194, 50 
L. Ed. 150, 26 Sup. Ct. Rep. 36), are 
meant to be deducted by Rev. State. Sec. 
5219, and are required to be by the ter- 
ritorial law. But we agree with the 
Supreme Court of the territory that tlic 
time for deciding these and other ques- 
tions has not come. 

The acceptance of what was admit- 
ted to be due created no estoppel to de- 
mand more. There are no such precise 
averments in the complaint as would 
warrant our assuming that no assess- 
ment could be made for a further 
amount, still less that none in any form 
could be made, when there is no valid 
one upon the books. We cannot tell, 
and much more positive averments of 
intent than those before us would not 
warrant a court in prejudging, what the 
assessing officer will do. It is not for a 
court to stop an officer of this kind from 
performing his statutory duty for fear 
he should perform it wrongly. The 
earliest moment for equity to interfere 
is when an assessment has been made. 
Probably it will be made with caution, 
after this case. 

Judgment affirmed. 
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NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 


[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


PROMISSORY NOTE—PAST DUE 
SIGNATURE BY THIRD PAR- 
TY--AGREEMENT NOT TO SUE 
— RELEASE OF ORIGINAL 
MAKERS — INSUFFICIENT 
CONSIDERATION —BILLS OF 
EXCHANGE ACT. 


stacK vs. Dowp (15 O. L. R., p. 331). 


HEAD NOTE: Where a promissory note 
made by two persons in favor of plaintiff 
was, after maturity, signed by defendant at 
plaintiff's request, without any agreement 
or understanding for extension of time or 
for forebearance: 

HELD, that the procurement by the 
plaintiff of the signature of the defendant 
was not equivalent to an agreement not to 
sue, and that no change has been made in 
the law in this respect by the Bills of Ex- 
change Act. 

(2) Held, also, that even if the original 
makers were released by the execution of 
the note by the defendant, such release 
would not be a sufficient consideration to 


support the promise of the defendant, in- 


asmuch as there was no evidence of a de- 
sire, or request or consent, on her part that 
the other parties to the note should be 
released. 


TATEMENT OF FACTS: The 
plaintiff received from Maurice 
Dowd a promissory note given for val- 
ue of which one James Stack was a co- 
maker. During the currency of this 
note the plaintiff gave a promissory 
note for $100 to Maurice Dowd as ac- 
commodation. This note the plaintiff 
was compelled to pay, and Maurice 
Dowd having failed, the plaintiff en- 
deavored to get a note from Rosanna 
Dowd, the defendant, for the total of 
the two notes. This the defendant re- 
fused to do, but signed the original 
note, which was then overdue. There 
was no agreement or understanding for 
an extension of time or forbearance at 
the time Rosanna Dowd signed the 
note. The real defence to the action 
was that there was no consideration for 
the promise, if promise there were. The 
county judge dismissed the action, 
which was appealed to the Division 
Court. 


JupGMENT (Fatconsripce. C.J/., 
K.B.; Brirron and Rippett, C.J.): 
The first argument for the plaintiff was 
that the procurement of the signature 
of the defendant to the note was in ef- 
fect equivalent to an agreement not to 
sue. On this point the law is laid down 
in Byles on Bills, as follows: “A sub- 
sisting debt due from a third person is 
a good consideration for a bill or note 
payable at a future day.” “But,” it is 
added, in a note on p. 147, “if the note 
be payable immediately, it is conceived 
that the pre-existing debt of a stranger 
could not be a consideration, unless it 
were taken in satisfaction, or unless 
credit had been given to the original 
debtor at the maker’s request.” 

An Ontario divisional court consid- 
ered the point and decided that where 
after a note is, after maturity. signed 
by a third person without any consid- 
eration moving directly to such third 
person or any agreement to extend the 
time of payment, such third person is 
not liable thereon. This implies a 
finding that the execution by a third 
party of a past due note does not imply 
an agreement not to sue. 

It is argued that the Bills of Ex- 
change Act has changed the law as laid 
down in this case, but the Court found 
no support to such contention. 

A further argument was that by the 
execution of the note by the defendant 
the former makers were released and 
therefore there was consideration suffi- 
cient to support the promise. The Court 
of Appeal for Ontario held that where 
a promissory note, after maturity, is 
signed by a third party without the 
privity of the original makers, the al- 
teration is a material one, and the stat- 
tute provides: “Where a bill or accept- 
ance is materially altered without the 
assent of all parties liable on the bill, 
the bill is voided, except as against a 
party who has himself made, author- 
ized or assented to the alteration and 
subsequent endorsers.” There is, how- 
ever, no evidence that this alteration 
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had been made without the assent of 
the other parties to the note and, there- 
fore, as far as the evidence gocs, the 
note may still be perfectly good as 
against them. With regard to such al- 
leged consideration it may be remarked 
that anything to be a consideration must 
be given, done or suffered at the re- 
quest, expressed or implied, of the per- 
son making the promise. Applying 
that to this case, it is seen that there 
was no desire on the part of the defend- 
ants that the other parties to the note 
should be released and had she been 
asked it could not be that she would 
have consented to the release of the 
joint makers. 

An argument might be advanced that 
by executing the note as she was asked, 
she by implication must be taken to 
have desired or consented to the legal 
consequence of such execution. No 
doubt for some purposes every one is 
bound to know the law, but the law is 
not so absurd as to say to a defendant, 
“The law is thus—true, you did not 
know that it was so and acted in that ig- 
norance—you must be judged as though 
you had acted with a full knowledge of 
the state of the law, and, therefore, all 
your intentions, desires and consent 
must be gauged upon that hypothesis, 
admittedly untrue.” 

While under any definition of con- 
sideration, the release of the makers 
might be a valid consideration, it is not, 
under the circumstances of this case, 
such as would support the promise. The 
appeal should therefore be dismissed 
without costs. 





JOINT DEBTORS — JUDGMENT 
AGAINST THEM SUBSE- 
QUENT ACTION AGAINST IN- 
DIVIDUAL MEMBERS—ARTI- 
CLES 1892, 1108, AND 1865, CIV- 
IL CODE. : 

BANK OF MONTREAL vs. Roy (Que. Rep. 

31S. C. R., p. 439). 
HEAD NOTE: It is no defence to an 
action by a creditor to recover the sum 
from one of several joint debtors that the 


same creditor has obtained judgment 
against others for the same debt. 
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STATEMENT OF FACTS: This 

was an action brought by the Bank 
of Montreal against the defendant Roy 
in his capacity as tutor to the infant 
daughter of the widow of Omer Car- 
rier, one of the members of the former 
firm of Carrier, Laine & Co. of Levis, 
and was to recover the sum of $112- 
682.12. There was no contest as to the 
amount, but only as to the right of the 
bank to obtain judgment against this 
defendant. 

In November, 1905, the Bank of 
Montreal had brought action against 
the said firm to recover the above 
amount in respect of certain paper dis- 
counted with the bank and upon which 
this present action was based. In the 
first action all the members of the firm 
had not been joined; the infant daugh- 
ter for whom Roy was tutor not having 
been made a party. Notwithstanding 
this omission judgment was given 
against the firm for the full amount of 
the claim as though all the members of 
the firm had been proceeded against. 
This was probably because no objection 
to the omission was taken. In follow- 
ing their remedies on this judgment the 
bank has seized certain of the goods and 
chattels of the firm, sold them and dis- 
tributed the proceeds. When they 
sought to seize the other chattels the 
defendant opposed their proceeding, al- 
leging that his pupil was the owner of 
an eighth part as to which no seizure 
could be made because no judgment had 
been obtained against her; and this po- 
sition was sustained by the court. There- 
upon the bank commenced this action 
and alleged that they had not joined 
the defendant before in the first action 
because his pupil was the posthumous 
daughter of Omer Carrier and was noi 
mentioned in the letters of guardian- 
ship issued. 


JupcmMent (Lemieux, J.): The de- 
fences set up on this state of facts 
were as follows: 

(1) You cannot proceed against 
one member of a firm for the total debt 
of the firm. (2) The action ought to 
be against the firm itself. (3) The 
present action, if successful, would give 
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, second judgment on the same debt 
against one of the members of the firm 
for a debt due only jointly by him to- 
eether with all the other members of 
the firm. In other words, the defendant 
says that the bank cannot divide its 
right of recourse against the members 
of the firm and having elected to sue 
certain of them their right of recourse 
lias now gone. Further, the defendant 
Jleges that the firm of Carrier, Laine 
& Co. has never been dissolved and still 
vists. It was decided in Beauport vs. 
Dinnan by the former Chief Justice 
that judgment could not be recovered 
against one of the members of the firm 
for the total debt unless there had been 
» dissolution or insolvency of the firm. 
There is no doubt of the correctness of 
this principle, but it does not apply to 
this case, because upon demand of the 
bank in November, 1905, the said firm 
closed its establishment, ceased pay- 
ment and its goods had been seized and 
sold under judicial process. Now in- 
solvency is the state of a merchant who 
ceases to make payment. Stopping pay- 
ment is the characteristic and constitu- 
ent element of insolvency. ‘That be- 
ing so, Carrier, Laine & Co. have been 
insolvent since 1905, and particularly 
since the commencement of this present 
action have been dissolved under the 
terms of Article 1892 of the Civil Code. 
What remains are the associates who, 
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being joint debtors, can be each of them 
separately compelled to pay the entire 
obligation; and the fact of the first ac- 
tion against one of the several associ- 
ates cannot be invoked in a second pro- 
eceding against another of them by rea- 
son of the provisions of Article 1108 
of the Civil Code. Articles 1107, 1836 
and 1865 are also of importance and in 
consequence of their provisions the 
plaintiff is enabled to institute this 
present action notwithstanding the for- 
mer judgment. 

The defendant alleges that the sec- 
ond judgment in favor of the bank 
will constitute a double condemnation 
for the same sum. That is not neces- 
sarily so. This action is so clearly char- 
acterized as to leave no one in doubt 
that it is based upon the same debt as 
the first action, and if one of the asso- 
ciates pays the debt he thereby frees all 
his co-associates from the debt. If the 
creditor should desire to exercise a dou- 
ble recourse by execution against one 
of the associates when he had been paid 
by another, his proceedings could be at 
once stopped by virtue of the payment 
made by the co-partner. 

In these circumstances the court holds 
the action well founded, and directs 
judgment to be entered against the de- 
fendant for the sum of $112,682.12 and 
interest and costs. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


SIGHT DRAFT WITH BILL OF LAD- 

ING—DEMANDING EXCHANGE. 

Prescorr, Ariz., April 13, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sm: “A” bank receives a sight draft 
from “B” bank, with bill of lading attached. 
In the draft nothing is said about exchange. 
In the letter from “B” bank to “A” bank 
they state in substance that when drawee 
pays the draft, “with exchange” deliver the 
hill of lading to him. The drawee refuses 
to pay the exchange and tenders the face 
of the draft and demands the bill of lad- 
ing. Should “B” bank accept the tender 
or follow the instructions in the letter? 

L. B. Larter, Cashier. 


Answer.—A bank to which paper is 


transmitted for collection is a mere 
agent, and should follow implicitly the 
instructions of the person from whom 
it receives the paper. If, in the pres- 
ent case, the instruction is clear that 
the bill of lading is not to be delivered 
unless the drawee pays exchange as 
well as the face of the draft, then the 
bank should adopt that course; but if 
the instruction is ambiguous, then, as 
the draft does not call for exchange. 
the safer course would be to accept the 
tender made. 





FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


Mrs. Newep—Instead of giving me pin 
money, my husband puts it in the savings 


bank for me. 
Mrs. Otpwep—Sort of safety-pin money, 


as it were.—Columbus Dispatch. 


+ 


“The rich do not live long,” says Chan- 
ceuor Day. Evidently the chancellor never 
had a rich uncle.—Toledo Blade. 

“ee 
Man marveled wheresoe’er his voice might 
reach, 

And oft with envy was their marveling 
fraught, 
one could 
speech 
From such a modest capital of thought. 

—Washington Star. 


That draw such dividends of 


+ 

English husbands are entitled to their 

wives’ savings, by a recent decision. No 

wonder there are suffragetts—New York 
American. 


+ 


Many a man is suspected of being rich 


merely because he doesn’t pay his bills 
promptly.—Chicago News. 


+ 


It’s prudent finance to trust a man till 
you can get the money out of him.—New 


York Press. 


+ 


The miser as he strolls around 
Upon this globe of sin 
Is apt to blow about his dust— 
But he never blows it in. 
—Chicago News. 
+ 


A little girl whose father is well known 
in Wall street recently made her go-to- 
bed prayer in these words: “Dear God, he 
awfully careful of Yourself, for if we 
should lose You we have nobody but the 
president, and papa does not like the way 
he acts."—Home Magazine. 


+ 


The Needy One—“Lend me five dollars 
for a week, old man.” 

The Other—“Who is the weak old man?”— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


+ 


Quit opening so many cigarette packages, 
young man, and open a bank account in- 
stead.—Boston Globe. 
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Weekle—So Slippsy is a defaulter, eh? 

Deekle—So they say. 

Weekle—By George, I always wondered 
why he said “Thank you” so_pleasant!y 
every time I made a deposit.—Bohemian. ~ 


+ 


It takes more than a good bank account 
to make a man well-balanced.—Philadelphic 
Bulletin. 

as 


“No,” said the grocer, firmly, “I cannot 
trust you for a ham.” 

“IT don’t want your old ham,” responded 
the man addressed. “My purpose was to 
ascertain if the conduct of the President 
really had disturbed credit. I fear it has.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


+ 


Pa—It grieves me to think that my 
money will pass into spendthrift hands like 
yours when I die. 

Son—Well, never mind; it won't stay there 
long—Evening Telegram. 


+ 
The pen is mightier than the sword. You 
can’t write checks with a sword.—Philu- 
delphia Record. 
ae 


Here’s to our wives! 
They fill our lives, 
Like busy bees, with honey; 
They ease our shocks, 
They darn our socks— 
And spend most all our money. 
—Chicago News. 


+ 


The bank at Chinchu was in_ financial 
straits. When the governor of the province 
heard of it he sent for the bank officials and 
the bank books. When they arrived he 
turned to the captain of the guard. 

“Ki Hi,” he said, “bring the headsman 
and an auditor.” 

They were duly brought. 

“Now,” he said, “while the auditor adds 
the footings the headsman will subtract the 
heads.” 

Laughing hoarsely he _ turned 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


+ 


Patience—I hear Will is going to marry 
that girl he’s been spending so. much 
money on. 

Patrice—Yes; he’s going to make her a 
permanent receiver.—Yonkers Statesman. 


away-- 
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Conducted by Clay Herrick. 


SUPERVISION OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


HROUGHOUT the country the 
state legislatures are being flood- 
ed with bills having for their purpose 
the more thorough regulation and super- 
vision of the various financial institu- 
tions, including trust companies, by the 
state. The large number of such bills 
is no doubt due in part to the influence 
of the recent panic, but results also 
from the growing tendency to more ad- 
equately safeguard the public. The 
proposed legislation represents all sorts 
of views, and is prepared by persons 
who understand the subject and by 
those who do not. Some of it is fos- 
tered by men unfriendly to trust com- 
panies, and some is brought forward 
at the instigation of trust 
officials. 

The men who represent the __ best- 
managed trust companies in the various 
states are practically a unit in favor 
of carefully-prepared laws which, with- 
in reasonable limits, restrict the opera- 
tions of trust companies and protect the 
public against possible mismanagement, 
dishonesty or speculation, and especial- 
ly which prevent the operation of con- 
cerns which are trust companies in 
name, but are in fact organized and 
maintained for speculative purposes. 
Such men not only approve but ardent- 
ly desire legislation which will dis- 
courage and prevent all unsafe or 
vicious practices without interfcring 
with the legitimate business of the trust 
company. Indeed, the properly-con- 
ducted trust company has nothing to 
lose and much to gain from well-con- 
sidered legislation which will compel 
the proper management of ail trust 
companies. 


company ° 


The problem of determining just 
what matters should be covered by leg- 
islation intended to safeguard the trust 
company business is not easy of solu- 
tion. Experts are not agreed. Care 
must be exercised lest, in the effort to 
protect the public, measures be adopted 
which will adversely affect the interests 
of the people by crippling trust com- 
panies in the exercise of their perfectly 
legitimate functions. Particularly is 
this true at a time like the present. 


TuorouGcuness REQUIRED. 


Whatever plans for the regulation of 
trust companies are adopted, it is neces- 
sary to provide such supervision as will 
ensure their enforcement. Both reason 
and experience demonstrate that thor- 
oughness is essential to the success of 
any plan for the supervision of finan- 
cial institutions. Unless it is thorough, 
unless it provides for the time and the 
irouble and the expense needed to get 
at the details, any such attempt de- 
generates into a mere farce, which not 
only does not attain its object of super- 
vision and enforcement of regulations, 
but, what is more important, brings con- 
tempt upon the law and the govern- 
ment. Trite as the observation may be, 
it is essential to bear in mind that laws 
are made, not for the law-abiding, but 
for the law-breakers. A law which is 
so easily evaded by those disposed to do 
so is worse than useless. ‘The trust 
companies which need regulation and 
supervision are those which, through 
ignorant, incompetent or vicious man- 
agement are apt to depart from safe 
and honest methods of business; and 
effective regulation and _ supervision 
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must be devised with such companies 
especially in view. 


CurreENtT Metuops or Supervision— 
Reports. 


The methods of supervision practiced 
by the different states include reports 
to state authorities and examinations 
by them. The provisions regarding 
these differ materially, but both reports 
and examinations of greater or less 
thoroughness are required in most of 
the states. The frequency of the re- 
ports varies from one to five times a 
year. The common custom is to require 
a certain minimum number of reports 
each year, the state officials having the 
matter in charge being given power to 
eall for additional reports at their dis- 
cretion. In ten states the minimum 
number of reports that must be made is 
one; in nine states, two; in five states, 
three; in fifteen states, four; in three 
states, five; and in four states the re- 
ports are to be called whenever the state 
eficials consider it necessary. It is 
usually provided that either the full re- 


ports or abstracts of them must be pub- 
lished in local papers. 

In most of the states the reports are 
to be made as of dates to be selected by 
the state authorities, and in more than 
half of them the statutes provide that 
they must be called for as of some past 


day. Nearly all recent legislation has 
avoided the old plan of fixing definite 
dates for reports, except in the case of 
reports rendered for purposes of tax- 
ation. This marks a distinct forward 
step, for it is evidently an easy thing 
for almost any company to be ready to 
show a good statement if the date of 
the statement is known in advance. 

In the District of Columbia trust 
companies are required to report to the 
Comptroller of the Currency at the 
same times that the national banks ren- 
der their reports. The Oregon banking 
law, adopted in 1907, requires banks, 
including trust companies, to render 
five reports a year, as of the same dates 
for which the national bank reports are 
called. Washington, which requires 
three reports a year, and West Vir- 
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ginia, which requires four, stipulate 
that the reports shall be called for on 
national bank report days. 

In about fifteen of the states, trust 
companies are under the same rules for 
reports as are the banks. 


Wuart tue Reports Must Snovw. 


In a number of instances the stat- 
utes specify in detail the form and the 
contents of the reports. Where not so 
specified, the form and contents ar 
usually to be determined by the state 
officials. The amount of detail called 
for in the statement of resources and 
liabilities varies considerably, as do 
the additional information which mus! 
be reported. Some statutes specif'y 
that the report must show details, but 
leave the determination of the details 
to the state officials. For example, tli: 
Connecticut statute, which is similar to 
several others, reads as follows: “Eac 
such report shall exhibit in detail and 
under appropriate heads, according to 
the form which may be _ prescrilv.! 
by the commissioners, the resources and 
liabilities of such bank or trust company 
at the close of business on any past day 
specified by the commissioners.” 

As an example of a statute which de- 
tails the items which must be reported, 
that of Illinois reads as follows: 

“9. Such companies shall file with the 
said auditor, during the month of Janu- 
ary of each year, a statement under oath, 
of the condition of such company on the 
thirty-first day of December next pre- 
ceding, exhibiting the following items in 
the following forms: 

(a) The assets of said company, speci- 
fying: 

First—The description and market value, 
or as nearly as may be, of the real estate 
owned by such company. 

Second—The amount of cash on_ hand 
and deposited in banks to the credit of 
said company, specifying in what banks 
such deposits are. 

Third—The amount of cash in the hands 
of agents and in course of transmission. 

Fourth—The amount of loans secured 
by mortgages and bonds constituting a 
first lien on real estate, on which there 
shall be less than one year’s interest due 
or owing, and the amount of such interest. 

Fifth—The amount of* such loans on 
which there shall be more than one years 
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interest due or owing, and the amount of 
such interest. 

Sixth—The amount due the company on 
which judgments have been obtained. 

Seventh—The amount of stocks and 
bonds of this state and of the United 
States, of any incorporated city of this 
state, and of any other stocks and bonds 
owned by such company, specifying the 
amount, number of shares, and the par and 
market value of each kind of stock or 
bonds. 

Lighth—The amount loaned upon the 
pledges of securities, with a statement of 
the securities so held .by such company, 
and the par and market value of such se- 
curities. 

Ninth—The amount of all other assets 
of such company, including accrued inter- 
est not enumerated above. 

(b) The liabilities of 
specifying: 

First—The capital stock paid in. 

Second—The surplus on hand. 

Third—The undivided profits. 

Fourth—The deposits held by such com- 

pany. 
- (c) A list and brief description of the 
trusts held by such company, the source of 
the appointment thereto, and the amount 
of real and personal estate held by such 
company by virtue thereof, except that 
mere mortgage trusts wherein no action 
has been taken by such company, shall not 
he included in such statement. The said 
report shall also be in such form and con- 
tain such statements, returns and _ infor- 
mation, as to the affairs, business condi- 
tion and resources of the corporation as 
the said auditor of state may, from time 
to time, prescribe or require.” 


such company, 


The reader will not fail to notice that 
the above provisions cal] for several im- 
portant items of information in addi- 
tion to the ordinary statement of re- 
sources and liabilities. In the fourth 
and fifth items under (a) a separation 
of loans upon which interest is delin- 
quent is required. The seventh item 
calls for a detailed statement of invest- 
ments in stocks and bonds, instead of a 
mere statement of the total amounts in- 
vested in each. The eighth item calls 
for an itemized statement of the securi- 
ties held in connection with collateral 
loans. 

A provision like that in (c), calling 
for information regarding the trusts 
held, is found in the statutes of only a 
very few other states, though the au- 
thority usually given to state officials to 


call for such additional information as 
they deem wise may in some cases make 
it possible to require such reports where 
the statute does not so specify. 


PENALTIES FoR Fatse Reports. 


It is usually required that the state- 
ments or reports submitted be sworn to by 
certain officers of the reporting company. 
In addition to this, the laws of many of 
the states now provide severe penalties 
for the rendering of false reports, the 
penalty in many cases being more than 
the mere fining of the company, and 
making the responsible individuals liable 
to both fine and imprisonment. Several 
of the states, as, for example, Illinois, 
provide that false swearing regarding 
a report shall be deemed perjury and be 
punished accordingly. The New Jersey 
statute on this point reads as follows: 

“Every director, officer, agent or clerk 
of any trust company who wilfully and 
knowingly subscribes or makes any false 
statement of facts, or false entries in 
the books of such trust company, or 
knowingly subscribes or exhibits any 
false paper, with intent to deceive any 
person authorized to examine as to the 
condition of such trust company, or wil- 
fully or knowingly subscribes to or 
makes any false report, shall be guilty 
of a high misdemeanor, and punished 
accordingly.” In Wisconsin the mak- 
ing of any such false statements or en- 
tries or the subscribing to same is pun- 
ishable by a fine of from $1,000 to 
$5,000, or imprisonment in the state 
penitentiary for from one to ten years, 
or both, at the discretion of the court. 

Failure to make reports within the 
time specified is punished by fines rang- 
ing from ten to one hundred dollars for 
each day of delinquency. while in sev- 
eral states persistent failure to report 
renders the company liable to the void- 
ing of its charter. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Reports of condition. no matter how 
detailed and thorough they may be, and 
no matter how severe the penalties pre- 
scribed for false reports, are evidently 
inadequate to the purpose of proper su- 
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pervision unless supplemented by care- 
ful and frequent examinations. This 
fact is recognized by most of the states 
in provisions for periodical examina- 
tions of trust companies and other finan- 
cial institutions, although there are still 
several states which do not require such 
examinations. Much progress in this 
direction has been made during the past 
four or five years. Twenty-one states 
now require trust companies to be ex- 
amined by state authorities at least once 
a year; seven states require such exam- 
inations at least twice a year; while ten 
states authorize state officials to examine 
such corporations at their discretion. 
As a rule, however, the examinations 
provided for are not thorough enough 
to accomplish their object. The exam- 
ining forces are frequently inadequate. 
and the provisions of the law are often 
such as to prevent their making more 
than a surface examination. The cus- 
tom in some states of requiring exam- 
inations only at the discretion of the 
state officials has often resulted in many 
companies going for years without ex- 
amination. This is not always the fault 
of the officials, as they sometimes have 
at their disposal no funds with which to 
make examinations. 

It is usually, and should be always, 
stipulated that the examination shall be 
made without previous notice to the 
company examined. 

In three or four states the provision 
is made that if the company or the 
officers thereof are connected with a 
national bank, the examiner shall ar- 
range to examine the company at the 
same time that the Federal examiner 
visits the national bank. In one or two 
states it is specified that the examina- 
tion shall cover all departments of the 
company. 

In addition to examinations by state 
officials, a few states require examina- 
tions by the directors. - In New York 
the law on this subject reads as follows: 


“Sec. 2la. It shall be the duty of the 
board of directors of every bank and trust 
company in the months of April and Oc- 
tober in each year to examine or cause a 
committee of at least three of its members 
to examine fully into the books, papers 
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and affairs of the bank or trust company 
of which they are directors, and particu- 
larly into the loans and discounts thereof, 
and of the collateral security, if any, given 
in connection therewith, and into such 
other matters as the superintendent of 
banks may require. Such directors shall 
have power to employ such assistance in 
making such examination as they may deem 
necessary. Within ten days after the com- 
pletion of each of such examinations a re- 
port in writing thereof, sworn to by the 
directors making the same, shall be made 
to the board of directors of such bank or 
trust company, be placed on file in said 
bank or trust company, and a duplicate 
thereof be filed in the banking department. 
Such report shall particularly contain a 
statement of the assets and liabilities of the 
bank or trust company examined, as shown 
by the books of the bank or trust com- 
pany, together with and deductions from 
the assets, or additions to liabilities, which 
such directors or committee, after such ex- 
amination, may determine to make. It 
shall also contain a statement, in detail, of 
loans, if any, which in their opinion are 
worthless or doubtful, together with their 
reasons for so regarding them; also a 
statement of loans made on collateral se- 
curity which in their opinion are insuff- 
ciently secured, giving in each case the 
amount of the loan, the name and market 
value of the collateral, if it has any mar- 
ket value, and, if not, a statement of that 
fact, and of its actual value as nearly as 
possible. Such report shall also contain a 
statement of overdrafts, of the names and 
amounts of such as they consider worth- 
less or doubtful, and a full statement of 
such other matters as affect the solvency 
and soundness of the institution. * * * ” 


A LAND CONTRACT LEDGER. 


HE accompanying illustration shows 

a land contract ledger recently 
devised by a company that handles es- 
tates which own a large number of such 


securities. The heading is designed to 
show all -information regarding ‘he 
terms of the contract which will ordinar- 
ily be needed. The form is arranged for 
the figuring of interest on each item, 
thus keeping a permanent record of tlie 
detail of interest computations, and per- 
mitting the bookkeeper to keep such 
computations always up to date. The 
form is arranged for a loose-leaf bind- 
er, the size being 1114 by 1514 inches, 
in addition to the binding space. 
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HOLDING DIRECTORS RESPONSI- 
BLE. 


MONG the progressive movements 

to which the recent panic has 
given something of an impetus is the 
tendency to fasten upon the directors 
of trust companies and other financial 
institutions more definite and more in- 
telligent responsibility for the condi- 
tion of their companies. This tendency 
is observable in much of the recent leg- 
islation, as representing the views of 
outsiders; and from within the circles 
of our financial institutions it is evi- 
denced by a changing of plans so as to 
keep the directors more thoroughly in- 
formed regarding details of the busi- 
ness, and by an increased demand up- 
on the part of many directors to know 
more about what is going on in the cor- 
porations under their charge. One 
western company has adopted the plan 
of having a complete duplicate set of 
the company’s general books kept up for 
the exclusive use of the directors, such 
books showing the detail of all entries 
affecting loans, investments, expenses, 
cash on hand, and with reserve agents, 
etc. In many companies the old skele- 
ton statement, showing only the barest 
outlines of the business, no longer sat- 
isfies the directors, who insist upon 


‘pany, is not difficult to see. 


more specific and detailed information. 
The result of all this in the way of 
keeping the men who are finally re- 
sponsible in close touch with every im- 
portant item of the business, impress- 
ing upon them their responsibility and 
arousing in them a more earnest de- 
sire to further the interests of the com- 
It must, 
of course, discourage the man who has 
accepted a position on the board merely 
for the honor and without intention of 
giving time or thought to his duties— 
and if it does, ’tis a “consummation de- 
voutly to be wished.” There are few 
movements having greater possibilities 
for good to trust companies themselves, 
to their customers and to the public at 
large than this trend towards “direct- 
ors who direct.” 


TRUST COMPANIES INTERESTED 
IN THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


ISCUSSION of the currency ques- 
tion is carried on very largely by 

men connected with the national bank- 
ing system. So far as any changes that 
may be made will affect the issue of 
currency by the national] banks, their 
interest in the matter is, of course, pe- 
culiar. From all other standpoints, 
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however, the question is of equal inter- 
est to all kinds of financial institutions, 
and indeed to all the people. The trust 
company as a financial institution will 
be fundamentally affected for better or 
for worse by material changes in the 
currency system. It is certainly desir- 
able that trust company officials should 
more generally take part in the study 
and discussion of this most vital ques- 
tion. 


TRUST COMPANIES AND THE 
PANIC. 


HE rehabilitation of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company means 
more than that this particular institu- 
tion has regained its feet. The Knick- 
erbocker Company suspension was the 
event which precipitated the panic of 
1907, and that institution and others 
supposed to be connected with it were 
for a time the storm center. In those 
days of fear the wildest stories of prob- 
able losses were in the air, while there 
were not wanting many who seized the 
occasion to make wholly unfounded crit- 
icisms upon the trust company as an in- 
stitution. To-day, the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company is solvent and is doing 
business. Of the comparatively few 
other trust companies which were forced 
to suspend several have reopened, 
while others in process of liquidation 
will undoubtedly pay to depositors ev- 
ery cent that is due them. Present in- 
dications are that the losses to trust 
company depositors in the United States 
on account of the recent panic will be 
in the aggregate a negligible quantity. 
And this in the face of the fact that 
the strain to which they were for a time 
subjected has rarely been equalled in 
severity. 

There should be no disposition to 
gloss over any defects or weaknesses 
which the panic may have revealed. The 
opportunity ought not to be lost of 
eradicating any unsafe or questionable 
tendencies which may come to the sur- 
face. The knife must be applied un- 
sparingly where it is needed—and no 
one doubts that there are places where 
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it is needed. But with regard to the 
trust company as an institution the de- 
velopments of the past six or seven 
months have failed to justify any whole- 
sale misgivings as to the soundness of 
the principles under which trust compa- 
nies are operated, or uneasiness regard- 
ing their ability to stand any strain 
which ordinary banks can stand. 


NOTICE OF WITHDRAWALS. 


O*XE provision, of which the panic 
clearly demonstrated the value to 
the trust company as well as to the 
savings bank, is the rule, contained in 
the savings regulations of many such: 
companies, allowing them to require 
sixty days’-—or longer—notice of thi 
intention of the depositor to withdraw 
funds. In some cities it has been the 
custom of trust companies to always re- 
quire notice of withdrawals; while in 
other cities such a rule has not been 
enforced in ordinary times, but was 
made use of during the panic. Experi- 
ence during the strenuous months at the 
close of the year 1907 showed the value 
of this rule in giving the company time 
to make the necessary arrangements to 
meet an excessive drain of deposits and 
in postponing action on the part of de- 
positors until those affected with panic 
lad time to recover from their fright. 
It can hardly be doubted that to one 
or both of these results of this rule many 
companies owed their ability to safely 
weather the storm. In some states 
where the savings banks are by state 
legislation given the right to enforce 
such rules, the question is being raised 
whether the law should not give the 
same privilege to trust companies. 
The justness of such a rule or law 
can hardly be called in question. The 
savings deposit is given a high rate of 
interest because it is assumed to be a 
long-time deposit. This assumption is 
understood by every intelligent depos- 
itor. The trust company cannot invest 
the funds deposited by any particular 
depositor in such a way that it can upon 
demand turn the investment into cash 
and return the cash to the depositor. 
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In handling a large number of such 
deposits the company is apt to find it- 
self always in funds, so that it can in 
practice during ordinary times pay 
even savings depositors upon demand. 
Bvt when in times of panic a large 
number of depositors wish their depos- 
its paid at once, the company finds it- 
self much in the same position as it 
would be if handling only the deposit 
of one customer. It has invested the 
money on the supposition that the de- 
p sit is to remain for a considerable 
period; and it cannot without reason- 
able notice transform the investment 
inte cash or immediate credit. It would, 
therefore, seem entirely reasonable and 
just that in such a crisis the company 
be given the right to demand notice of 
proposed withdrawals. Such a rule op- 
erates to protect the depositor as well 
as the company, since it is a strong 
factor in assuring the continued sol- 
vency of the company. In practice the 


enforcement of the rule during the 
panie was waived so far as concerned 
small withdrawals by those in need of 


funds for actual living expenses. 


IMPORTANT TRUST COMPANY 
LEGISLATION IN NEW 
YORK STATE. 


NUMBER of the bills relating to 
banks and_ trust companies 
framed by Superintendent of Banks 
Williams have become laws. One of 
these strikes at the “chain-bank sys- 
tem,”” prohibiting trust companies from 
owning stock of another moneyed cor- 
poration, the par value of which is in 
excess of ten per centum of the capital 
stock of such other moneyed corpora- 
tion. This does not, however, apply to 
safe deposit companies. The bill pro- 
vides for the valuation by amortization 
of securities held as capital investment 
of trust companies. 

Dummy directors are given a blow 
in the bill which requires a director of 
a trust company upon re-election to in- 
clude in his oath of office a declaration 
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that the stock necessary to qualify him 
as a director has not been hypothecated 
during his previous term. A similar 
bill regarding directors of banks was 
passed. 
TRUST BUSINESS IN SMALL COM- 
PANIES. 
N° statistics have been gathered to 
show how many of the trust com- 
panies of the country actually undertake 
any trust business. It is certain, how- 
ever, that a large percentage—perhaps 
half—of them do only a banking and 
savings banking business, making little 
effort to build up a trust department. 
This is especially true of the smaller 
companies and of those located in the 
smaller cities and towns. 

It is worth consideration whether 
these companies are not wasting valu- 
able opportunities. There is considerable 
trust business to be done even in small 
towns, and if a good beginning is once 
made by a company which shows itself 
able to handle such business satisfactor- 
ily, the custom of using the trust com- 
pany for such business is bound to grow. 
Judicious advertising of its facilities for 
doing a trust business will pay the small 
company, for it is not difficult for them 
to point out distinct advantages which 
they have over individuals in such work 


as that of executor, administrator, guar- 
dian, trustee or agent. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $20 GOLD 
CERTIFICATE, 


GERIES of 1906; check letter ““D”; 

J. W. Lyons, Register of the 
Treasury; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer 
of the United States. These counter- 
feits are crude photographs with col- 
ored inks and water colors roughly ap- 
plied to the seals, numbers, and backs. 
A few silk threads have been distrib- 
uted between two pieces of thin paper 
upon which they are printed. 





NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES. 


HE summary of the condition of 
New York State’s eighty-five 

trust companies as of March 25 has 
been given out by State Banking Su- 
perintendent Williams. Compared with 
the December report, changes in the 
principal items of the present return 


show as follows: 

Stock and bond investments. Dec. 

Loans on collateral 

Cash on hand 

Cash on deposit 

Individual deposits 

Deposits of banks and trust 
companies 


Total resources . 67,752,033 


Changes from the returns of Febru- 
ary 26, 1907, show as follows: 


Stock and bond investments Dec. 

Loans on collateral 

Cash on hand 

Cash on deposit 

Individual deposits 

Deposits of banks and trust 
companies 

Total resources 


$49,312.56 


56,779.57 
99r « 


- 235,202 


18,399,355 


- 320,281.41 


Comparison of the present returns 
with the December figures, and with 
those of a year ago, is as follows: 


RESOURCES. 


Number Of Companies... ... ..6660000s000008 
Bonds and mortgages. .......0.sscccsseess 
Stock and bond investment 

Loans on collateral 

Ee EE PE Pee 
Overdrafts 

Real estate 

Due from trust companies, banks, etc..... 
Due from reserve agents 

Specie 

Legal-tenders 

I NN ot cits raced, ds Seance ea a 
Held as executor 
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Capital 
Surplus 
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Due loan associations 
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December 19, 
1908. 

85 
$80,607,677 
260,484,433 
407,615,941 

72,352,268 
163,946 
16,063,252 
70,109,096 
15,940,391 
40,680,237 
6,683,508 
975,730 
1,472,422 
28,704,051 


$1,001,852,952 


February 26, 
1907. 


March 25, 
1908. 

85 
$75,523,894 
259,770,674 
410,753,386 

T9 ATL ALT 
140,311 
16,529,748 
135,126,226 
17,858,232 
43,910,659 
6,910,117 
900,927 
225,917 


22,483,477 


89 
$83,477,902 
309,083, 242 
691,009,894 

90,383,802 

153,577 
17,408,715 
94,204,855 


49,456,751 
9,626,757 
1,222,112 
7,020,104 

12,354,429 





$1,069,604,985 $1,389,886,62! 


ILITIES. 


February 26, 
1907. 
$66,850,000 
178,362,128 
850,893,579 
99,987,316 
43,898,152 
36,153,304 


December 19, 
1908. 
$66,276,560 
153,207,921 
544,136,361 
55,409,245 
19,764,610 
23,116,513 


March 25, 
1908. 
$65,800,000 
154,465,381 
595,791,337 
67,141,290 
36,598,509 
25,053,652 


38,701,417 
652,282 
37,228,976 
1,466,000 
417,156 
7,028.A04 
98,247,540 


30,269,744 
271,996 
46,133,108 
2,070,512 
1,589,555 
225,917 


44,193,984 


26,422,728 
239,239 
41,874,738 
4,321,887 
1,183,296 
1,472,422 
64,427,433 





$1 389,886,052 j 
910,945,075 


$1,001,852,952 
716,468,616 


$1,069,604,985 
804,919,703 
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HELPING THE TELLER. 


By Charles W. Reihl. 


r i O an outsider—one not in the bank- 

ing profession—the work of the 
bank teller seems a simple and easy 
matter, as well as pleasant and agree- 
able work, and so it is to the average 
teller, and so it should be to all tellers. 
For this reason it would seem superflu- 
ous to offer him any help in the way 
of doing his work. There are tellers 


who seem to think they know all there 
is to know about their work and who 
take it as an insult for any one to of- 
fer them a suggestion as to how it may 
be improved, or to even insinuate that 


they have made a mistake; but such 
tellers do not read the banking papers, 
so I feel sure that I shall not insult any 
teller by offering the following sugges- 
tions. 

It would probably be a low estimate 
to say that in at least two-thirds of the 
banks in this country the tellers receive 
deposits and pay checks at the same 
window, and pay out from the funds 
they take in on deposit. And still fur- 
ther, it is safe to say that at least three- 
fourths of them have no good check on 
the work of the tellers. 

The system herewith presented is 
used by the Mahoning National Bank 
of Youngstown, Ohio, and it is through 
the kindness of Mr. T. A. Jacobs, the 
cashier, that I am allowed to present it 
to the tellers of the country. This bank 
has two tellers’ windows on the lobby, 
one marked Paying Teller and the other 
marked Receiving Teller, but at either 
window checks may be cashed, deposits 
made, loans paid or loans made, and 
any other transactions of like nature 
performed. Whatever transactions are 


made the record of them is made on the 
sheet marked Form 1 (the window 
sheet). 

By way of illustration: Mr. B— 
makes a deposit of $245—consisting of 
one check on a depositor in the bank. 
The deposit is entered. under the Ledg- 
er Deposits and the check under Ledg- 
er Checks—these will be found in their 
proper columns. M—makes a deposit 
of $187.50, the amount being a check 
on a Cleveland bank; the deposit is en- 
tered in its proper column and the check 
in the column for Foreign Checks. H— 
comes with his check for $2,500, for 
which he wants the bank’s draft on New 
York. The draft is given. The check 


‘is entered in the column for Ledger 


Checks and the credit for the New York 
bank is entered in the Exchange col- 
umn. In this manner each transaction 
is recorded—many of them can be 
traced on the sheet. 

When the work for the day is all in 
the totals from the various columns are 
carried to their proper place in the re- 
capitulation, or settlement, for the day’s 
work, as shown in the upper left-hand 
corner of the sheet. Comparison with 
the footings of the various columns and 
the amounts as shown in the settlement 
section will explain how it works out. 

A sheet like this is kept at each win- 
dow, and at the end of the day the to- 
tals of the two sheets are brought to- 
gether on a proof-sheet, as shown in 
Form 2. Speaking of this sheet, Mr. 
Jacobs says: “At the close of the day’s 
work the footings from the two tellers’ 
sheets are carried to the proof-sheet and 
the debits and credits under the differ- 
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ent heads compared with the total deb- 
its and credits which the bookkeeper 
has on the journal; and if they do not 
gree, any errors can be located in the 
particular item. This, of course, saves 
checking everything except the item in 
which there is a difference. To illus- 
trate: If the ledger checks do not cor- 
respond with the total debit of the com- 
mercial ledger on the proof-sheet, it 
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shows that the error is in that partic- 
ular item, and then, of course, we have 
to check only the debits on the ledger 
until the error is found. This, as you 
see, saves a great deal of time each day 
in hunting for errors, and it amounts 
to about the same thing as making your 
errors in red ink.” 

The work of hunting for errors in the 
day’s work is often a wearisome task 
when you do not know where to look 
for them except “somewhere in the 
work.” Many precious hours have been 
thus spent. The method here presented 





EGARDING the “imperative need” of 
postal savings banks, discovered by 
President Roosevelt, the “Springfield 

(Mass.) Republican” says: 


The President says that postal savings 
banks ‘fare imperatively needed for the 
benefit of the wageworkers and men of 


small means.”’ Is that true of his own state 
of New York or of Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample? If it is not true as to such states 
as have established savings systems of a 
co-operative nature, then it cannot be true 
of the other states, for they can as well 
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occupies a little time during the day, 
but it saves a lot of time at the close 
of the day—at least at the close of 
some days. 

The cashier of a certain bank heard 
of this system and sent one of his tell- 
ers to look into it with a view of adopt- 
ing it. After he had looked into it casu- 
ally he said: “If we had that in our 
bank we would have to have another 
























man to run it.” His remark showed 
he did not know what he was talking 
about, and also showed that he was in 
the class of those who are afraid of 
everything new in the methods of work 
—the men who are in a rut. 

These sheets are arranged for a bank 
where two tellers received deposits and 
pay money. The same principle can be 
followed even though there be four or 
more tellers. Where there is but one 
teller the Window No. 1 sheet (Form 
1) can be used to keep a record of all 
transactions. 









make similar provision for their own peo- 
ple. But if it is true of New York and 
Massachusetts, in what respect is the situa- 
tion such as to make postal savings banks 
an imperative need? We ought to have the 
views of the President on this point. If 
our savings banks do not cover the whole 
field as fully as they should, it is within 
the power of the state to have the system 
extended through branch banks. * * #* 
And if the President does not regard the 
savings banks as_ safe for depositors as 
would be the postal banks under a Govern- 
ment guaranty, the answer is that the 
states can do as well if they choose by pro- 
viding a guaranty of their own. 












THE VALUE OF TIME DEPOSITS. 


By Oscar Newfang. 


WITHIN the past six months New 

York has witnessed one of the 
severest financial disturbances in the 
history of American banking, resulting 
in the suspension of a prominent trust 
company and of a number of smaller 
trust companies and banks. What was 
the cause of this disaster, and how can 
its recurrence be prevented ? 

It will hardly be denied that the 
proximate cause of every bank panic 
(or “run on the bank”’) is distrust, that 
is, lack of assurance on the part of the 
depositors that they will be able to ob- 
tain their money when they want it. 
Sometimes this distrust is occasioned by 
the failure of a borrower who has a 
large line of credit; sometimes, as in 
the present instance, it arises from ru- 
mors—well or ill founded—of misman- 
agement of the affairs of the bank by 
its officers. Or it may owe its origin to 
an unusual depression in a line of busi- 
ness upon which the bank depends for 
most of its deposits. The bank affected 
may be perfectly solvent, but when 
widespread distrust exists, it is natural 
that prudent depositors should withdraw 
their balances as soon as possible. If 
the bank proves to be solvent, they lose 
nothing (except perhaps a little inter- 
est); if it fails, they have escaped. Oth- 
er depositors, noticing unusual with- 
drawals, become panic-stricken and 
withdraw their balances, and thus a 
“run” is caused. Depositors of other 
banks become alarmed, because of affili- 
ations with the bank in trouble, or for 
less plausible reasons; and so the panic 
spreads. 


UNDERLYING CausE or Distrust. 


Underneath all these immediate 
causes, however, there is a deeper cause 
of the distrust which causes bank pan- 
ics. In most panics the depositors are 
afraid not so much of losing their mon- 
ey altogether, as they are of not being 
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able to obtain it when they want it. It 
is a small consolation to a depositor 
who has an obligation to meet to-day 
to be assured that his bank is perfectly 
solvent and that he will eventually get 
his money. He must have it now, or 
fail. Therefore, if there is the slight- 
est doubt in his mind that the bank will 
meet its obligations on demand, he with- 
draws his balance. 

Every business man knows that the 
banks inyest a considerable part of their 
funds in time loans and discounts, thus 
making it impossible for them to pay 
all of their depositors on demand, 
should they all demand their money at 
once. In other words, the banker in- 
vests money which he has promised to 
return upon demand, in such a manner 
that it is beyond his power to fulfill 
that promise. This fact is at the bot- 
tom of all bank panics. It is for this 
reason that depositors are so easily 
panic-stricken by the mishaps, often 
slight or even imaginary, which befall 
a bank. Each depositor wants to get 
his money, at any rate; let the other 
man have his circulating capital tied up. 

When, in other lines of business or 
in the affairs of life generally, a man 
makes a promise which he knows that 
he cannot perform, on the assumption 
that such performance will not be re- 
quired, he is considered culpable. It is 
a hard saying, nevertheless it seems 
true, that the case of the banker is ex- 
actly a parallel one. He promises to 
return deposits on demand, and yet he 
invests them in time obligations; so that. 
no matter how good the paper which 
he has discounted, or how great an as- 
surance he may have that the obliga- 
tions will be met when due, he is not in 
a position to repay his depositors, should 
they all desire their money immedi- 
ately. 

I am fully aware that this statement 
will be met by the time-honored reply 
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that the depositors of a bank never do, 
in point of fact, all want their money 
at the same time; and that the banker 
soon learns by experience what portion 
of his funds he must keep in his till to 
meet current demands upon him, that 
is, to make good his promise to repay 
all depositors at their request. The 
first part of this assertion is disproved 
by the events of the past six months. 
What better definition of a bank panic 
can be given than this, that the depos- 
jtors all want their money at the same 
time? And the suspensions of banks, 
because of runs made upon them, show 
that such banks, at least, had not 
learned by experience what portion of 
their deposits must be kept in their tills 
to insure safety. I say to insure safe- 
ty; for it is not enough for a bank to be 
able to meet current demands upon it. 
To be safe, it must be able to meet un- 
usual demands; it must, in short, be 
able to meet every possible demand that 
can legitimately be made upon it. 

It will probably be objected that, if 
a banker attempted at all times and un- 
der ordinary circumstances to maintain 
a reserve sufficient to meet every pos- 
sible demand that could be made upon 
him in time of panic, he might as well 
shut up shop; he could not make any 
money. It will be said that banking. 
from its very beginning, has consisted 
in receiving funds for safe custody and 
loaning out that portion of them which 
experience showed was not likely to be 
demanded under ordinary circumstances. 
It is granted that banking has generally 
been carried on in this manner; but, for 
that very reason, panics have been with 
us from the beginning also, and they 
will remain a menace to the business as 
long as it is so conducted. No amount 
of history can annihilate the fact, that 
a man cannot tie up trust funds in three 
or six months’ loans, and yet be in a po- 
sition to repay them instantly upon de- 
mand, 


ReMovine THE CausE oF BANK PANICcs. 


There seems to be but two methods 
by which this cause of bank panics can 
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be removed and the banks enabled to 
meet every legitimate demand which 
can be made by the public. Either the 
bank’s investments, apart from the in- 
vestment of its own capital, must be 
such as are instantly convertible into 
cash, or its deposits must not be repay- 
able on demand. It will be said that 
neither of these courses is feasible; that, 
if a bank never made any but demand 
loans secured by stock exchange collat- 
eral, or investments in perfectly con- 
vertible securities, it could not make 
money enough to pay expenses; and that 
it would be impossible for a commer- 
cial bank to hold its deposits, if it did 
not agree to repay them upon demand 
at all times, for the reason that the 
active merchant or manufacturer could 
not run the risk of having his funds 
tied up (say for sixty days, as the New 
York savings banks reserve the right to 
do) when he needed them most. 

The solution of the difficulty seems to 
lie in a combination of the two methods 
mentioned. By offering a somewhat 
higher rate of interest for deposits re- 
payable after a fixed period, it would 
seem entirely practicable to separate 
the active and the inactive funds in the 
community and to build up a line of de- 
posits payable only at the end of six 
months or a year. It is evident that 
the banker could well afford to pay a 
higher rate of interest for such depos- 
its, since they would be worth more to 
him than demand deposits. Deposits 
being thus separated into demand and 
fixed deposits, the bank would be per- 
fectly safe in loaning the latter class on 
time, provided, of course, the maturi- 
ties of the loans fell within the time 
when payment of the deposits could be 
demanded. 

An illustration may make the writer’s 
views clear. Suppose a national bank 
to have a capital and surplus of $4,000,- 
000, demand deposits of $8,000,000 and 
fixed deposits of $4,000,000. If located 
in a central reserve city, it would be re- 
quired by law to keep a reserve of $3,- 
000,000. In order to be always in a 
position to repay upon demand its de- 
mand deposits, it must keep $5,000,000 
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more in the form of demand loans. Of 
the remaining $8,000,000 of. its funds. 
$4,000,000 could be invested in dis- 
counts and time loans, with the maturi- 
ties so arranged that funds would at all 
times be repaid in time to meet matur- 
ing fixed deposits.. The remaining 
$4,000,000, being the bank’s own cap- 
ital, could be invested in any manner 
that the law allowed and the directors 
thought profitable. It will be noticed 
that a bank whose balance-sheet stood 
thus would be at all times in a position 
to meet every possible demand upon it. 
No panic could compel it to close its 
doors. 

It is assumed in this illustration that 
the affairs of the bank are properly 
managed and that no undue losses are 
made. There has as yet been no scheme 
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devised by which a bank could lose the 
funds entrusted to it by the public and 
yet have them. 

It is worthy of remark that the plan 
outlined has been to some extent adopt- 
ed by European banks, which offer a 
higher rate of interest for deposits pay- 
able “‘after notice.” The operation of 
some of the banks of the Middle West, 
also, doing both a commercial and a 
savings business, is somewhat similar. 
It is to be hoped that the wisdom of this 
course will be seen by the banking fra- 
ternity generally, and that efforts will 
be made to remove one of the greatest 
dangers to our financial system. The 
writer is not so sanguine as to imagine 
that this can be done in a month or a 
year; but that it can and should eventu- 
ally be accomplished, he does not doubt. 


NEW COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


O’ April 18 the President sent to 

the Senate the name of Lawrence 
O. Murray of New York to succeed 
William B. Ridgely as Comptroller of 
the Currency, Mr. Ridgely having re- 
signed to become president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Mr. Murray, when nominated as 
Comptroller, was filling the position of 
Assistant Secretary of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. He had pre- 
viously served as Deputy Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

The new Comptroller took the oath 
of office on April 28. 

Mr. Murray was born in Steuben 
county, New York, in 1864; was edu- 
cated at Addison College, Niagara Uni- 
versity and the Metropolis Law School 
of New York. He was admitted to the 
bar in New York city in 1893. He first 
entered the service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as private secretary to Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury Curtis, 


and later was appointed chief of the 
organization division in the office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. In 
1898 he was appointed Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency, which position 
he resigned in June, 1899, to accept the 
place of trust officer in the Trust Com- 
pany of America of New York city. He 
remained with this company for three 
years and then became secretary and 
trust officer of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois at Chicago. He re- 
signed this position to accept appoint- 
ment as assistant secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor in 
January, 1904. 

By. reason of his former connection 
with the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency and his practical knowledge 
of banking, he is well qualified for the 
discharge of the important duties which 
will devolve upon him as Comptroller. 

A portrait of Comptroller Murray is 
presented elsewhere in this issue of the 
MaGaziNeE. , 





PROPOSED CURRENCY COMMISSION. 


[* the House of Representatives on 

April 16 Mr. Fowler, chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
introduced the following: 


\ bill for the creation of a commission io 
prepare and submit a measure that will 
give to the United States a scientific 
financial and currency system. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
f Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That a 
commission is hereby created, to consist of 
cleven members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be appointed by the Speaker 
thereof; eleven members of the Senate, to 
he appointed by the presiding ofticer there- 

f, and twenty-one citizens, to be appointed 
by the President. All said appointments 
shall be made before July first, nineteen 
hundred and eight. ‘tne President in ap- 
pointing said citizens as members of the 
commission shall choose six banking econo- 
mists; five residents of the Atlantic coast 
region, a banker, a farmer, a representative 
of labor, a manufacturer, and a merchant, 
respectively; five residents of the Mississppi 
Valley, Gulf coast, and ureat Lake regions, 
a banker, a farmer, a representative of 
labor, a manufacturer, and a_ merchant, 
respectively; and five residents of the 
lacific coast region, a banker, a farmer, 
a representative of labor, a manufacturer, 
and a merchant, respectively. Any vacancy 
that may occur in the commission shall be 
filled by the authority who made the orig- 
inal appointment. 

Src. 2. That the commission shall in- 
vestigate the financial methods and prac- 
tices of the United States Government, 
and the banking and currency methods and 
practices prevailing in the United States; 
and shall, on the first day of December, 
nineteen hundred and eight, report to the 
President the results of such investigation, 
together with its recommendations of such 
legislation in the form of a bill as will give 
to the United States a scientific financial 
and currency system; and thereupon the 
President shall transmit the same to the 
Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That the commission shall organ- 
ize itself as it may deem advisable for the 
successful prosecution of its work. It shall 
elect its officers. It shall have authority to 
call and examine witnesses, to employ ex- 
perts, secretaries, clerks, and messengers, 
to rent offices, to procure stationery and 


printing, and to incur other expenses in the 
proper execution of its duties. 

Sec. 4. That the commission in the 
pursuit of its investigations and the prepa- 
ration of its report and the bill recommended 
by it is authorized to visit. through its 
delegated members the various sections of 
the United States. 

Sec. 5. ‘hat each member of the com- 
mission, except members of the House of 
Representatives and of the United States 
Senate, shall receive as compensation for 
his services the sum of five hundred dollars 
per month from July first, nineteen hundred 
and eight, until December first, 
hundred and eight. 

Sec. 6. That all expenses in any way 
incurred by the commission or any mem- 
ber thereof in the pursuit of its investiga- 
tions and the preparation of its report and 
bill shall be paid out of any money in the 
United States Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, upon the certificate of its pre- 
siding officer countersigned by its secretary; 
but the sum so expended, including the 
salaries provided for in section five of this 
Act, shall not exceed two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

7. That this Act shall take effect 


nineteen 


Sec. 7. 
immediately. 


The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee has submitted the following re- 
port: 


Your committee begs to say that since its 
organization under the Sixtieth Congress it 
has been steadily considering the financial 
and currency question and the various 
measures which have been referred to it. It 
has held extended hearings, and has had 
before it a large number of the leading 
banking economists of the country, repre- 
sentatives of commercial bodies and bank- 
ers from all sections, and has received com- 
munications from thousands of persons of 
all vocations and from every part of the 
United States. The overwhelming con- 
sensus of opinion so adduced was opposed 
to any makeshift or emergency legislation 
whatever, because wholly unnecessary, and 
in favor of the creation of a broad com- 
mission to prepare and submit a measure 
which would give to the United States a 
scientific financial and currency system. 

As your committee, after mature deliber- 
ation, is in complete accord with these con- 
clusions, it herewith presents to the House 
a bill for the creation of such commission. 
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Since Congress should not delegate its 
authority your committee has provided that 
Representatives and Senators shall con- 
stitute a majority of this commission. 

Since finance is a science and its move- 
ments are controlled by laws certain in 
their operation, your committee has pro- 
vided for the appointment of six bank- 
ing economists on this commission. 

Since all classes of our people, the farm- 
er, the laborer, the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, and the banker are equally inter- 
ested in a sound financial system and a 
currency redeemable in gold and always 
responding to the ever-varying demands of 
trade, your committee has provided for the 
representation of these interests upon this 
commission, alloting them equally to the 
natural subdivisions of the country, so that 
all interests and all regions may have a 
part in its work. 

It is the confident belief of your com- 
mittee that the measure so prepared by 
such a commission should and will find 
ready acceptance in both Houses of Con- 
gress, meet the hearty approval of the 
people, conserve and maintain our pros- 
perity, and establish the most efficient finan- 
cial and currency system in the world. 

The preceding bill as amended is made a 
part of the report. 


The following report made to the 
Merchants’ Association of New York 
by the Committee on Commercial Law 
has been approved on behalf of the 
hoard of directors by the executive com- 
mittee: 


Resolved: That The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York endorse the action of the 
Committee on Banking of the House of 
Representatives in laying on the table the 
Vreeland currency bill, which embodies 
most of the objectionable features of tly 
Aldrich Bill, and does not offer a sound 
solution of the currency problem. 

Your committee have not modified their 
belief that the provisions of the Fowler 
Bill, (H.R.12,677) should be embodied in: 
a law. The fact that Congress is likely 
soon to adjourn, without having had tim: 
to consider fully such a measure, leads your 
committee, however, to the belief that a: 
alternative proposition may be advisable, 
providing for investigation of the subject 
during the recess of Congress by a con- 
petent commission. To this end we recoi 
mend the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved: That in view of the difficult, 
of securing sound and comprehensive legis- 
lation in regard to the currency at the 
present session of Congress, The Merchan!s 
Association of New York endorses the pro- 
posal for the appointment of a currency 
commission. 

Resolved: That we believe that such 
commission should consist of members 
the two houses of Congress and of repre- 
sentatives of leading branches of the in- 
dustrial and commercial activities of the 
country. 

Resolved: That in the opinion of this 
committee, the bill for this purpose intro 
duced by Congressman Fowler and_ re 
ported by the Committee on Banking to the 
House of Representatives embodies * thx 
essential requirements above set forth. 


RHODE ISLAND BANKING LAWS. 


HROUGH the courtesy of Edward P. 
Metcalf, THe Banxers MaGazine his 
been furnished with a copy of the Re- 

port of the Commission on the Banking 
Laws, made to the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations. Following is the introduction 
to the act recommended by the commission: 

The undersigned, being four of the five 
Commissioners appointed by the Governor, 
pursuant to a resolution of the General 
Assembly passed on the 23d day of April, 
1907, entitled “Resolution creating a com- 
mission on the banking laws of the state,” 
respectfully submit the following act for 
your consideration. 

The members of the Commission believed 
it to be their duty to prepare a law that 
would reduce to a minimum the risk to 


which the savings of the people are subject, 
and have worked earnestly and conscien 
tiously to that end; at the same time giv- 
ing due consideration to the banking inter 
ests, that their proper functions might no! 
be interfered with or their effectiveness to 
serve the community impaired. 

The banking laws of other states, to 
gether with the laws of the United States 
governing national banks, have been care- 
fully studied, and such provisions as the} 
contained which were found to apply to 
the conditions existing here have been 
adopted. 

It was realized how inadequate the pres- 
ent statutes are to cover the important 
phases of banking as now conducted, and it 
is therefore recommended that Chapters 175 
and 179 of the General Laws be repealed, 
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as everything of importance contained in 
them has been embodied in the act now 
submitted. 

As the laws governing trust companies 

are to be found only in the _ respective 
charters granted to them, it was deemed 
advisable, in order to define the powers of 
such companies, to adopt such provisions 
of those charters as are common to all of 
the trust companies. By section 2 of this 
act the present charters of the trust com- 
panies are altered or amended so as to con- 
form to the provisions of the act. This 
is necessary if there is to be a general law 
which shall apply to all trust companies. 
Moreover, the powers of all banking insti- 
tutions should be embodied in the general 
laws of the state, and not in private charters 
which are difficult of access to the general 
public. 
' The best companies, although few in 
number, are the depositories of  three- 
quarters of the total deposits in all the state 
banks, and they present a problem difficult 
of solution. The original purpose of a 
trust company, as its name implies, was to 
administer trusts, and from this it was an 
transition to the banking business. 
‘These companies now conduct savings banks 
under the name of participation accounts, 
without any of the very limited restrictions 
which have heretofore applied to savings 
banks. This branch has become a most im- 
portant feature of their business, and in 
preparing this act the Commission has en- 
deavored to treat them in accordance with 
the nature of the business, regardless of the 
name under which such business is con- 
ducted. For this reason it is recommended 
that trust companies which accept partici- 
pation deposits shall be obliged to invest 
such deposits in the same class of securi- 
ties as is provided in this act for savings 
banks, and such securities shall be held for 
the sole benefit of depositors in such par- 
ticipation accounts. 

While the trust companies in this state 
have been, with few exceptions, ably and 
conservatively managed, and have been of 
great benefit to the state, yet the unre- 
stricted power to deal with the vast sums of 
money intrusted to them for safe keeping 
may be subject to abuse, and in the hands 
of irresponsible or self-seeking men may er~ 
tail great loss and suffering upon the de- 
positors. The segregation of the deposits in 
the trust companies, as provided for in 
section 55, is one of the important features 
of this act and has had the earnest and 
anxious consideration of the Commission, 
who, not relying entirely on their own judg- 
ment, have sought the advice of many of 
the prominent bankers and business and 
professional men of the state. It is in force 
in Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Mich- 
igan, and it has been recommended by a 


easy 


special commission appointed by Governor 
Hughes to investigate the laws pertaining 
to banks in New York. It has also been 
recommended by the bank commissioner of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
by the bank commissioner of the State of 
New York. The trust companies practically 
have this provision in their charters now 
with respect to the funds turned over to 
them in trust, and the Commission believes 
that the savings of the people, as repre- 
sented by the deposits in the participation 
accounts, are fully as sacred as those trust 
funds and are entitled to as full protection. 
The Commission therefore feels amply 
justified in recommending that it be en- 
acted into law. 

It will be observed that the act provides 
a general incorporation law for banks, sav- 
ings banks, and trust companies, under the 
supervision of a board of bank incorpora- 
tion consisting of the bank commissioner, 
the general treasurer, and the attorney gen- 
eral. Before a bank is permitted to be or- 
ganizea the proposed incorporators must 
satisfy this board that public convenience 
is to be served, that the bank is being or- 
ganized in good faith, and that the directors 
and officers are qualified to safely conduct 
its affairs. Large discretion is given to 
this board, and as two o. the members 
thereof are directly subject to the people, 
such discretion is not likely to be abused. 

The act prohibits the taking of deposits 
by any person, firm, or corporation not 
authorized by law to engage in the business 
of banking. The Commission believes that 
much harm has been done by irresponsible 
persons accepting deposits from the people 
and employing such deposits subject to al! 
the risks of the business they may carry 
on. While it may be true that there are 
private bankers entirely responsible, in 
whose hands deposits would be safe, yet it 
is believed that all who wish to engage in 
banking should be brought within the scope 
of this act and made subject to the re- 
strictions imposed on the legitimate banks. 

The Commission has given careful thought 
to the character of the securities in which 
the deposits in the savings banks and the 
participation accounts in the trust com- 
panies should be invested. Investments 
allowed by other states have been closely 
studied, and in some instances incorporated 
in the act. Yet it is believed that local con- 
ditions justify a wider field than is per- 
mitted by many other states, and it is con- 
fidently believed that the deposits of the 
people will be amply safeguarded by the in- 
vestments of the class recommended. While 
it is doubtless true that many investments 
not herein recommended may be perfectly 
safe, yet they belong to a class which as a 
rule is not considered safe. This is true 
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of many stocks; but as it was impossible 
to select and designate particular stocks, 
the Commission deemed it prudent to con- 
fine its recommendations to those invest- 
ments which as a class have been proven to 
be safe. Five years are allowed to savings 
banks and trust companies in which tc 
change their present investments to con- 
form to the provisions of the act, and a 
longer time may be allowed if in the judg- 
ment of the bank commissioner a change 
can not then be made without loss. 
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In presenting the act the Commission 
realizes that it is not perfect, but the 
recommendations of the bank commissioner, 
based upon his experience, will indicate 
along what lines changes should be made in 
the future. For the present, the proposed 
act will afford a fair measure of safety in 
so far as safety can be assured by law. 

Epwarp P. Metcatr. 
Joun S. Murpocx. 
Joun J. Connty. 
Wiriu1am H. Tuorn ey. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMISSIONS. 


A’® argument from the experience of 

other countries was made recently 
by Mr. Edward D. Page, of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, in 
favor of referring the subject of cur- 
rency reform to a commission large 
enough to represent the varied interests 
of the country. Mr. Page was speak- 
ing on behalf of the provisions of the 
Fowler Bill on this subject, which pro- 
poses a commission of eleven members 
of each house of Congress and twenty- 
citizens, representing different 
factors in production and exchange. 


He said: 


“It has been the practice abroad, when 
an important subject of this sort had to be 
dealt with, affecting in one way or another 
nearly every member of the community, to 
create a commission containing representa- 
tives of these different elements as well as 
experts and members of the legislative body. 
The select Committee on Banks of issue, 
whose work was the basis of the law now 
governing the Bank of England, consisted 
of twenty-six members, among whom were 
Sir Robert Peel, who gave his name to the 
law, George Grote, the well-known banker 
and historian of Greece, and Sir Thomas 
Freemantle. The Commission on the De- 
pression of Trade and Industry in 1886 con- 
tained twenty-three members, of whom only 


one 


* about one-half were members of Parliament. 


The Royal Commission on Labor in 1892 
contained twenty-seven members, among 
whom were Prof. Alfred Marshall, now the 
first living English economist, and Samuel 
Plimsoll. The Gold and Silver Commission 
in 1888 contained only thirteen members, 
but they were nearly all experts, represent- 
ing the interests of British India as well as 
of the London financial community. 
“Turning to other countries, the French 
Commission to study the monetary stand- 


ard, appointed July 22, 1868, contained only 
seventeen persons, but in this, as in other 
cases where a Parliamentary government ex- 
ists, it is not necessary to include so many 
members of the Chamber in order to secure 
the passage of what may be made a gov- 
ernment measure. 

“Among more recent commissions the full 
representation of different interests has 
been more marked than in earlier years. 
Thus the inquiry which became the basis of 
the monetary reform in Austria in 1892 was 
made through a commission of thirty-six 
persons for Austria, and twenty-one for 
Hungary, making a total of fifty-seven for 
the Dual Monarchy. The Japanese Cor- 
mission, appointed by imperial ordinance on 
October 4, 1893, consisted of twenty-two 
members, appointed, according to the or- 
dinance, ‘from administrative officers of the 
higher class, the professors of the Imperial 
University, the members of the Imperial 
Diet, and the men noted for their experience 
and learning in monetary matters.’ They 
appointed a sub-committee, which reported 
in July, 1896, to the Minister of Finance. 

“The Berlin Silver Commission, which 
made one of the most valuable reports on 
monetary conditions in Germany, consisted 
of thirty-one members, of whom twelve were 
officials and nineteen private citizens. 

“The Mexican Monetary Commission 
which adopted the gold standard in 1904 
was also a large commission representing 
practically all important interests in the re- 
public. I have not the exact number, but 
it is my impression that the full commis- 
sion contained as many as fifty or sixty 
persons. It was considered essential there, 
as in Austria-Hungary and Japan, that all 
interests which had been affected by the 
rise and fall of prices and changes in the 
rate of interest, should be represented. 

“The work done in all these cases was 
very thorough and the results, I think, are 
generally endorsed by experts and have 
proven of untold benefit to the countries 
where the new systems have been put in op- 
eration.” 





COMMERCE 


HE budget of the Mexican ministry for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, 
estimates a surplus of $88,171 in 
United States currency, which is the money 
quoted in this article. Provision is made 
for increasing the salaries of all those 
Government employees whose salaries were 
not increased during the current year; also 
for the establishment of old-age pensions. 

The total exports for the fiscal year show 
a balance of $7,131,000 over imports. But 
the national debt is almost all held abroad, 
and on that $11,679,000 interest is paid each 
year. Besides that the loans of several of 
the individual states and municipalities are 
held abroad, and the railroads remit over 
$12,000,000 annually to the foreign bond 
holders, and the banks also send large sums 
abroad in dividends. This difference be- 
tween the amount received and the amount 
sent abroad is said by the financial minister 
to be made up by the continued investments 
of foreign money in the country. But the 
recent financial stringency lessened these 
investments, caused an increase in the in- 
terest rate, and a postponement of new 
undertakings, greatly to the injury of 
business generally. 

Production of gold in the last fiscal year 
was to the value of $17,793,000, an increase 
of $78,000 over the preceding year. Silver 
was produced to the value of $37,515,000; 
but the exports of silver aggregated in value 
$18,597,000, which included Mexican coin to 
a large amount. Lhe imports during the 
year 1906-7, as compared with those of 
1905-6, were as follows: 


$9,360,314 
15,441,769 
40,329,547 
12,895,588 
4,626,557 
3,550,771 
2,933,064 
13,497,598 
4,379,996 
1,901,789 
4,649,337 


$113,566,270 $107,064,421 


$7,941,734 
15,852,264 
44,160,203 
11,024,72) 
3,759,166 
3,535,425 
2,646,364 
9,932,871 
2,236,239 
2,006,390 
3,969,054 


Animal substances ... 
Vegetable substances. 
Mineral substances... 
Textiles 

Chemical products.... 
Spirits and liquors... 
Paper, etc 

Machinery 

Vehicles 

Arms and explosives.. 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


The most important increase in imports 
during the year was that of machinery and 


OF MEXICO. 


apparatus of all kinds, while the next in 
importance was of vehicles, due probably 
to the large orders for automobiles and 
heavy carts placed in foreign markets. The 
second secretary of the British legation in 
Mexico in reporting on the imports says: 
she value of the goods purchased abroad 
must have exceeded the value of those im- 
ported in the previous year by at least $15,- 
000,000, a value which has influenced the 
present financial situation of the country 
and added to the general stringency of 
money.” 

Silver was the product of most value ex- 
ported during the year, and _ vegetable 
products were second in value, and other 
mineral products third. Vegetable products 
were exported to the value of over $34,000,- 
000 American money, and animal products 
to the value of about $5,000,000, and man- 
ufactured products to the value of $1,829,- 
000. The most important products of the 
Mexican mines next to gold and silver are 
copper and lead. In the last fiscal year 
about $10,000,000 in value of copper were 
exported, and $3,500,000 worth of copper 
ore; lead to the value of $1,500,000, and 
lead ore to the value of $330. Zinc was 
exported to the value of $1,000,000 and 
antimony to the value of nearly $700,000. 
Ixtle fibre, chicle (chewing gum), heniquen, 
garbanzos (chickpeas), and rubber are the 
principal factors in the vegetable products 
exported. The exports of coffee and tobacco 
both declined. In the case of coffee it was 
due to a bad crop, and in the case of 
tobacco there was an increased home con- 
sumption, but the manufacturers of cigars 
do not seem to be able to compete with 
the more celebrated Cuban brands. The 
export of undressed hides advanced from 
10,800 tons in the previous year to 13,220 
tons last year, with a value of $4,316,000. 
Exports of sugar increased from 5,072 tons 
in 1906 to 7,049 tons in 1907. The exports 
of cotton seed and cotton paste continue 
to develop, the aggregate in the fiscal year 
1907 amounting to 21,929 tons of the value 
of $409,000. There was an increased ex- 
port of palm-leaf hats, the total value last 
year reaching $370,000. 

There was an increase of sixteen per 
cent. in the number of passengers carried 
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on the railways, and an increase of thirty 
per cent. in the value of the passenger 
traffic; and an increase of six per cent. in 
the number of tons of freight carried and 
of nine per cent. in the value of the freight. 

There was a surplus of Government 
revenue over ordinary expenditure in the 
last fiscal year of $14,210,000, which was 
the largest during the last ten years. There 
was a decrease of $5,500,000 in non-duti- 
able imports and an increase of $11,679,000 
in the dutiable imports as compared with 
the previous year. The decrease in non- 
dutiable imports is explained by the British 
secretary of legation by the fact that al- 
though $23,000,000 of gold and silver coin 
minted in the United States were imported 
into Mexico in the fiscal year 1907, yet 
this sum was far less than the amount 
minted and imported in the previous year, 


MEXICAN BANKING LAWS. 


EFORMS to be made in the method 
of operating banks in Mexico have 
been agreed upon by the representa- 

tives of the chartered banks of the countcy, 
and will be enacted into law by the Na- 
tional Congress. These proposed reforms 
were suggested by Jose Y. Limantour, Min- 
ister of Finance. 

It is provided in the measure which Con- 
gress is asked to enact that the minimum 
capital of any kind of banking establish- 
ment shall be $1,000,000. The present law 
permits mortgage banks or banks of issue 
to start business with $500,000, and banks 
of deposit with a minimum capital of $200,- 
000. 

Banks 


will be preferred to any other 
creditors for the payment of credits guar- 


anteed by ‘collateral. Banks of issue will 
not be allowed to extend loans made on 
mortgage. Mortgages must be foreclosed 
within a year after the maturity of the 
loan. ‘The existing banking law contains a 
provision which compels banks of issue to 
exchange periodically the bills of other 
banks which they may have in their pos- 
session, the balance to be paid in cash. The 
basis of the exchange will be fixed by the 
Government. 

Mortgage banks will be allowed to ac- 
quire their own bonds and any other first- 
rate securities. The securities which shall 
be recognized by the Government as being 
of the hignest class are as follows: Bonds 
issued by the Mexican Government or by 
any corporation under the guarantee of the 
Mexican Government; bonds issued by for- 
eign governments which earn five per cent. 
or less on their market value; Mexican 
state or municipal bonds which earn six per 
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cent or less on market value; bonds issued 
by chartered mortgage banks; shares and 
bonds issued by Mexican companies quot- 
ed on the Mexican or foreign markets, and 
which have paid dividends or interest dur- 
ing the five previous years. 

One of the clauses of the reform meas- 
ure is specially intended to afford greater 
security and protection of depositors. It 
prohibits mortgage banks from receiving 
deposits to an amount greater than twice 
the paid-up capital added to the reserve 
fund, and each bank must hold an amount 
in cash, gold or silver bars equal to one- 
third of its total deposits and another 
equal amount in first rate securities. The 
rest must be in paper capable of collec- 
tion within six months. This means that 
the full amount of deposits will be guar- 
anteed. This guarantee will by no means 
include the reserve fund which the mort- 
gage banks are compelled to hold, as guar- 
antee of the interest of the bonds in cir- 
culation. 

Deposits in “banks of encouragement,” 
as they are called, are not now protected 
under the law. The new measure provided 
that these institutions shall be compelled 
to hold cash, silver or gold bars equal to 
twenty per cent. of their total deposits; 
first-class securities that can be realized on 
speedily equal to sixty per cent. This guar- 
antee will not include the fund intended 
to guarantee bonds in circulation. 

Banks of issue are to be prohibited from 
working on their own account mines, mills 
or factories, or entering into partnership 
in any industrial or agricultural enter- 
prises; they must not accept uncovered 
drafts or money orders, or open credits 
which may not be revoked at the bank’s 
will. Shares or bonds of corporations must 
not be accepted to an amount greater 
than ten per cent. of the paid up capital, 
plus the reserve fund, securities issued or 
guaranteed by the Mexican Government 
not to be included in this provision. 

The banks of discount will not be al- 
lowed to make discounts for a term longer 
than six months and these must be backed 
by at least two responsible firms or by col- 
lateral. These banks are also to be pro- 
hibited from borrowing money on mort- 
gage on their real property and from giv- 
ing credits that may be held in their favor 
as a guarantee for their debts. They are 
prohibited from entering into any insur- 
ance operations. 

Depositors in ali banks who have non- 
interest-paying accounts will have prefer- 
ence over all other credits, except the 
banknotes, the mortgage credits against 
the banks and unpaid taxes. The present 
law does not consider the depositors pre- 
ferred creditors. 
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\ll banks must make monthly state- 
ments to the Government Department of 
} mance. 


STEEL INDUSTRY IN MEXICO. 


A SYNDICATE in which W. B. Ridgley, 
LX ex-Comptroller of the Currency, is one 
of the leading factors, projects the 
elopment of the famous Cerro de 
Mecado (mountain of iron) at Durango, 
{exico, and the construction of a big open- 
irth steel plant at the base of the moun- 
ain. The new concern, capitalized at $2,- 
5,000 gold, plans the taking over of the 
Mexican National Tron and Steel plant, 
‘hich owns the mountain, but whose small 
piint at Durango has been lying dormant 
for some time. 

Ihe new interests will expend about $1,- 
000,000 in the construction of up-to-date 
works, which are intended to produce rails 
and all kinds of structural material now 
heavily protected by the Mexican tariff. 

The Cerro de Mecado is said to consist 
of a solid mass of iron ore about a mile 
in length, nearly 2,000 feet wide, and rising 
above the plain around it from 400 to 650 
feet. There are estimated to be no less 
than 600,000,000 tons of iron available. 

The new syndicate intends to conduct an 
extensive export trade in connection with 
the domestic trade in Mexico. 


SHORT LINE TO MEXICO. 


DEAL involving nearly 1,000,000 acres 
of land in Mexico has been consum- 
mated and the title passes to the 


syndicate representing Yoakum and_ the 
Frisco-Rock Island Railway system. The 
concession forms a long strip affording a 
right of way for the Frisco’s extension to 
the City of Mexico. 

The new line will cross the Monterey 
branch of the Mexican Central at Victoria 
and the San Luis Potosi line of the same 
road at Cardenas. The plan of the Yoakum 
interests is to extent the Frisco from Brady 
to Brownsville in Texas and with the Mex- 
ican extension secure the straightest and 
shortest line by over 400 miles from St. 
Louis and points east to Mexico City. 


U. S. IMPORTS INTO MEXICO. 


HE Mexican Government has issued 4 
statement showing the value of im- 
ports during 1907. The sewing ma- 

chines imported from the United States 
during the year had a value of $1,475,262. 
The value of the steam engines imported 
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was $395,410; agricultural implements, $1,- 
039,658, and automobiles, $1,259,614. 

The American boots and shoes bought by 
Mexico in 1907 had a value of $3,325,684. 
The value of the American typewriting ma- 
chines imported in the twelve months was 
$721,000. 


MEXICAN RAILWAY CONSOLIDA- 
TION. 


HE plan for the consolidation of the 
Mexican Central and the Nationa! 
Railway of Mexico has finally been 

completed. It will take the form of a hold- 
ing company to be know as the National 
Railways of Mexico. 

The new company has already been duly 
incorporated, and a temporary organiza- 
tion effected. The board, as at present 
constituted, comprises some of the most 
prominent men in the financial affairs of 
Mexico. Among them are Jose Y. Liman- 
tour, Minister of France; Pable Macedo, 
president of the Monetary Commission and 
the framer of the republic’s new monetary 
system; Joaquim D. Casasus, president of 
the Banco Central Mexicano and formerly 
Ambassador to the United States, and Guil- 
lermo de Landa Y Escandon, Governor of 
the Federal District of Mexico. Mr. Ma- 
cedo has been elected the temporary presi- 
dent. 

Now Speyer & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Ladenburgh, Thalmann & Co., Hallgarten & 


‘Co., all of New York; Speyer Bros., of Lon- 


qun, and the Bank Eur Handel Und Indus- 
trie and Berliner Handelsgescellschaft, of 
Berlin, as readjustment managers, announce 
the terms of the plan under which holders 
of the securities of the Mexican Central and 
of the National Railroad are asked to de- 
posit the same in exchange for securities of 
the new corporation. The $615,000,000, 
United States currency, capitalization of the 
latter is divided as follows: Prior lien 4 1-2 
per cent. sinking fund redeemable gold 
bends, $225,000,000; general mortgage 4 per 
cent. sinking fund gold bonds, $160,000,000, 
which are unconditionally guaranteed both 
as to principal and interest by the Republic 
of Mexico through an endorsement on each 
bond. Non-cumulative 4 per cent. first pre- 
ferred stock, $30,000,000; non-cumulative 
5 per cent. second preferred stock $125,- 
000,000, and common stock $75,000,000. 
The circular of the bankers is addressed 
to the holders of all but three classes of 
the securities of the National Railroad and 
to all but one of those of the Mexican Cen- 
tral, with which it is not prepared to deal 
at present. Attention is called to the fact 
that according to the terms of the plan, the 
new company is to become liable for the 
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punctual payment of these four classes of 
securities, both as to principal and inter- 
est. As is generally known, the Mexican 
government, through ownership of stock, has 
for some five or six years practically con- 
trolled the National Railroad Co. of Mex- 
ico. It is now proposed that the new cor- 
poration shall acquire the securities and 
stocks of both companies according to the 
terms of the plan. 

The iatter provides that the different 
classes of deposited bonds and stocks of the 
two companies shall receive the followirg 
equivalents in the securities of the new 
corporation on a basis of each $1,000 par 
value for the old securities. For the Mexi- 
can Central priority 5 per cent. bonds there 
are offered $700 in 4 1-2 per cent. prior 
lien bonds and $475 of the guranteed 4 pei 
cent. general mortgage bonds. The first 
mortgage 7 per cent. bonds and scrip, (as- 
sented) are to get $1,000 in the 4 1-2s of 
the new company. ‘The consolidated ts 
will receive $600 of the new 4 1-2s, $325 oi 
the 4s ana $75 in second preferred stock. 

For the first consolidated incomes ané 


scrip and also for the registered incomes 
and scrip, there will be given in each in- 
stance $1,100 in second preferred stock. 
Both the second consolidated incomes and 
the stock of the Mexican Central will be 
exchanged on a parity for second preferred. 

The preferred stock in the National Rail- 


road will be given $100 cash and $1,000 in 
first preferred stock. Holders of the sec- 
ond preferred will be offered $1,100 in sec- 
ond preferred stock, whereas the holders of 
the old common stock will be given $733 1-3 
in second preferred and $333 1-3 in com- 
mon stock. The deferred stock will be ex- 
changed dollar for dollar for the new com- 
mon stock. 

Provision is made in the plan that the 
coupon due ‘July 1 next on deposited pri- 
ority five per cent. bonds; first mortgage 
seven per cent. bonds assented and consoli- 
dated mortgage 4s of the Mexican Central 
will, upon receipt vy the readjustment 
managers, be paid to the holders of certifi- 
cates of deposit. The new prior lien 4 1-2s 
will carry coupon for six months’ interest 
due January 1, 1909, and the guaranteed 
general mortgage 4s will carry a coupon, 
stamped, representing three months’ interest 
due October 1, 1908. The ten per cent. cash 
payment to be made on exchange of Na- 
tional Railroad preferred stock is to be 
made cuncurrently with the delivery of the 
new securities. 

The cash requir_ments as stated in the 
plan will be met by the purchasers by the 
bankers for their own account of $10,000,000 
of the new 4 1-2s and $6,750,000 of the 
guaranteed general As. 
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PROGRESS OF MEXICAN 
PRISE. 


RESIDENT DIAZ, in his message to 
the Mexican Congress on April 1 gives 
the following information regarding 

industrial progress in Mexico: 


ENTER- 


The additions to the railways under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction have aggregated 462 kilo- 
meters (kilometer =0.62 mile), the total 
length of those railways at the present time 
being 18,386 kilometers, and adding the 
length of railways under the jurisdiction of 
the states and private lines, which is 14.- 
436 kilometers, the total length of the na- 
tion’s system of railways is found to be 2?.- 
822 kilometers, 

The receipts of the Tehuantepec Nationa! 
Railway have continued to grow, due to th. 
new freight traffic. From July to December 
1906, the earnings of the line were $56°.- 
000,and in the corresponding period of 1997 
they amounted to $1,972,000, showing an in 
crease of $1,410,000. 

During the first half of the present fiscal 
year, 25 new post offices, 99 agencies, ar 
10 ambulatory offices were opened, and th: 
total number of offices on December 31 last 
was 2,909. 

The total number of pieces of mail matt: 
of all kinds handled in the first half of th> 
present fiscal year was 90,000,000, agains? 
86,000,000 in the corresponding period of the 
preceding fiscal year. 

During the first half of the current fiscal 
year there was no intermission in the efforts 
to improve the Federal telegraph system. 
The new lines erected totaled 868 kilometers, 
but the net increase was only 454 kilometers 
as some lines in various parts o. the coun- 
try were abandoned. Seven new offices 
were opened, and three were discontinueé. 
The volume of messages handled and th 
receipts show an increase of 7% per cent. 


GUAYULE RUBBER EXTERMINA- 
TION. 


ONSUL CLARENCE A. MILLER, of 
Matamoras, quotes a Mexican predic- 
tion that, unless something is done by 

the caucho rubber factory interests, guayule 
will be exterminated in Mexico in less than 
five years. The statement continues: 


Many caucho factories have been profit- 
ably established, one of which, with a capi- 
tal of $12,000, in one year produced $700,- 
000 worth of caucho rubber. 

A species of guayule produced abundant- 
ly in Chihuahua and Coahuila gives 10 per 
cent. pure caucho. Ten tons of the guayule, 
roots and all, makes 1 ton of caucho, which 
sells for a trifle over $2,000, the guayule 
costing about $100. Good profits are made 
when only 4 per cent. is obtained. The 
residue which most producers throw away 
has been found to contain a splendid grade 
of caucho, containing as much as 4 per cent., 
and for this reason a German method has 
been introduced which has proved to be 
superior to others. The Indians former- 
ly used a very primitive method, which con- 
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sisted of grinding the plant between two 
stones under a stream of water in order 
to separate the elastic material for the man- 
ufacture of balls. The children also used 


the plant for chewing gum. 


IMPROVED STEAMSHIP FACILI- 
TIES ON SOUTH AMERICAN 
COAST. 


ONSUL ALFRED A. WINSLOW re- 
C ports from Valparaiso that the 
Chilean Government is _ seriously 
studying the question of better and faster 
steamship connection with Panama, the 
following details showing the improved 
transportation facilities which will probably 
be afforded American exporters to Chile. 

A bill has been introduced into Congress 

empowering the President of Chile to en- 
ter into contract with a steamship company 
for a period of five years for a line of 
steamers to make the trip within eight days, 
at a cost to the Government of not to ex- 
ceed £20,000 (approximately $100,000) per 
year. 
“ Should such a new steamship line be 
established, it would materially shorten the 
time for mail and passengers from New 
York to Buenos Aires and Montevideo, via 
the Trans-Andean Railway from Valparaiso 
to Buenos Aires, during six months of the 
year at present, and, when the Andean 
tunnel is completed, for the entire year. 
An examination of the map will reveal the 
fact that the above-named cities are much 
nearer New York via Valparaiso and Pan- 
ama than via the Atlantic. Valparaiso is 
almost directly south of Pittsburg, and 
shipping need not vary much more than 
500 miles from a direct southern line to 
reach this city. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


-Brazil’s foreign trade shows a steady 
increase. The imports have risen from 
$138,000,000 in 1905 to $196,000,000 in 1907, 
and the exports from $208,000,000 to $262,- 
000,000. 


—There is said to be a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the sale of American agricultural 
implements in Brazil. With Rio de Janeiro 
as a base, a population of about 8,000,000 
can be readily reached by rail. 


—As shown by the message of President 
Diaz to the Mexican Congress, on April 1, 
the quantity of coin in circulation in the 
country has been continually on the in- 
crease. In the latest six-monthly periods 
$9,000,000 in gold and $3,000,000 in silver 
coins of $1 and subsidiary coins have been 
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struck, and adding to these coins the nickel 
and bronze pieces the total quantity of the 
new currency put into circulation increased 
from $98,000,000 to more than $111,000,000, 
and during the same period no considerable 
amount of the national currency left the 
country, but on the contrary nearly 3,000,- 
000 hard pesos returned from abroad. 


—Monterey, capital of the State of 
Nuevo Leon in Northern Mexico, is some- 
times called the “Chicago of Mexico.” Its 
population is about 90,000, and the city is 
one of the largest distributing points in the 
Republic. 


—The number of children in the primary 
schools of Paraguay in 1907 increased 10,- 
000 over the number enrolled in 1906. 


—Five colleges are maintained through- 
out the Republic, corresponding in grade 
to the high schools of the United States. 
In these colleges there are sixty-two profes- 
sors and 615 students. 


—In 1910 the National Association of 
American School Superintendents will meet 
in the City of Mexico, on a date coinciding 
with a meeting of Mexican educators. 


NEW ECONOMIC PUBLICATION. 


HE first number of “The Economic 
Bulletin,” published by the American 
Economic Association, has made its 

appearance. It is a quarterly journal, con- 
taining from 80 to 100 pages, and devoted 
largely to bank reviews in the field of eco- 
nomics and the allied social sciences. There 
is also in each number a classified and 
carefully annotated list of recent books, 
magazine articles, and book reviews. “The 
Bulletin” represents the first systematic en- 
deavor to provide a complete critical bibliog- 
raphy of current economic literature, and 
its object is to serve as a guide to students 
and men of affairs in the impartial study of 
economic principles and problems. It is be- 
lieved that “The Bulletin” will also prove 
of value to libraries in the selection of 
books in the social sciences. 

“The Bulletin” is sent regularly to all 
members of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation and to all subscribers for the Asso- 
ciation’s publications, including nearly two 
hundred universities and public libraries. 
The membership of the American Economic 
Association comprises not only the profes- 
sors and teachers of economics in nearly all 
the universities and colleges of the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain, but also 
an even larger number of business men, 
lawyers, journalists and others interested 
in the scientific study of economic principles 
and problems. 
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HIS department is conducied in the interests of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. From time to time articles of special 


ie 







value to members of the Institute 


will appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chap- 

ters as possible. It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty 
it shall be to correspond with Tue Banxers Macazine for this purpose. 
Group and -individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and practical 


suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. 


Manuscripts 


and photographs must reach us by the 25th of the month to be in time for the following 


month’s issue. 


MAKING BANKERS. 


By George E. Allen, Secretary American Institute of Banking. 


HE American Institute of Banking is 
in its eighth year and has over eight 
thousand active members. Counting 

honorary and associate members, the total 
is about nine thousand. No sacrifice of 
quality to quantity has ever heen made. 
No step backward has ever heen taken. 
Nothing has ever been done to impair the 
dignity and usefulness of the Institute as 
an educational institution. The American 
Bankers Association has never been em- 
barrassed by any foolish pranks of its 
favorite child. 

The objects of the Institute as announced 
in its literature are to promote the educa- 
tion of bankers in banking through the 
organization of chapters and alliances with 
schools of finance and law, and to fix and 
maintain a uniform standard of banking 
education by means of official examinations 
and the issuance of certificates. A Corres- 
pondence Chapter of the same_ general 
character and Institute standing as city 
chapters includes in its membership country 
bank officers and employees and home stu- 
dents in cities. Chapter organization is 
thus made universal. 

Since its organization in 1900 the Insti- 
tute has been governed by a Board of Trus- 
tees composed largely of representative 
bank officers, but arrangements have been 
made by which the management will be 
turned over to the chapters at the con- 
vention to be held in Providence next July. 
A few doubts have been expressed regard- 
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ing the ability of the chapters to govern 
themselves but the question resolves itself 
into one of these two certainties: (1) If the 
chapters are capable of self-government 





W. G. MEADER 
Member of Debate Team, Providence Chapter. 


they are entitled to it and everybody will 
wish them long life and prosperity; (2) 
If the chapters are not capable of self- 
government the quicker the employing bank- 
ers find it out the better. 
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The Educational Work. 


‘The general educational work of city 
chapters consists of lectures and discus- 
sions interspersed with more or less enter- 
tainment intended to diffuse knowledge of 
banxing and kindred subjects and to pro- 

de practice in rhetoric and parliamentary 

rocedure. Chapter administration is of 


in courses of study conducted by chapters 
in alliance with schools of finance and law 


consisting of text-books and collateral in- 


struction covering the subjects of Practical 
Banking, Political Economy, Business Law 
and Negotiable Instruments. 

The work of the correspondence chapter 
was recently set forth by President Fred I. 


ttttt tet 


NARRAGANSETT HOTEL, PROVIDENCE 
Where the Convention will be held July 23d — 25th. 


particular value in developing executive 
ability and personality. It is a significant 
fact that three-fourths of successful 
chapter executives have been promoted to 
official positions in banks, while nobody 
who has failed in chapter management has, 
so far at least as the writer knows, been 
made a bank executive. In city chapters 
education of scholastic character is provided 


Kent in a letter to the State Vice-Presidents 
who constitute the governing bedy of the 
organization in which the ways and means 
of reaching country bank officers and em- 
ployees are explained. ‘The Correspondence 
Chapter has for two years beeu developing 
educational facilities and can now meet the 
needs of various classes of students from 
such as are willing to devote three years 
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to systematic study down to the most 
casual readers of general financial litera- 
ture and from the student who is able and 
willing to pay a tuition fee of $100 down 
to the one who looks twice at $2. 


The Correspondence Chapter. 


Mr. Kent refers to the fact that the In- 
stitute was organized under the auspices 
of the American Bankers Association for 
business and ethical reasons. In the work- 
ing out of the project it proved to be a 


very simple matter to interest bank men in 


the larger cities, and by means of study 
courses and regular gatherings of the va- 
rious city chapters, to bring about a grow- 
ing and useful organization. Because of 
the fact that bankers in the smaller cities 
and country places cannot take advantage 
of the various benefits offered by such 
chapters, it has been somewhat harder to 
reach them and carry out the wishes of the 
American Bankers Association, which wants 
to have the Institute of benefit to all. The 
Correspondence Chapter was organized par- 
ticularly for bank men who find it im- 
possible to associate themselves with any of 
the city chapters and it will be carried on 
as the interests of such members seem to 
demand. While the city chapters as a rule 
contain a preponderance of bank clerks 
over bank officers, the Correspondence 


FRANKLIN L. HALL 
Member of Debate Team, Providence Chapter. 


Chapter is made up largely of officers of 
out of town banks, either bank officers or 


bank clerks being eligible to join. The 
dues are $2. per year, which includes sub- 
scription to the Bulletin. 


As it is impossible for the members 
the Correspondence Chapter to take the 
university courses that have been introduced 
in many of the city chapters, the Institute 
has made special arrangements with the 


CHAS. L. EDDY 
Member of Debate Team, Providence Chapter. 


International Correspondence Schools of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, which have agreed 
to make reduced rates to Institute members. 
‘the course offered by these Schools on 
Banks and Banking has been carefully ex- 
amined by a committee from the Board of 
‘Trustees of the Institute and the report 
shows that they have been carefully and 
correctly prepared. 

It seems that the study of rhetoric has 
become quite a fad among bank men re- 
cently, and as it is of real value to bankers, 
the Institute has had prepared a special 
course in this study for the benefit of the 
Correspondence Chapter. This course is 
not only extremely interesting but thorough- 
ly practical as well. The method of de- 
velopment is such that any banker inter- 
ested at all in such matters could get 
much pleasure and profit from taking the 
course. 


A Broad Training. 


In introducing the study of rhetoric the 
fact is emphasized that banking and cit- 
izenship are inseparable and no banker is 
equal to his opportunities who is not in- 
fluential in public affairs. To be influential 
he must not only have ideas but must com- 
municate his ideas to others. He must be 
able to write and talk. To develop such 
bankers city chapters are conducting 
classes in rhetoric, and the Correspondence 
Chapter provides a similar course of study 
consisting of a series of instructional let- 

















ters, in answer to which practical literary 
composition is required. The work of stu- 
dents thus produced is corrected and re- 
turned with such criticisms as each case 
may suggest. The theory of learning by 
doing is thus strenuously practiced. The 
first letter in the series showing the char- 
acter of instruction will be sent free upon 
:pplication to the Correspondence Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking. 
Membership in the Correspondence Chap- 
ter includes subscription to the Bulletin 
of the Institute, which is the official medium 
of inter-communication. The Bulletin con- 
jains study courses in serial form and de- 
partments of questions and answers in 
banking and economics and commercial law 
which any member of any chapter is priv- 
jleged to utilize. In connection with the 
serial study courses conducted through the 
Bulletin are test questions available for 
informal quizzes in individual institutions. 
The best papers prepared by chapter mem- 
hers and others are published in the Bulle- 
tin for the benefit of all, which makes it a 
sort of clearing house of Institute work. 





OLLOWING close on the heels of the 


splendid treat in the way of the Sixth © 


Annual Banquet on March 28 at the 
Continental Hotel, the Board of Governors 
of the Quaker City Chapter of American 
Institute of Banking again let its members 
in on the ground floor on one of the best 
things ever offered to the junior bankers 
of that city, to wit; the program offered 
at the April meeting. 

The first speaker of the evening, Richard 
H. Edmonds, editor of the “Manufacturer’s 
tecord” of Baltimore, in discussing the 
material progress of the South under the 
topic of “A Talk about the South,” said 
in part: 

It is a matter of historical interest that 
probably no other state in the Union has 
shown a deeper appreciation of the re- 
sources and possibilities of the South than 
Pennsylvania. Nearly 25 years ago the late 
Judge Kelly, familiarly known as ‘Pig Iron 
Kelly,” said: “The development of the 
South means the enrichment of the nation.” 

A number of the great railroad and in- 
dustrial organizations of the South came 
into existence through the farseeing and 
broad financial ability of leading Philadel- 
phia capitalists. Up to the early part of the 
nineteenth century the energy and the 
thought of the leaders of the South were 
largely given to industrial affairs. When 
the invention of the cotton gin opened up 
a new epoch in the world’s cotton trade, 
the profit in cotton production was so great, 
eapital and energy naturally sought that 
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PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER MAKES ANOTHER 
SPECIAL DISBURSEMENT. 





E. D. ARMSTRONG 
Alternate, Providence Debate Team. 





field as the most profitable in the country, 
to the exclusion of industrial interests in 
the South. The development of the cotton 
industry was the greatest achievement of 
the business world during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

The vast cotton industry of the world, 
next to iron and steel in the value of its 
annual product, is dependent upon the 
South for nearly three-fourths of its raw 
material. The cotton crop of the South is 
annually worth about $800,000,000. Europe 
pays to this section $500,000,000 a year for 
its supply of this staple, an amount largely 
in excess of the annual gold production of 
the world. There is no other country on 
earth upon which Nature has poured its 
blessings with such a lavish hand. There 
is no other land in which the raw materials 
of coal and iron and cotton and lumber and 
oil, as the foundation of all the vast manu- 
facturing interests of the world, can be 
found except in the South. It has the raw 
materials with which to duplicate the iron 
and steel industry of the country, the coal 
production of the world, and cotton manu- 
facturing interests of Europe and America, 
and at the same time agricultural advant- 
ages which make it possible for the South 
to -aore than duplicate in value of product 
ths total agricultural output of the United 
*,tates of to-day. The development of such 
a region presents to the surplus capital and 
energy of the East the most inviting field 
to be found anywhere in this land, or in 
others, and the development of the South, 
with the abounding prosperity which will 
follow the utilization of its vast resources, 
will fulfill the statement of Judge Kelly 
that the development of that section means 
the broadening of the national spirit and the 
enrichment of the life of the nation. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The second speaker, William A. Glasgow, 
Jr., Special Counsel of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, spoke on “Duties and 
Responsibilities of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” in part as follows: 


In presenting briefly to you the duties and 
responsibilities of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, I shall do so only with ref- 
erence to the most important of the common 
earriers over which that Commission has 
jurisdiction, to wit, the great carriers by 
steam upon the railroads of the country 
which have been and now are the most im- 
portant factor in our national progress, and 
the throb of whose locomotives mark the 
pulse-beat from the very heart of the 
nation’s prosperity and development. There 
has never been a time when the people of 
the United States stood so in need of the 
great carriers serving them; there has never 
been a time when the great carriers stood 
so in need of the approval and sympathy of 
the public as now; and this mutual depend- 
ence emphasizes the importance for better 
understanding on the part of the public of 
the conditions under which service is ren- 
dered; that expeditious and safe service can 
only be furnished upon a basis of liberal 
compensation and that the public interest 
cannot be served by legislative or individual 
NAGGING of the great instruments upon 
which we must depend for the transporta- 
tion of persons and property. The carriers 
of the country should recognize that their 
business as great public servants must be 
conducted in the broad light of publicity. 
and that railroads, as individuals, should 
carry on their business under the protection 
of and subject to the laws of the land, and 
with due respect to the rights of others. 

This is the only proper end to be reached 
by governmental regulation of carriers, and 
when the carriers manifest a purpose to 
recognize and live fairly under the laws of 
the land, then they should have the aid, en- 
couragement, and cordial sympathy of the 
public in meeting and overcoming the dif- 
ficulties which often confront them. 

In my judgment we are now approaching, 
and are just on the threshold of this era of 
mutual understanding, and no instrument 
has been so effectual in bringing about this 
condition as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Public Events. 


The intellectual feast of the evening was 
completed by a brief review of the leading 
events of the world during the past month 
by one who may be truthfully termed the 
“pride of the Philadelphia Chapter,” E. J. 


Cattell, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Commission. 
The event upon which Mr. Cattell laid 
particular emphasis was the “Awakening 
of China,” and he called the attention of 
his hearers to the following facts: 


The Chinese Empire covers an area 
almost if not equal in extent to the whole 
North American continent. In one prov- 
ince she has a population greater than that 
of the whole United States. He said that the 
Chinese were not only doers of great things. 
as evidenced by the great Chinese Wall, 
great canals, etc. but that they were 
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great soldiers when properly trained and 
equipped, and that their leading statesmen 
and scholars ranked as high as any in the 
world. Moreover, that many of the so- 
called modern inventions such as the tele- 
phone, telegraph, printing and chemical dis- 
coveries, wood, iron and steel construction, 
of which so much has been claimed by 
western nations, these and many. other 
marvels, actually existed in somewhat differ- 
ent forms for centuries in the celestia} 
kingdom. 

After dwelling on the wonderful work of 
John Hay in opening up and preserving 
the “open door” in China and thus pre- 
venting its partitioning by other nations, 
Mr. Cattell said that the greatest change of 
all was the revolution in public views by 
which the Chinese are slowly but surely 
giving up the worship of the dead and 
turning their eyes to the possibilities of the 
living, and that in this great awakening 
America will be the greatest gainer in that 
the Orient would soon be the United 
States’ biggest customer. 

Question: “How was the meeting re- 
ceived by the young bankers of Philadel- 
phia?” 

Answer: “Same old story, ‘Standing 
Room Only,’ overflow meeting, ‘Nuff ced.” 

E. Lesire Aiison, 
Chairman Press Committee. 
Puitapetputia, April 7, 1908. 


MOCK CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 


gwar ae R. MARTIN sends the fol- 
lowing interesting account of a mock 

political convention held by Chicago 
Chapter on March 24: 


President Ellsworth, temporary chairman 
of the convention, called the assemblage to 
order and Benjamin Bellows, temporary 
secretary, read the call. Upon the con- 
clusion of the chairman’s speech, he called 
for a report from the credential committee— 
Benjamin Bellows and Simon Barlow. There 
was only one contesting delegation—that 
from New York. The Root men, under the 
chairmanship of C. Frank Spearin, finally 
agreed to compromise, dividing evenly with 
the Hughes’ faction, headed by Charles W. 
Ross. Each of these later presented their 
respective candidatés for nomination for 
President before the convention. 

Martin F. Smith then submitted the report 
of the Committee on Rules and Permanent 
Organization, choosing the following: 

Permanent Chairman—Craig B. Hazlewood 
of Utah. : 

Permanent Secretary—Benjamin 
of South Carolina. ’ 

Sergeant-at-arms—Arthur Briggs of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

The report was approved and Temporary 
Chairman Ellsworth appointed George H. 
Tomlinson, E. M. Tourtelot and W. F. Rowe 
to escort the permanent chairman to his 
place at the desk. 

Thomas P. Kellogg, chairman of the Ala- 
bama delegation, read the report of the 


Bellows 











Committee on Resolutions. It is unfortunate 
that his lucid and thorough discussion of 
the issues now before the public can not be 
civen more space in this article. Briefly, 
it had planks advocating tariff revision, pro- 
hibition, currency reform, further railroad 
rate regulation, an employer's liability act, 
sovernment supervision of concerns doing 
iterstate business—endorsed the present 
dministration and made the assertion that 
1e continued properity of the country de- 
pended upon a continuance of the Roosevelt 
policies. Duncan J. Bellows made the 
minority report, attacking many of the 
hove planks in energetic fashion, 
Chairman Hazelwood then instructed the 
Secretary to call the roll of the states for 
ominations for president. The writer re- 
crets that in the turmoil which followed 
he was unable to keep an accurate record 
of all the speeches made in seconding nom- 
1ations. 


Many Nominees. 


Elihu Root was nominated by C. Frank 


Spearin, of the New York delegation,—sec- - 


mnded by F. E. Musgrove, from New Jersey. 
Governor Hughes by Charles W. Ross, of 
New York,—seconding speeches by Thomas 
P. Kellogg, Alabama; George M. Tomlin- 
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“White House, Tuesday, Mar. 24, ’08. 
8.55 P. M. 
Secretary, Nat’l Rep. Con., 
Booth Hall, Chicago. 

In spite of canards to the con- 
trary, Mr. Roosevelt wishes to state 
that he will accept the nomination, 
if it seems necessary to the cause 
of good government. 


Logs, Sec’y.” 


Roosevelt Nominated. 


The gentleman from Virginia attempted 
to speak further, but his efforts proved fu- 
tile.—the stampeae was on. He then moved 
that the nomination of Roosevelt be made 
unanimous, and E. J. Goit, for Arkansas, 
seconded the motion with a vim. At this 
point, Charles W. Ross, from New York, de- 
manded the floor,—reading a telegram which 
he claimed was _ received from Roosevelt 
himself. “Have reconsidered my former 
wire and urge all my friends to support 
Taft.’’ Again the gentleman from Virginia 
was heard:—‘‘I demand the floor to read a 
clause from the original telegram which I 
omitted for obvious reasons—‘Pay no at- 
tention to subsequent telegrams which may 
be received, as they will be spurious. 
Loeb, Sec’y.’ ”’ 


GENERAL MEETING 


Chicago Chapter, American Institute of Banking 


Booth Hall, Northwestern University Bldg. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 14, EIGHT O’CLOCK 





eye Charles Pierce Burton 
JAMES |. a "ENNIS “B Li aa 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank Quartet 
“BANK CHECKS" ne a Tone 
The Armentinent ssnestel os he lant menting ago oobagy 
RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


RALPH D. JPAULDEN, Chairman, 


G. & DIBOS. Railway Exchange Ban’ 
J. L. PHILLIPS, South Chicago 


Merchants Loan & Trust 
F. S. BS Ams, Royal | 
JAMES FINAN, West Side Tras & | Savings Bank 


Savings 
Winners in Prize Paper Contest will be announced at ae mecting. 


Next Regular Meeting of Debating Society. Tuesday, Apr. 21,1908 


A Chicago Notice. 


son, Massachusetts; W. R. Neel, Rhode Isl- 
and; and J. W. Brown, Michigan. Fair- 
banks, by Paul E. Zimmerman, Indiana, 
seconded by Thomas J. Nugent, from Con- 
necticut and Charles Alison, Colorado. Can- 
non, by Ralph C. Spaulding, from Illinois, 
seconded by Geo. I. Brown, from Texas. 
Taft, by Duncan G. Bellows, Ohio, second- 
ed by Geo. Jackson, Oklahoma, and R. C. 
Bailey, Missouri. LaFollette, by W. L. 
Johnson, Wisconsin, seconded by Geo. R. 
Martin, Kentucky; R. H. Berry, Minnesota; 
and H. T. Smale, Louisiana. Here the La- 
Follette supporters sprang a surprise,—two 
of the men in the Texas delegation arose 
and sang LaFollette songs. That they were 
appreciated was evidenced. by the noisy en- 
cores. J. Pierpont Morgan was nominated 
by R. A. Golden, of Kansas, seconded by R. 
G. Gadsden, from Tennessee. Philander C. 
Knox, by Simon Barlow, Pennsylvania, sec- 
onded by R. R. Sleeper, from Arizona. 
Some of the speeches were long,—some 
short,—the hands of the clock were fast ap- 
proaching the eleventh hour and many of 
the delegates were feeling the effects of the 
nervous strain. Fred W. Ellsworth, chair- 
man of the Virginia delegation, arose and 
fairly shouted the following telegram:. 





Cries of ‘‘Roosevelt!—Roosevelt!—Roose- 
velt!’”” rang through the hall, with delega- 
tion after delegation deserting their favor- 
ite sons to join in a band-wagon rush for 
the strenuous Theodore. Roosevelt was 
finally nominated by acclamation. 





And as the thickening shadows, which 
precede the coming of the dawn, closed 
over the scene of riotous confusion, the 
lingering echoing notes of the ‘‘cow bells’’ 
were wafted on the breezes, and fell like 
soothing balm upon the ears of the ex- 
hausted delegates, warning them that the 
evening’s frolic was over and another day 
of strenuous toil was almost upon them. 


CHICAGO NEWS. 


N April 7 the athletes of the Chicago 
banks contesteu for supremacy in 
the indoor meet given under the 

auspices of the Chicago Chapter, American 
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Institute of Banking, at Bartlett Gym- 
nasium (Chicago University). The First 
National Bank captured first place with 
22 points, Central Trust Co., second with 
13, and the Bankers National third with 
10. The other banks finished as follows: 


Corn Exchange National ....8 points 


National City Bank ........ > 
Western Trust & Savings 
ME Givacacsnssaceewe ars . = 
Commercial National .......5 “ 
Illinois Trust & Savings...3 “ 


and Continental National Hibernian Bank- 
ing Association, Hamilton National, H. 
Claussenius & Co., and H. B. Lusch & Co., 
each 1 point. The meet was a very en- 
thusiastic and well attended affair with 
some splendid records hung up for next 
year’s bout. The spirit is encouraging and 
warrants making an annual function of it 
—this one being the second annual. 
Lester B. Brapy, 

Chairman Press Committee. 

Cuicaco, April 13, 1908. 


RICHMOND ACTIVITIES. 


ter March meeting of the Richmond 
Chapter was held in its quarters in 

Fraternity Hall on Friday, the 13th, 
at which a question of much local import- 
ance was discussed in debate; namely, the 
advisability of making Richmond a reserve 
city. The original list of reserve cities in- 
cluded Richmond, but the privilege thus 
accorded was never accepted by the banks 
for probably very good reasons and we are 
now classified as a non-reserve city. But 
both the steadily increasing local develop- 
ment and trade with the South seems to 
have created a sentiment in favor of be- 
coming a reserve city and resulted in a 
closer study of present conditions and the 
consequent future prospects. 

The question as debated read thus: “Re- 
solved, That it is advantageous to the 
banks of this city that Richmond be desig- 
nated a reserve city.” For the affirmative 
were A. L. Archer, Planters National, and 
G. H. Bates, National Bank of Virginia, 
and for the negative C. V. Blackburn, 
Planters National, and H. G. Proctor, 
National Bank of Virginia. Three men 
were to uphold each side, but it so hap- 
pened that each team lost a speaker at the 
last moment. However, the work and time 


given by the speakers in preparation of 
their remarks was rewarded by a lively in- 
terest on the part of the audience which 
more than covered the loss in speakers. 
The decision was awarded to the negative. 
This 


is the second debate we have at- 
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tempted in a short time and both have 
resulted so well that we are contemplating 
a permanent debating class or club. 


First Annual Banquet. 


Members of the Chapter who take an 
active interest in its affairs are mucl) 
pleased at the success of our first annual 
banquet held at the Jefferson Hotel on 
March 27, on the spot where the Institut: 
was founded seven years ago at the conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Association. 
Among the guests were a number of prom- 
inent bankers from Norfolk, Petersbure, 
Newport News and the state at large, be- 
sides about fifty officers and directors o/ 
this city—the total number present being 
about two hundred and thirty-five. Our 
president, W. W. Neale, presided and in- 
troduced the toastmaster, W. M. Addison, 
cashier of the National Bank of Virginia 
and past president of the Richmond Chap- 
ter, who brought forth much applause when 
he stated in the course of his remarks tht 
in the recent panic Richmond’s financial 
standing had been “surpassed by none and 
equaled by few.” He then introduced in 
very graceful terms the principal speaker, 
Congressman Fowler, of New Jersey, who 
presented his views on the currency ques- 
tion in a speech bristling with unanswerable 
arguments, declaring this subject to be the 
most important, not only to the American 
people but to the civilized world. He en- 
deavored to demonstrate that if we had 
had a currency such as he advocates at the 
outbreak of the panic last fall, every de- 
mand for cash could have been met and 
the loss of confidence quickly restored. The 
bankers present gave careful consideration 
to his plan and a number of them have 
endorsed it and have taken the matter up 
with our Congressmen in an effort to have 
the Aldrich bill defeated and the Fowler 
bill passed. 

Following Mr. Fowler, Henry L. Cabell, 
of Branch Cabell & Co. of this city, in a 
highly polished speech full of encourage- 
ment discussed “Banking as a Profession 
for Young Men.” 


The Solid South. 


The toastmaster then introduced the Hon. 
A. J. Montague, Ex-Governor of Virginia, 
who spoke on “The South” and because of 
the lateness of the hour touched only one 
phase of the subject—the political aspect. 
He declared that out of the entire Negro 
question from the time he came from Africa 
to America, the Negro was the only man 
who profited by it; and, that being a 
superior race, it was our duty to make 
him better. Mr. Montague further declared 




















that the interests of the South would best 
be subserved by two strong political par- 
ties; that the South had been blindly Dem- 
ocratie on account of the so-called Negro 
problem, which having been eliminated, few 
could state reasons for being party men. 

John Garland Pollard was the last 
speaker, his subject being “The Paramount 
issue.” He expressed his gratification at 
being requested to address a body of bank- 
rs as it furnished a long-desired oppor- 
tunity for revenge and in a highly humorous 
strain proceeded to “get even” with the 
men who had coldly refused his request for 
a loan because “his balance did not justify 
ae 

At our next regular meeting on the 
second Friday in April Mr. William L. 
Royall will address the Chapter on_ the 
currency question. 

H. G. Proctor, Secretary. 

Ricumonp, Va., April 6, 1908. 


HISTORY OF THE ST. JOSEPH 
CHAPTER. 


IEWING our chapter from a retrospec- 
tive standpoint, we find its history is 
similar to the early history of all 

organizations—it has had its “ups and 

downs.” 
It was first organized as a temporary, 
then a permanent and local organization. 


Cc. L. HUTCHISON 
President, St. Joseph Chapter. 


The banquet we will have April 25th is to 
celebrate the event of our affiliation with 
the American Institute of Banking. On 
March 20 a list of one hundred names was 
forwarded to Secretary Allen for enroll- 
ment. 
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Our association was organized as a local 
organization in January, 1907. <As_ those 
few active members, who have been identi- 
fied with its growth and success, look back- 
ward, they feel that their efforts have been 
rewarded. 

There must be a unanimity of action in 
the future. 
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I. W. STRICKLER 
Secretary, St. Joseph Chapter. 


Our association has had some splendid 
meetings; we have had debates and adding 
machine contests, talks and papers have 
been made and read before our members; in 
short, we have had a preparatory course for 
the proper fitness and qualifications for ad- 
mission as a chapter to the institute. We 
believe the clothes “fit.” 

We feel that we are now in a position, as 
we are now a chapter, to interest our mem- 
bers along lines of “a higher education,” 
along intellectual lines, in banking. 

It is the ultimate wish and desire of the 
officers and members of the executive coun- 
cil to have a “home” of their own. A home 
that will be open at all times to our mem- 
bership and visitors, with an adequate 
library and reading rooms. 

The St. Joseph chapter is looking forward 
to greater achievements in the future. 

We are optimistic. 
C. L. Hurcnison, President. 
April 20, 1908. 


St. Joseph Chapter Souvenir. 


The St. Joseph chapter will publish a 
souvenir booklet on the occasion of its first 
annual banquet, and we wish every chapter 
in the United States to receive several 
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copies and become better acquainted with 
our chapter, and also the prosperous up-to- 
date city located in the richest agricultural 
belt of the United States. A city whose 
banking institutions are known from coast 
to coast for their conservative methods, and 
to substantiate this they enjoy the record 
of no St. Joseph depositor ever having lost 
a dollar by reason of a bank failure. 

Those wishing copies will plezse drop me 
a card, and I will gladly forward several 
copies. 

I. W. Srrickier, Secretary. 
German-American National Bank, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


HARD WORK AT NEW ORLEANS. 


MEMBER of the New Orleans Chap- 

ter writes the following interesting 

account of the work of that organi- 
zation: 


“We have just completed the course in 
practical banking. The course was of un- 
told value to every one of us, ss our posi- 
tions sometimes prevent us from gaining a 
knowledge of the other departments of the 
bank outside our actual sphere. This is 
the case with the employee of any large 
banking institution in the country. He 


seldom has a chance to go into other de- 
partments, as all his time is needed in his 


own. Some may say that such circum- 
stances are a drawback to an ambitious 
man. I candidly think that such a draw- 
back is merely an imaginary one; that is, 
it is only apparent. If a man is observant, 
and cares to follow up his observations of 
other desks by study, he can gain a fair 
knowledge of the working of every desk and 
department in a bank outside his own. 
“Having finished the above interesting 
course, a vast majority of our Chapter 
members are at present attending Tulane 
University as special students. We are 
taking a course in political economy, the 
second course of study as prescribed by 
the national body. This most interesting 
subject will be of untold value to us. It 
is of great interest to any man, but more 
so to those engaged in the profession of 
banking. Many of us (at least, it is to be 
- hoped) will sooner or later gain official 
positions in banking institutions, the finan- 
cial powers that turn the wheels of our 
country’s commerce. It is necessary for 
a banker to know not only the rates of 
interest, and the fluctuation of international 
exchange, but he ought to know the causes 
of such changes. He should be conversant 
with the crops, their condition, failure or 
success. He should know the price of 
labor, and what effect it has on his cus- 
tomers’ business. In other words, he should 
know and understand the actual prosperity 


of the country. For, indeed, his customer 
may be a hat manufacturer, or a sugar 
planter, or a railroad magnate. <A banker 
is a man whom all classes of business and 
promoters of all kinds of enterprises need, 
Therefore, those economical questions which 
affect the country by affecting the business 
of its people affect, and are of vital interest 
to the banker himself. We cannot fail to 
profit by this most liberal offer of our 
Chapter to give its members the above- 
mentioned advantages, and at tae same time 
to bear over half of the attendant cost. 
Our Chapter membership is ever increasing, 
and I hope the day is not far distant when 
the number of non-members wili be so far 
in the minority that they will be lost in 
utter insignificance.” 


THE SPRINGFIELD CHAPTER. 


HE Springfield (Mass.) Chapter was 
organized in the spring of 1902. It 
has grown rapidly, and now has a 
large membership, which includes repre- 
sentatives from every bank and trust com- 
pany in the city, with the exception of 
two. The work of the Springfield chapter, 
like that of all other chapters, is principal- 
ly educational. During the year 1906-1907 
the chapter listened to a most interesting 
series of lectures by Prof. J. W. Crook 
of Amherst, some of the subjects being 
“Trusts,” “Labor,” “Taxation,” “Money,” 
“Socialism” and “Crises.” Others who read 
papers before the chapter meetings were 
Ralph W. Ellis, J. Walter Farrell and 
Philip L. Miller. In addition to listening 
to lectures, the chapter also holds debates 
with other nearby chapters from time to 
time. Adding machine contests are fre- 
quently held, and various topics taken up 
for informal discussion which pertain to 
banks and banking. It is the unanimous 
opinion of the members of the Springfield 
chapter that their knowledge of banking 
has been decidedly increased through the 
chapter work, and members who have at- 
tended annual conventions of the Institute 
say that the value gained by meeting and 
associating for a time with leading bankers 
in the country cannot be over-estimated. 
The officers of the Springfield chapter 
are as follows: President, Dwight W. 
Hakes, Jr., of the Institution -for Savings; 
vice-president, John B. Knight of the 
Hampden Trust Company; treasurer, Har- 
old E. White of the Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company; secretary, Louis A. Boyer of the 
Springfield National Bank; executive com- 
mittee, Horace W. King, George J. Clark 
and Frederick G. Ewig; membership com- 
mittee, Horace W. King, E. A. Daven- 
port and Charles G. Hubbard; Bulletin 
correspondent, Frederick G. Ewig. 
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CURRENCY DISCUSSION AT 
CLEVELAND. 


HE meeting of the Cleveland Chapter, 
April 14, was given up to a discussion 
of the prominent currency reform 

measures. F. H. Cushman of the Cleveland 
‘Trust Co. read a very carefully prepared 
paper in which he anatyzed the Aldrich Bill, 
the Fowler Bitl and the plan ot the Currency 
Commission of the American Bankers 
\ssociation. Of the three measures he was 
inclined to favor that of the American 
Bankers Association, though admitting that 
it was far from perfect. He was emphatic 
in his disapproval of the Aldrich Bill, be- 
cause its provisions violate practically every 
principle of a scientific currency system. 
Of the Fowler Bill he expressed a slightly 
better opinion, but pointed out that in many 
respects it is unwise and dangerous. Mr. 
Cushman’s paper indicated much thought 
and familiarity with the theory and history 
of currency. 

T. W. Wilson, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Cleveland, and former 
president of the Ohio Bankers Association, 
addressed the chapter on the general sub- 
ject of currency reform. Mr. Wilson has 
the reputation of being one of that rather 
limited number of bankers who understand 
the theory as well as the practice of bank- 
ing; and what he said to the chapter was 
in harmony with such a reputation. He 
began his talk with a brief outline of the 
development of banking in this country— 


starting with Hamilton’s establishment of - 


the first United States Bank, following the 
history of the two United States banks to 
Jackson’s successful opposition to the sec- 
ond bank, telling of the disastrous course 
of the state banks, the reasons for the 
foundation of the national banking system, 
and closing with a discussion of present 
problems. Mr. Wilson is a firm belever in 
the need for a central bank, and he thinks 
that the sentiment of the country is swing- 
ing in that direction. Of the three measures 
now before the people he mildly advocates 
the passage of the Aldrich Bill. 

After Mr. Wilson, W. L. Ross, financial 
editor of the Cleveland Leader, gave a very 
interesting talk on “The Peoples’ Attitude.” 
Mr. Ross, partly because his viewpoint was 
so different from that of his audience, was 
listened to very attentively. He spoke very 
entertainingly of the experiences of the 
financial editor during the panic; and he 
gave several examples of the absurd position 
taken by some of the leading newspapers of 
the country as to the cause of the panic, 
and the means that should be adopted to 
prevent a repetition. So far as the currency 
problem is concerned, Mr. Ross is of the 
opinion that a solution will be reached 
through the use of clearing houses as an 


agency. It is his belief that the country 
will never approve of a measure revolu- 
tionizing present currency and banking sys- 
tems; that improvement must come by a 
sort of evolution; and that the clearing 
house, being an_ established, though only 
partially developed institution, is the most 
available instrument for such evolution. 

The meeting closed with a brief im- 
promptu talk by W. R. Creer of the Cleve- 
land Savings & Loan Co. He seems to he 
of the opinion that the issuance of cur- 
rency is a function of the government rather 
than of the banks. 

The meeting was one of the most inter- 
esting of the year. The striking feature 
was that of four unusually well informed 
speakers, no two agreed as to what should 
be done to provide a currency system ade- 
quate to the needs of the country. Such a 
situation is typical of the diversity of opin- 
ion among men who have given thought to 
the subject, and indicates that there must 
be a very thorough campaign of education 
before sufficient support can be brought to 
any one measure to secure its enactment. 

M. H. Launpon, President. 

April 22, 1908. 


DES MOINES DELEGATION. 


ES MOINES chapter elected officers 
and delegates to the Providence cor- 
vention as follows: President, Verne 

Barlow; vice-president, George Simpson; 
secretary, Harry Stevenson; treasurer, Fred 
Knight; delegates to national meeting, Har- 
ry Stevenson and B. B. Vorse; alternates, 
George Simpson and James Hart. 


A CHAPTER HISTORY. 


HE Chicago Chapter is compiling a 
chapter history. The executive com- 
mittee recently empowered the libra- 

rian, Ralph D. Spaulding, Merchants Loan 
& Trust Company, to purchase two large 
scrap books in which to arrange all printed 
announcements, programs, souvenirs and 
press clippings of historical interest since 
the organization of the chapter. 

The “Bank Man,” the organ of the 
Chicago Chapter, has this to say about 
chapter politics: 

The annual chapter elections are not so 
far distant but that each member should 
begin to think somewhat about the part he 
expects to play when the time arrives. 

Will you stand for those, who by dint of 
hard and telling work have helped the 
chapter gain the enviable position it now 
holds? 

Remember, there may be and probably 
will, if past history stands for anything, 
a thousand seemingly consistent arguments 
presented to side track your honest opin- 
ions. Don’t let them. 

Think over and discuss with your fellows 
the bank caucus plan. Is it the fair deal 
for all? More than this—Is it best for the 
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chapter in the long run? It is at these 
times that our future welfare and every- 
thing that concerns it must be thought out 
earefully and logically and so decided. 

In this way only is a continued successful 
future assured us. 


CHAPTER AT SPOKANE. 


POKANE CHAPTER of the American 
Institute of Banking was organized 
by sixty clerks in Spokane, Wash., 
banks recently. The officers are: J. O. 
Tiffany, president; A. C. Longshore, vice- 
president; A. S. Lindblad, corresponding 
secretary; W. L. Barnes, recording secre- 
tary; W. H. Page, financial secretary; 
Joseph Bailey, treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS WINS THE DEBATE. 


HE Minneapolis Chapter debate team 
defeated the Chicago team at Chi- 
cago on May 2, talking in favor of 

the Federal Central Bank idea. This makes 
Minneapolis champion of the Western De- 
bating Conference and the representative of 
the West against the East at the conven- 
tion debate in July. The winning debaters 
were: Gray Warren, L. E. Warren and 
John G. MacLean. 


HIGH PREMIUM FOR GOLD COIN. 


PRIVATE cable despatch from Lon- 
don states that the highest premium 
ever brought by a California gold 
coin was paid recently at Sotheby’s sale of 
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the coin collection of H. Osborne O’Hagan, 
when $2,109 was bid for the very rare ten- 
dollar gold piece issued in 1849 at San 
Francisco by the Cincinnati Mining & 
Trading Co. 

American collectors expected that a new 
record would be made, and Thomas [, 
Eluer, the well-known coin expert of New 
York City, had cabled a bid of $1,700. The 
much-prized piece fell to an American col- 
lector whose identity is not disclosed. 

Only one other specimen of the Cincin- 
nati Mining & Trading Co. gold piece i 
known, that being in the United States 
Mint at Philadelphia. There is also a five- 
dollar piece of the same design, a 
specimen of which is in the coin room of 
the Philadelphia Mint. 

There were many other rare American 
coins sold, which brought good prices, such 
as two fine specimens of the California oc- 
tagonal fifty-dollar gold pieces of 1851 and 
1852, a five-dollar gold piece struck at the 
private mint of Norris, Grigg & Norris at 
San Francisco in 1849, a fine specimen of 
the Colorado private gold coinage of 1860 
in the two-and-one-half-dollar piece of 
Clark, Gruber & Co. of Denver, and a 
“Deseret Assay Office” five-dollar gold piece 
struck at the private mint of Brigham 
Young at Salt Lake City in 1860. Another 
oddity was the Washington cent of 1783, 
which usually is of copper, but in this sale 
a piece from the same dies in gold was 
auctioned. 


BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS. 


HE American Bankers’ Association has 
fitted, up its offices at 11 Pine street, 


New York city, for the accommodation 


and comfort of its members, and _ they 
are urged to call and make use of them 
when in New York. 


STATE BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS IN 1908. 


Date. 


June 11-12 
June 20 


July 23-24 
May 20-21 
July 27-28 


July 9-10 
June 24-25-26 


July 16-17 
May 27-28 
Apr. 22-23-24 


July 8-9 

June 18-19-20 
June 18-19-20 
June 11-12 
July 23-24-25 


State or Name. 


Colorado 
Georgia 

lowa 

Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 

New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 


North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 


South Dakota 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Place. 


Colorado Springs 
Brunswick 
Sioux City 
Waterville 


North Adams 
Marquette 
Duluth 

Joplin 

Billings 
Atlantic City 
Hotel Frontenac 
Morehead City 
(Atlantic Hotel) 
Bismarck 
Sulphur Springs 
Columbia 
(Colonia Hotel) 
Deadwood 

Hot Springs 
North Yakima 
Charleston 


American Institute Providence 


of Banking 


Secretary. 


A. A. Reed 

L. P. Hillyer 

J. M. Dinwiddie 
H. S. Hall 
Charles Hann 

G. W. Hyde 


E. C. Brown 
W. F. Keyser 
Frank Bogart 
W. J. Field 

E. O. Eldredge 
W. A. Hunt 


W. C. Macfadden 
Cc. L. Engle 
Giles L. Wilson 


J. E. Platt 

N. P. Gatling 
P. C. Kauffman 
W. B. Irvine 

G. E. Allen 


Address. 


Boulder 
Macon 
Cedar Rapids 
Waterville 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Detroit 
Minneapolis 
Sedalia 
Helena 
Jersey City 
New York 
Henderson 


Fargo 
El Reno 
Spartanburg 


Clark 
Lynchburg 
Tacoma 
Wheeling 
New York 





SANKINGA 


‘Ps department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the busi- 

ness of banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertis- 
ing. Correspondence is desired. The purpose is to make this department a clear- 
ing house for the best ideas in financia] publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, 


information concerning results of various methods and campaigns, and samples" 


of advertising matter for comment and criticism, to T. D. MacGregor, Manager, 
Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 


BANK ADVERTISING SUGGESTIONS. 


By Sherwin Cody, Author of ‘‘ How to do Business by Letter.’’ 


HERE is just as much need of red 
blood in the banking business as in 
any other. As a rule advertising at- 

tempts on the part of bankers show too 
much of the silk-hat and dress-coat style. 
You like to have a man speak to you with 
a pleasant smile and a slight though dig- 
nified cordiality. Cold stiffness never wins 
friends of any kind under any circum- 
stances. 

Of course, the red hot methods of patent 
medicine and specialty advertising are not 
adapted to banking publicity, but these 
are very different from the simple, natural 
letters and circulars that really contain 
useful hints for .prospective depositors and 
make them feel that the bank will give 
them something like sympathetic as well 
as strictly correct’ attention. 

One of the large trust companies in 
Chicago a year or two ago carefully tested 
out the value of newspaper advertising and 
publicity by means of circulars and letters. 
For six months it ran the best display ad- 
vertising it could devise in all the local 
city papers and kept a careful record of 
the results. 


Good Circularizing. 


Then it began a six months’ test of a 
campaign of dainty, attractive circulars, 
and short but cordial letters. First a list 
of business men located in the nearest 
buildings was compiled and these were cir- 
cularized on the point of the convenience 
of this bank to these particular people. 

On another occasion a local improve- 
ment society solicited an advertisement for 


its constitution and by-laws, copies of 
which were to be distributed to every 
house within a radius of three or four blocks. 
In all 3500 were given away. The bank 
paid the cost of printing on condition of 
having the privilege of enclosing a circular. 
This circular was carefully prepared with 
a view to bringing the largest possible 
number of names of persons who were in- 
terested in making deposits of any kind, 
and then the names were followed up per- 
sistently for several weeks and months. I 
know it to be a fact, stated to me by one 
of the officers of the bank, that 1500 ac- 
counts were secured from this neighbor- 
hood where originally only 3500 circulars 
had been distributed. 

Members of the police force, fire de- 
partment, and other public servants who 
received regular salaries, were repeatedly 
circularized. A favorite method was what 
they called “mass play.” This consisted 
in sending a circular letter on the same 
day to every member of a given fire com- 
pany, for example, or police squad. “When 
every man received a letter like this at the 
same time in the same mail, of course they 
laughed, but again and again every member 
of such a company, from the chief down, 
was secured as a savings depositor. 


Saying the Right Thing. 


But success of this kind depends on say- 
ing just exactly the right thing, and this 
right thing is often an extremely simple 
idea. One little circular was prepared 
which consisted of a calendar of the month, 
covered over with another page in which 
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cut a hole through which might be 
seen the number 10 printed in red. This 
was to call attention to the fact that inter- 
est for the month would be paid on any 
deposit received on or before the 10th, and 
the idea of seeing this red letter day 
through a hole in the ‘sheet of paper seemed 
to have in it something that produced 
business. 

Practical little suggestions about sav- 
ing in the family always interest and help. 
Special accounts were arranged to take 
care of the annual life insurance or to 
make the payments on the house when 
they came due. These accounts were made 
payable to both the husband and the wife, 
so that neither could draw the money out 
without the consent and presence of the 
other. There probably was not very much 
of actual value to the bank in such a de- 
vice as this, but it was something to talk 
about and something that showed a per- 
sonal interest in the individual difficulties 
that might exist in a family. 

It was found that while the man earns 
the money. it is usually the woman who 
spends it, or saves it. Little devices, there- 
fore, which would help women and children 
to save a few cents a day, and a suggestion 
of various little special objects for which 
this saving might be made, were found to 
be productive of really considerable re- 
sults. But all matters of that kind pre- 


suppose a sympathetic and kindly interest 
in the personal affairs of the depositor, and 
many banks seem to feel that such a sym- 
pathetic interest is entirely beneath their 


dignity. 


The Personal Factor. 


The most important asset of any bank 
is unquestionably the honesty and personal 
ability of its officers. It is therefore of 
the greatest importance that this leading 
asset of the bank should be properly ad- 
vertised, and yet very few banks ever do 
advertise this particular thing. 

In connection with a little four-page 
folder on which the statement of the bank 
is given, it is usual to print the names of 
the officers and directors. It would be a 
very simple matter to give under each of 
these names a short personal history, show- 
ing the man’s experience, any offices of 
honor that he has held, and his personal 
relationship and standing in the community. 
Many bankers say, “Everybody knows 
those things. What is the use of telling 
them over again?” In the first place, 
everybody does not know these facts. In 
the next place, it is of the utmost use to 
remind those who do know them so that 
tney cannot be overlooked. These little 
personal histories can be made very simple 
and dignified. They are the leading asset 
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of the bank among those business men who 
are the large patrons of the bank, and they 
are just as important for the small patron. 
In the case of these small patrons it would 
not be worth while to go into all this his- 
tory personally, but it would be very easy 
to have the principal item in printed form 
such as I have spoken of. 


Skill in English Required. 


In the matter of saving, a reminder is 
usually what most men need particularly, 
‘this reminder can often be given with ex- 
treme brevity, and long letters or wordy 
circulars are almost always quite out of 
place in bank advertising. The shorter the 
letter or the briefer the circular the move 
business it is likely to get, provided the 
few words that are spoken are exactly the 
right ones. To know what those right 
words are requires an unusual skill in the 
English language, and more than all an 
unusual sympathy with the average man 
and with his personal difficulties and sur- 
roundings. What would appeal to one 
class of men would not appeal in the least 
to another. For example, in the case of 
one country bank of which I know, the 
most successful appeal to a large class of 
foreigners was made on the simple fact that 
this bank was a United States depository. 
These foreigners thought that if the 
United States government would trust its 
money in that bank, they might feel free 
to do the same. The word “National” in 
reality meant more as regards the safety 
of the bank, but of course they could not 
understand what significance there was in 
this word, while they did understand the 
plain facts of government deposits. The 
essence of bank advertising, as of all ad- 
vertising, is to find out these little ideas 
that appeal to people, and they have to be 
found out by experiment and by the most 
careful sympathetic study. 

And one of the most important things in 
any soliciting by letter or circular is ‘to 
get the right list of names, and to be sure 
the list is accurate. The preparation of 
lists of this kind is always a tedious mat- 
ter, and few bankers like to stay after 
bank hours, or into the night, to go per- 
sonally over a dull list of names. And yet 
in work of this kind lies success. 


“Every Little Bit Added To What You Got 
Makes Just A Little Bit More.” 


The man who wrote that song not only had a bank book. He also 
knew the advantages to be received from saving. ‘Drop.in: some day, 
receive the glad hand, and make thjs bank your home. 

ONE DOLLAR OR MORE STARTS A SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 


First National Bank 


Corner of Fourth and Jackson Streets. Oldest Bank in Sioux City. 


Not Conventional. 
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CHELSEA SWEPT BY FLAMES | 
THOUSANDS MADE HOMELESS‘ 


»10W THE HOMELESS FLED BEFORE THE FIRE, BEARING WHAT SCANTY GOODS THEY HAD SAVED FROM-THEIR HOUSES 
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and its patrons that all its vaults are 


SOME TIMELY BANK ADVERTISING 


Why did not more Boston banks at once seize this opportunity? The advertiser should 
have a “nose for news” just as a good reporter has. 
events can be turned to advertising advantage by the 

alert advertising manager of a bank. 


Oftentimes news 





































































ADVERTISING TO REAL PEOPLE. 


The Human Element Ought to be Taken Into Account in Bank Advertising. 


HE editor of this department con- 
tributes to the current number of 
“The Bank Advertiser” the following 

article: 


There has been wonderful progress in bank 
advertising in the past few years. 

Today there are more really good, effective 
bank advertisements than ever before—more 
» financial advertising that really tells some- 
thing, has ideas, suggests something definite 
and gets results. 

This is partly a consequence of such edu- 
eational work along this line as is being 
done by this magazine and other publications 
read by active, progressive bank men every- 
where. 

However, it needs only a cursory reading 
of the newspapers of different sections of 
the country to convince one that there is 
still great need for improvement in banking 
publicity—especially in the matter of ‘‘copy.” 

The formal, stilted, unchanging card an- 
nouncement style of advertising is yet all too 
common, Many banks sstill cling to this 
dignified, but lifeless, and well nigh totally 
ineffective kind of publicity, using practically 
no other means to let people know that the 
institution wants them to deal with it. 

This article is an appeal for more person- 
ality, individuality and human interest in 
bank advertising. 

The ultimate object of all advertising is to 
get readers to do something. A good many 
times the thing you desire them to do is 
something they either do not want to do or 
are perfectly indifferent about, one way or 
the other, 

‘the advertiser must counteract the nat- 
ural tendency of human nature to follow 
the line of least resistance, to do what seems 
easiest, whether or not it is the wisest. 

Bare statements, cold figures and even 
logical argument, alone, are not the best 
means to use to get people to do as you 
would like to have them do, when, possibly, 
they are inclined to do something else. 

A great deal of bank advertising is cold 
and austere, reflecting too much of the cold- 
ness and hardness of the massive stone and 
steel of the bank’s building and too little 
of the humanity and common sense of the 
men who work for the institution or have 
dealings with it. 

For example, is there anything appealing 
or effective in such an ad. as this? 


CITIZENS STATE BANK 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $25,000 
DOES A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


But hundreds of just such footless an- 
nouncements are still occupying valuable 
space in the newspapers. 

That’s about all they do, 
space.”’ 

It costs no more to put a live, result 
bringing message in that space, and every 
bank has a live message if it only realizes 
it, 

Some time ago there was an interesting 
article in the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly” on ‘The 
Country Banker.” It pointed out very plain- 
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ly what an important personal factor t} 
banker is in the business life of every cou::- 
try community. 

The writer of the article said: 


“Fortunate, indeed, were it if more of tle 
people who have money to invest were 
counsel freely with the country and town 
bankers. * * * There would be _ few 
empty purses and fewer broken hearts.’ 


And it is not alone the country bank r 
who ean impress his personality upon t 
business community. The larger banks < 
make use of the same principle. One way ‘9 
do it is illustrated by the following adv: - 
tisement prepared by the writer for the N.- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 


ANSWERING QUESTIONS. 


It is one of the functions of a bank ‘9 
answer the questions of its customers. T!) 
banking knowledge of the directors, office 
department managers and clerks of the N.- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis is «!- 
ways at the command of our patrons and we 
are never too busy to answer questions. 

We have the latest publications with t 
latest news on all financial matters, and we 
are in constant touch, through our many 
correspondents and otherwise, with all the 
great agencies and markets. We consider 
that our time and labor belong to our cus- 
tomers and to the public, whose business we 
solicit. You are sure of courteous treatment 
here, 

Not a few St. Louis business men and 
houses owe their success, in part at least, 
to the fact that they have had the benefit 
of the wise counsel and timely assistance 
of the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, through its officers and directors. 

It will pay you to get beiter acquainted 
with the many ways in which this $86,000,- 
000 bank is able and willing to help you. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN ST, LOUIS. 


In discussing the personality of Secretary 
William H. Taft, the Boston ‘‘American”’ re- 
cently said: 


“Mr. Taft is the kind of man you would 
expect to find in the president’s office of a 
bank if you went in to start an account. 
His appearance would give you confidence 
in the bank. You would say to yourself: 
‘This man will not let the bank fail if he 
ean possibly help it.’ ”’ f ? 

Now, it is not meant to say that it is 
practicable or even possible for officers in 
large banks to be readily accessible to cus- 
tomers or the public generally, but it is pos- 
sible and practicable for the rank and file 
of the working force of the institution to be 
courteous and genuinely interested in the 
customers and possible customers as they 
come into contact with them. 

Moreover, it is possible and desirable to put 
some human interest into bank advertising 
and have the advertising intelligently sec- 
onded by the men behind the courters of the 
bank. 
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Counteracting Prejudice. 


1e point is this—a great deal is said and 
ved now-a-days about ‘‘soulless corpora- 
<’ and “corporate indifference,’ and 
<s are quite generally considered to be 
hat class. If by the right kind of adver- 
g you can do something to convince 
ple that there is some human considera- 
and sympatny back of the marble and 
s of your banking room counters and 
iows, you are doing a good thing for 
institution, something which ought to 
vuund greatly to its benefit in the way of 
ased patronage and that valuable asset, 
1 will, 
hat there is special need of this is evident 
n such incidents can occur as the fol- 
ing, related by a writer in ‘‘System:”’ 


low slight an affront may drive away 
iuable business was demonstrated forcibly 
I stood in line before the receiving tel- 
window of a Chicago bank. The bank 
ceman got his eye on an individual who 
crowding his way to the window ahead 
* those who were taking their turns. Per- 
s he was ignorant of the custom. or per- 
ns the possession of a good-sized roll of 
ney made him independent. At any rate, 
was opportunity for a little diplomacy— 
polite request, or a word of agreeable ex- 
ination. Instead the policeman seized him 
ighly by the arm, exclaiming: 
“Get in line! Don’t you see all those people 
iiting? Get back there to tae end of that 


“The would-be depositor was humiliated 
in public. Instead of going to the end of the 
line, he shook off the unwise policeman and 
walked out of the bank, 

“IT gave up my own place in the line to 
follow him. At another bank he opened a 
savings account for $900. I watched him 
as he counted out the money.” 


The writer of this article has seen similar 
occurrences in a large New York savings 
bank. In one case a man was forcibly 
ejected from the building by the officer be- 
cause he was too persistent in some un- 
reasonable request. Admitting that the man 
was rational, why could he not have been 
taken aside and reasoned with quietly? 

At the same institution the uniformed 
officers order customers around much as 
regular policemen do the crowds on_ the 
street. Woe betide anyone there who is 
hard of hearing or dull of comprehension! 

Brethren, these things ought not so to be. 

Tom Murray of Chicago (he of the ‘Meet 
me face to face’ slogan) has the right idea. 
He says: 

“Personality is one of the greatest of 
assets. Smile. Meet your customers. Make 
friends. Welcome the kickers. The good 
business man finds it a genuine pleasure to 
talk to customers with a kick. When the 
kickers leave, they have become his friends. 
I know of many instances in which a kick- 
er, instead of injuring a business, actually 
sent many new customers—simply because 
he was treated right. The trouble with some 
merchants is that they have a grouch. No 
man can succeed if he’s grouchy.” 

This applies to bankers as much as to 
merchants, 

In New York there are two restaurants 
quite near together in the financial district. 
They are of the quick lunch or buffet variety, 
where customers help themselves and are 
trusted to state the correct amount to the 
cashier. In one of these restaurants the 
proprietor and the manager mingle with 
their customers, ‘jolly’ them and make 
‘riends generally. In the other restaurant 


the proprietor is grouchy and never has a 
pleasant word for a guest, but paces up and 
down like a caged animal, further carrying 
out the simile by occasionally growling and 
barking at his employes. 

Although the latter restaurant has the 
better location, it does less business, Do 
you wonder why? 


Backing Up Advertising. 


This story likewise has a moral for bank 
men, because customers’ human nature is 
the same whether it is a matter of eating or 
of banking. And this is largely an advertis- 
ing matter, because the personal touch 
should be given in the advertising of your 
institution and then it is emphatically up 
to your whole staff to see that the advertis- 
ing is properly backed up at the bank. 

There are several ways in which this de- 
sirable personal touch can be given to your 
newspaper advertisements, street car cards, 
booklets. house organs and form letters. 

Use the personal pronouns. It is not any 
more undignified for your bank to speak of 
itself as “We” and ‘“us’’ than it is for a 
great department store or manufacturing 
concern to do so. 

Glittering generalities fall flat, while an 
argument brought home to you personally 
takes right hold and convinces you if it is 
strong enough otherwise and you are con- 
vincible. 

To illustrate a point, perhaps the writer 
may be pardoned for referring again to an 
advertisement he prepared for the St. Louis 
institution already mentioned. It shows one 
way to use the personal pronouns in bank 
advertising: 


ARE YOU READY 


for the financial opportunities that will 
come to you? 

Good credit or ready cash—money saved 
—is needed to seize them. 

Putting money away safely is insurance 
against adversity. 

No one should be without this protection, 
But, more than that, can you doubt for 
a minute that an account with a strong, 
absolutely reliable bank like the $86,- 
000,000 National Bank of Commerce in 
‘St. Louis helps your creait wonderfully 
and prepares you 

FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY? 

Save part of your income regularly and 
deposit your savings in tnis strong bank 
—one of the greatest financial institu- 
tions in the country. 

Your money will be earning 3 per cent. 
interest for-you, working while you work, 
but also while you rest. 

If you want to be prepared for business 
opportunities or would like help on the 
road to financial independence, you will 
be interested in our 28-page book, ‘‘You 
and the Rainy Day.” 

Send for it to-day. It is free. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN ST. LOUIS. 


In thus judiciously making use of the 
personal element, the shrewd advertiser is 
only following the precedent established in 
the best literature and by the _ greatest 
masters of the art of moving men by words. 

“Naaman said unto David: ‘Thou art the 
man!’ ’’. 

Do you think that would have been as 
strong if Naaman had merely left his 
hearer with the inference that a_ certain 
king had done wrong? 
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Or do you think that Cicero’s’ orations 
against Catiline would have been so effective 
had he not pointed the finger of scorn and 
accusation directly at the traitor as he 
vehemently said: ‘‘In te, Catilina!’”’ ‘‘Against 
YOU, Catiline.” 


Use the Imperative. 


This suggests another way to bring the 
personal element into your advertising. Use 
the imperative. It is strong from a psycho- 
logical standpoint, and there is such a thing 
as practical psychology in advertising. 

‘‘Begin to save to-day,” ‘“‘Write to us now,” 
These are stronger expressions than ‘You 
ought to begin to save sometime,” or ‘“Cor- 
respondence invited.’’ We are free and in- 
dependent American citizens. of course, but 
nevertheless we like to be told just what to 
do. It may be mental laziness, but what- 
ever it is, we are not averse in a good many 
cases to having those in whom we have a 
measure of confidence think things out for 
us and tell us what to do. So a command is 
almost always more effective than a sug- 
gestion, but it must be expressed in a man- 
ner not offensive to good taste. 

But after all, the most important thing is 
to give your customers and possible custo- 
mers at least a figurative handshake, and 
remember that to move a man’s will it is 
not usually enough to convince his mind. 
To get him to act favorably you must also 
touch his feelings and impulses, appeal to 
his self interest, as well as to his desire to 
do the best in his power for his friends and 
those dependent upon him. 

When bankers generally nave learned that 
the best way to get a man’s interest in 
their particular institution is not to hand him 
an engraved card on the end of a ten-foot 
pole, there will be more of this rational, 
human interest advertising and there will be 
more bankers to regard advertising in its 
true light—as an investment, not an ex- 
pense. 


> 


ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


Some Things That Might Better Have Been 
Done Otherwise. 


HIS is the advertisement of a state 
bank in North Dakota which appeared 
some time ago: 


While only a dot, 

It is right on the spot, 

And will do all the business 
That to it is brought. 


Shades of Dickens! Is this “Silas Wegg” 
come to life again to reel off ballads while 
you wait? ‘The most charitable construc- 
tion to put upon it is that the cashier was 
away and the office boy took it upon him- 
self to write the bank’s advertisement. 


Here’s another foolish one: 
“WE WANT YOUR ACCOUNT 

Whatever your reasons for wanting to 
open a bank account, whether the account 
be large or small, the Exchange National 
invites your deposits.” 

Why don’t you speak for yourself, Ex- 
change National? YOU tell the reasons 


BANKERS 
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why people should open a bank account with 
you. 


The advertising department of the Bi 
roughs Adding Machine Co. sends us t!, 
following: 


THE GOSPEL OF GOOD TIMEs. 
According to St. Elmo. 
Being Chapter XXIII. of the First Epi 
to the Dead Ones. 


And, therefore, it came to pass, when thre 
seven fat years had been fulfilled, that th: re 
arose those among the people who ec 
with one voice: ‘“‘Behold, the years of fam:ne 
and darkness are upon us.” 

2 And straightway they did crawl 
dark caves, and pulled the caves in a 
them, and did shut out the sunlight. 

3 And they lamented with many lame: 
tions, saying: ‘“‘The years of darkness 
come, and the sun hides his face from 
children of men.” 

4 Then came others who were wise in tat 
generation, and did beat upon the stones 
that were rolled before the caves whe: 
the calamity howlers howled, and cried u: 
them to come forth, saying: ‘Behold, 1 
sun still shines, and the face of Nature is 
fair to see, and thy crops ripen fast unto 
the harvest, and shall another reap in thy 
fields where thou hath sown?” 

5 But the dwellers in darkness cried to 
get them hence, saying: ‘“‘Know ye not that 
darkness is upon the land, and we cannot 
see; nay, verily, even the hands before «our 
eyes? 

6 “Here now will we bide, for we have a 
little provision, but enough only to suffice 
for our own needs during the dark days. 
and when we behold the sun again, then 
shall we come forth and till the fields, but 
not yet, nor soon.’’ 

7 And those who were without held coun- 
sel together, saying: ‘“‘None are so blind as 
those who will not see, and wherefore shall 
we not gather to ourselves the ripe grain of 
these our sightless brethren’ which lies 
ready to our sickles? Then shall we have 
all our own and twofold more, and when 
these howlers of the caves are an hungered, 
io, we will jar loose from them many shek- 
els for that which was their own and they 
would not take. And it shall come to pass 
that we shall wax fat and our sons shall 
wax strong upon the land.” 

8 And it was even so. 


This is interesting and witty, and it is 
good optimistic talk for the times, but we 
question whether it is good taste or good 
advertising to mix biblical phraseology and 
modern slang in such a parody. There are 
millions of people who regard the Bible as 
sacred and we think that the advertiser 
who runs the risk of offending even one pos 
sible customer in this way makes a mistake. 
The Bible is a model of good English, but 
imitating its style for the sake of inducing 
a smile because of the very incongruity of 
the thing is another matter. ‘This company 
gets out some of the best advertising pro- 
duced anywhere and it has a splendid thing 
to advertise, but this particular piece of 
literature somehow seems out of harmony 
with the many other bright things that have 
emanated from the Burroughs idea factory. 
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We reproduce a number of bank adver- company. Why not say in your head: “Old 
ti.cments from the Mobile (Ala.) “Register” City Bonds on Deposit,” or something like 
o: March 19 last. The only one in the that? Then put your company name be- 
woole lot that is right typographically is low. You will thus get just as much gen- 
thot of the City Bank & Trust Company. eral publicity value out of the advertise- 
5 ) a clean ment and in addition your special heading 
and attractive looking ad.; but why did the will tend to attract just the particular 
man who wrote this announcement overlook readers you want for this announcement. 

tl obvious advantage of telling in the head The Bank of Mobile ad. is a riot of type. 
what the ad. is about? Here is a definite The cut is very poor, and just as if it and ; 
and well worded notice, but to a certain eight or nine different kinds of type did not Bt 
extent it is hidden under the name of the make confusion enough, Mr. Printer slips id 






















THE BANK OF MOBILE (ficiitios 


Designated Depositary and Financial Agents of the United States 
Assets (over) - - = - = = $1,000,000.00 


THIS BANK IS PROOF THAT CONFIDENCE CAPITALIZES OPPORTUNITY 



















The policy of this Bank is to help its customers and develop 
their business in every possib'’e way. ‘It solicits the accounts of 
Jocal firms, merchants and individuals’ It also encourages and in- 
vites deposits by mail from adjoining towns. d 







The Bank of Mobile Pays 4 Per Cent. In- | 
terest on its Certificates of Deposit. c 
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ESTABLISHED 1882. TNCORPORATED 1900. 


Lemkauf Banking Co. 


MOBILE, ALA. | City Bank € Trust Company 
Capital - = - = $150,000 This bank offers its services in collecting the 


Surplus 1 2 5 000 old Mobile City bonds that will-be paid on April 1st 
= = 7 s 9 


at its banking house. Will also take on deposit, at 
Forcien and D is Exchange Bougit ond Soll. par, old bonds where exchanged for new City bonds, 


or will invest in other securities on most favorable 
terms. 

Bonds may be left for the purpose of being 
listed and examined any time prior to April 1st, and 
regular trust receipt will be given the owner. 


Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. Your Accounts Solicited 
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Cenrtal Trust Company of Mobile} 


A carefully managed Trust Company with a Banking Depast- 
ment run under the most conservative and safe rules. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $325,000.00. 
OFFICERS: 


& A. TONSMETR' ané 
A Praca Chairman Board of ct Gee B, Secretary 


C. L. SPOTSWOOD, Mar. Real Estate 
A 1 SELDEN, President. and Securities yr FS 
STEWART BROOKS, General Coun- 



































The People’s Bank 


| J. W. Whiting, President, J.-W. Little, Cashier, 
‘| J. B. Davis, Vice President, B.-W. Padgett, Asst. Cashier. 


CAPM AL STOCK... $150,000 

























G B THAMES, Vice President. 


= . ipa 
















DIRECTORS: SURPLUS AND PROFITS EARNED .... $500,000 
wT pyecldcat Bonva ot Public Worl re si umber er Gumpany. ———— Percentage of Surplus and 


Largest 
Profits to Capital of any bank in the 
2 3 3 Btate of Alabama : : : 


‘WE SOLICIT BUSINESS ON BANKING PRINGIPLES 


VICTOR CAMORS. Live ay a Presiden’ 
ors-MeConnell Com , & 5, Sa < 


pet ROBT. A. SMITH, R. A. Smith & Ca, 
wy mt sete Cotton Factors. 
JULIUS GOLDSTEIN, Jeweler. G. B. THAMES, Thames @ Batre,” 


Insurance. 
R. 0. HARRIS, anon R. O. Har- 

















ris Grocery Company. A. E. VAN HEYNIGEN, Ship Broker. 
which their 
JAS. MePHILLIPS, JR, Vice Presl- H. H. WEFEL, JR, Timber Lands We offer to depositors every \acility whi 
dent Jas. McPhillips Grocery Co. and Investments, , balances, business and responsibility warrant. 





Wasted Opportunities. 
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in a rule wherever there is a possible place 
for it. In reading this advertisement the 
eye has to hurdle five of them. There are 
good talking points in this advertisement, 
but they are pretty well buried in this pile 
of odds and ends from the “Register’s” 
“ad. alley.” Just as a starter, out of the 
idea in section III. of the ad.—The policy 
of this bank, etc.,” make a head like this— 
WE WILL HELP YOU DEVELOP 
YOUR BUSINESS. Then develop that 
thought quite freely. Goodness knows, you 
have room enough in a 5-inch, 3-column 
ad. Then the next day take up another 
point and develop that. You've an oppor- 
tunity to do a lot of educational work in 
Mobile and soon people will look for your 
ad. and talk about it. There is no objection 
to your bringing in “U. S. Depositary,” 
your assets, your directors, and ail the other 
standbys of bank advertising, but don’t feel 
that ALL of them must be brought into 
EVERY ad. 

Bank of Mobile, here’s a chance to vapi- 
talize YOUR opportunity. 

As for the other advertisements in the 
collection, they are commonplace and en- 
tirely lacking in individuality. The typo- 


graphical error in the name of the Central 
Trust Company (the transposition of the 
letters “t” and “r”) illustrates the fact that 
careful proofreading by the advertiser is 


necessary. 
SS 
»—> 


STREET CAR PUBLICITY. 


Some Opinions From Banks That Have Used It. 


ONSIDERABLE interest has_ been 
aroused in the article by Mr. Thomas 
Balmer of the Street Railways Ad- 

vertising Co., in this department some time 
ago. The company has furnished us with 
the following testimonials concerning street 
car advertising for banks: 


THE EMMET BANK, INC. 
San Antonio, Texas, July 5th, 1907. 


Mr. Barron G. Collier, 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Dear Sir:—Replying to your inquiry of the 
26th ult., we have been advertising in the 
street cars here under contract with you for 
about a year and a half, and while we are 
not able to state what percentage of in- 
crease in our business is due to this medium 
of advertising, we may say that our bank 
has enjoyed a steady, healthy growth, and 
we feel satisfied that the street car adver- 
tising is responsible for a good percentage 
of this increase. 

Yours truly. 
(Signed) THOMAS L. CONROY. 


DIME DEPOSIT & DISCOUNT BANK. 


Scranton, Pa., July 29, 1907. 


L. J. Siebecker, Esq., Mer., 
Penna. Railroad Adv. Co., City. 
Dear Sir:—For the past five years we have 
been using the street cars of this city for 
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advertising purposes, and today we consid: 
them one of our best advertising mediums: 
We consider the space in the street cars t, 
valuable to be filled with any other but t 
very best advertising material, and this wi 
frequent changes, has given us most sati.- 
factory results. I am, 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) C., F. HESS, Cashier. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS BANK. 


Baltimore, Maryland, Sept. 20, 1905. 
Mr. J. E. M. Raley. 


Dear Sir:—It is of course difficult to <s 
with precision what benefit we are deri, 
from our street car advertising. We do 
definite inquiries about two lines of ad\ 
tising: loaning money on mortgage and re:! 
ing safe deposit boxes. 

But about the main business of Savi: 
Bank deposits it is not so easy to speak 
telligently, for people do not say what 
them to come to us. The fact rema 
however, that we are opening a great m: 
new accounts, and we are doing no ot 
advertising, and we feel like drawing 
natural inference. 

We are therefore pleased and satisfied 
go ahead on the present line. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ELISHA H. PERKINS, Pres 


AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST CO 


Washington, D. C., August 22, 1905. 
Mr. H. M. Goddard, 
608 Star Building, Washington, D. C 


Dear Sir:—As our contract for street cir 
advertising has now expired, I write to ex- 
press my satisfaction in the results from 
this form of publicity. 

Since I took charge of the advertising for 
the American Security & Trust Co. last 
September, our deposits have increased over 
a million dollars, and our foreign exchange 
business has jumped nearly seventy per 
cent. during the first six months of 1905. 
We can not help attributing part of this in- 
crease to the advertising, and while it is 
manifestly impossible to trace any results 
directly to the street car publicity, we 
nevertheless feel that this has had its large 
and important share in the general results. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) C. SPINNER, 
In charge of Advertising. 


Educational Advertising. 


“Fame,” a monthly journal of advertising, 
in a recent number had this to say on the 
educational advertising of banks in the 
street cars: 


_Some of the strongest educational adver- 
tising of the time is being done by the banks 
and trust companies in their car cards. It 
is safe to say that nine-tenths of the gen- 
eral public never knew that ‘A cumulative 
trust fund can be established on $100’ till 
they learned of it from the car cards, and 
in no other way can that statement reach 
the man or the woman who needs it most. 
The elaborate booklet of this or other com- 
panies is not mailed to the investor who 
commences in so small a way. This worker 
does not read those papers or periodicals in 
which such advertising is displayed, but on 
the five-cent ride to and from work, with 
the precious bank book in an inside pocket, 
yes, or the hardly earned money still car- 
ried back and forward daily, the opportuni- 
ties afforded by those institutions cease to 
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vague somethings, only possible to the 
h, and become active helps toward de- 
it thrift. 

ind the man who is 

of land and the home that is_ to 
ean so much in future years. How 
.»s he learn about title guarantee? The 
iborate mailing matter of -the companies 
es not get into his letter box, but the 
r eards tell the story just as simply and 
arly as they do that of the conveniences 
ordinary life, and bring, as nothing else 
id bring, these strong powers to the aid 
“the plain people,’’ the most appreciative 
iss of all. 


paying for the 


> 


H. N. TINKER 


Vice-President Union Bank and Trust Co., 
Houston, Texas. 


R. TINKER is a living advertisement 


for his institution and _ illustrates 
what we are saying in this depart- 
ment about the personal element in bank- 
ing relations. We are furnished with the 
following interesting sketch of Mr. Tinker: 


Here is a man whose nature is at once 
conservative and constructive and who has 
carried into his banking business some of 
the spirit of the home. é 

As one watches the streams of depositors 
that pass in and out the doors of the Union 
Bank and Trust Co. in the course of a day’s 
business, the observer’s interest is at once 
aroused to inquiry for the secret of this 
bank’s popularity. The replies would be: 
“It is safe; “It is sound;” “It is backed 
by powerful combinations and commercial 
enterprises.”” While undoubtedly true, yet 
this is not the real secret. It is the spirit 
of progressiveness that prevails and the 
power of a personality, In the conduct of 
the bank’s affairs there is an honest, home- 
like confidence, a cordiality that works its 
way gradually into the hearts of visitors in 


a manner that is beyond the subtle power 
of money to accomplish. 
Mr. Tinker was_ born 
Missouri, March 23, 1869. He borrowed $130 
to come to Texas, in 1893. Without friends 
or acquaintances, with plenty of push and 
no pull, he secured a position in a county 
seat bank at a salary of $40 per month, was 
soon made Assistant Cashier, and after six 
years was tendered cashiership of a com- 
peting bank. In 1900 Mr. Tinker was re- 
ceiving a salary of $100 per month, but re- 
signed to organize a bank in a neighboring 
town, holding the position of Cashier. 

In 1903 he accepted the cashiership of the 
Ww ashington National Bank, of St. Louis, 
during the exposition. He originated the 
World’s Fair Money Order, which proved 
popular. He resigned this position to come 
to Texas at the time the new State banking 
law went into effect, and was made Cashier 
of the Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Houston, Charter No. 1. After two years he 
was elevated to the position of Active Vice- 
President. 

These are the “short and simple annals” 
of Mr. Tinker’s success: He wanted to be 
a banker. He is a banker, the guiding hand 
of the largest bank in Houston, and the sec- 
ond largest in Texas, at a time in life that 
ought to be an inspiration and a lesson to 
every young man—to grasp and improve 
every opportunity. 


in Pike County, 


> 


THE STATEMENT IN ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


How Some Banks are Using it in Out-of-the- 
Ordinary Ways. 


HE statement of condition forms the 
backbone of many a bank booklet 
and leaflet. In fact, practically the 

only advertising matter some banks get out 
is their statement of resources and liabili- 
ties. 


The Fulton Trust Co., of New York, fur- 
nished the public with valuable informa- 
tion regarding its assets, liabilities and busi- 
ness as shown in its quarterly report to the 
Banking Department of March 25, 1908. 
The ordinary statement is amplified by 
schedules giving all the important facts 
concerning the New York City bonds, the 
investment securities and the mortgages, the 
aggregate market value of which helps to 
make up the list of resources. 


The Manhattan Trust Co., of New York, 
with its March 25th statement publishes a 
tabular statement showing that its average 
monthly reserve for fifteen years has been 
31.9. This table is reproduced herewith. 

The First National Bank of Frostburg. 
Md., prints its statement on the back of a 
check form, the face of the check being 
used for other advertising matter. 

The American National Bank, of Tampa, 
Fla., prints its report of condition on a 
small card suitable for enclosing with cor- 
respondence. 

The National City Bank of Chicago runs 
a remarkable comparative statement of de- 
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posits, showing its growth in the first year 
of its history. Is is as follows: 


*February 5, 1907 2,198,337.25 
April 5, 1907 $3,645,2 246.72 
July 5, 1907 $4,924,697.10 
October 5, 1907 $5,402,507.92 
December 31, 1907 $6,201,815.87 

*Opening day. 

The Germania National Bank of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., issues its statement in a little 
covered leaflet of vest-pocket size. 

The Iowa National Bank of Des Moines, 
Ia., prints in leaflet form a comparative 
statement showing its position at the head 
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part that some of the high-class magazines 
have had in it. The article is very similar 
to the one which appeared in this depart- 
ment several months ago entitled “The Nev; 
Idea in Bond Advertising.” 

In the “Printers Ink” article Mr. H. D. 
Robbins, of N. W. Halsey & Co., is quoted 
in part as follows: 


Experienced bond-buyers comprise but 
small part of the magazine reading public 
Our principal benefit from magazine adver 
tising is the development of new client 
from among those we cannot reach 
regular channels. I believe the major po 
tion of magazine readers are not well i: 


MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Exhibit showing average monthly reserve for the period of fifteen years ending January Ist, 1908. 
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Average reserve for fifteen years, 31.9 


A Telling Statement. 


of the fourteen banks in the Des Moines 
Clearing House Association. 

“A Bank with a Record” is the name of a 
leaflet carrying the January Ist statement 
and a brief sketch of the South Omaha 
(Neb.) National Bank. 

The $3,000,000 Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. in its statement gives a detailed 
list of its bonds and other assets. 

Among the institutions that have recently 
got out especially well printed statements 
are: The Worcester National Bank; the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York; 
and the Union Bank & Trust Co., of Helena, 
Mont. 

»- 


INVESTMENT ADVERTISING. 


N its issue of March 25, “Printers Ink” 
had a special article on “Investment 
Education,” being an exposition of the 

new idea in financial advertising and the 


formed along the line of our business; at the 
same time represenung a very large sum 
of money now going into other channels 
that may be diverted into the sound securi- 
ties we have for sale. 

A campaign with this end in view must be 
on educational lines. The leading magazines 
are unusually well qualified to treat the sub- 
ject with a frankness and fearlessness that 
cannot be done with the same effect through 
direct advertising of investment bankers. Fur- 
ther, the publishers have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are rendering a valuable 
service to their subscribers in giving them 
this information. Publishers recognize this 
to be true and they also recognize that now 
is an especially opportune time to publish 
such articles. They also understand that 
even though a man cares little for finance, 
if he has surplus funds to invest, he is com- 
pelled to give the subject attention and, 
therefore, welcomes accurate information 
from a magazine in which he has confidence. 
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BOOKS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


7S\HIS month we call particular atten- 
J. tion to three books which every finan- 
cial advertiser and _ correspondent 
ght to have on his desk. The Bankers 
r blishing Co. is able to offer a specially 
l-w combination price on these three books. 
“How To Do Business By Letter, and 
‘aining Course in Business English Compo- 
“tion,” by Sherwin Cody— 
This book is a very practical one for the 
man who wants to improve and strengthen 
business correspondence. ‘The author 
a recognized authority on this theme. He 
is the author of a number of articles and 
hooks on the subject and has established a 
school of English at Chicago which is prov- 
ing helpful to many business men. The 


iig 


subjects treated in the book include: 


Using Words So as to Make People Do 
Things. 

ion to Begin a Business Letter. 

How to Close a Business Letter. 

The Body of the Letter. 

Applying for a Position. 

Sending Money by Mail. 

Ordering Goods, 

“Hurry-up” Letters. 

How Money is Collected. 

Letters to Ladies. 

Professional Letters. 

How to Acquire an Easy Style in Letter 
Writing. 

Two Kinds of Letters—Buying and Sell- 
ing. 
When to Write a Long Letter and When 
to Write a Short Letter. 

Answering Inquiries. 

Talking in a Letter—Colloquialisms and 
Slang. 

Complaint Letters. 

Condensation—Writing Advertisements. 

Advertising and Follow-up Letters. 

Display in Letter Writing. 

Salesmanship in Letters 
ments. 

Customs and Regulations of the Postoffice. 

Social and Official Forms; the Rules of 
Grammar, with Common Errors; the Rules 
of Punctuation for Business Office Use. 

Cloth, price $1.00 


and Advertise- 


“Pushing Your Business,” by T. D. Mac- 
Gregor, Ph. B., of THe Bankers MaGazine. 
—This volume contains a great deal of use- 
ful information and extremely practical 
suggestions on the subject of bank, trust 
company, investment and real estate adver- 
tising. The chapters entitled: “The Techni- 
cal Foundation;” “Advertising Mediums;” 
“Booklets and House Organs;” and “Effect- 
ive Business Letters” are of value to all 
advertisers and advertising writers, while 
the chapters on “Commercial Bank Adver- 
tising;” “Trust Company Advertising;” 
“Savings Bank Advertising;” “Investment 
\dvertising;” and “Real Estate Adver- 
tising” are of particular interest and help to 
those engaged in the special lines of pub- 
licity indicated in the chapter titles. This 
is not a book of forms or model advertise- 
ments to be followed blindly, but is a clear 
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and convincing outline of the PRINCIPLES 
of successful advertising, written by a man 
who has been especially successful in the 
preparation and handling of financial ad- 
vertising. In short, it is a practical working 
handbook for every financial advertiser. It 
is thoroughly illustrated, handsomely print- 
ed and bound in cloth; 128 pp. Price $1.00, 
postpaid. 


“English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prep- 
ositions,” by James C. Fernald, L. H. D., 
editor of the Standard Dictionary. In this 
564-page book are over 7,500 classified and 
discriminated synonyms, with nearly 4,000 
classified antonyms. It also explains the 
correct use of prepositions indicated by il- 
lustrative examples and practical hints and 
helps on the accurate use of words. 

The following paragraphs on the word 
“eager” illustrate the method of treatment 
of hundreds of other words in ihe book: 


EAGER. 
SYNONYMS: 


animated, 
anxious, 
ardent, 
burning, 
desirous, 
earnest, 
enthusiastic, 


One is eager who impatiently desires to 
accomplish some end; one is earnest with 
a desire that is less impatient, but more 
deep, resolute, and constant; one is anxious 
with a desire that foresees rather the pain 
of disappointment than the delight of attain- 
ment. One is eager for the gratification 
of any appetite or passion; he is earnest 
in conviction, purpose or character. Eager 
usually refers to some specific and immedi- 
ate satisfaction, earnest to something per- 
manent and enduring; the patriotic soldier 
is earnest in his devotion to his country, 
eager for a decisive battle. 


ANTONYMS: 


apathetic, 
calm, 
careless, 
cold, 

cool, 


intent, 
keen, 
longing, 
vehement, 
yearning. 
zealous, 


fervent, 
glowing, 

hot, 
impatient, 
impetuous, 
importunate, 
intense, 


heedless, 
indifferent, 
negligent, 
phlegmatic, 
purposeless, 
dispassionate, regardless, 
frigid, stolid, 


PREPOSITIONS: 


Eager for (more rarely 
honor, etc.; eager in pursuit, 


stony, 
stupid, 
unconcerned, 
uninterested, 
unmindful, 
unmoved, 


after) favor, 

Anyone who does much writing will ap- 
preciate the value of having such a book 
as this right at his elbow. It is not only a 
time saver but its consistent use will im- 
prove your style and make your advertise- 
icents and letters more interesting and re- 
sultful. This book is published by the Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., and the price is $1.50 net. 

The total price of these three indispens- 
able books, if bought separately, is $3.50. 
Our special combination price is $3.00. You 
need these books. Send for them today to 
the Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William st., 
New York. 





HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 


OME especially good advertising is be- 
ing done by the Security Trust & 
Safe Deposit Co., of Wilmington, Del. 

We reproduce a couple of this company’s 
neat and effective newspaper ads. Speaking 
of these Mr. John S. Rossell, trust officer, 
says: “I am sending you herewith two ad- 
vertisements recently published by us. They 
show very well the lines along which we are 
working. We are pleased with the results 
of these efforts.’ The company has issued 
an attractive booklet containing a dozen or 
more strong advertisements. The cover is 
an artistic one, while two-color printing 
and deckle edges add to its attractiveness 
and help to prevent its being cast aside be- 
fore it has served its purpose. 


The advertisement of the Union Trust 
Co. of Rochester is a good banking-by-mail 
ad. It is one of a series being run in rural 
papers in Northern and Western New York. 


The flexibility and adaptability that con- 
stant change of copy gives the advertiser is 
illustrated by the two Pittsburg bank ads. 
reproduced herewith. The writers of these 
announcements have been able to give a 
“news” interest to their advertising which 
surely adds to its value. 


Whcn The ArrowStrikes 
Whcere Are Your Plans? 


Have you placed that most inportent: plan—your will—in 
the hands of an enduring executor? 


‘The test is this: ‘Can thie executor fail in health; move 
away; lose capacity; or cedse to exist ? 


If 90, th t is this od atin t gc Apa 
pe Part i potatoes and legalized to x Rhee 

location—a perpetual existence and ‘ful 

— = becomes it 


UnsiivstGuPAny 


25 State Street, Rochester. N. Y. 


A leaflet entitled “A Bank for Discrim 
inating Depositors” has been issued by the 
Cleveland Trust Co., which calls particul: 
attention to the strength of the company’; 
directorate. A photograph of the gener:! 
banking room tipped on to the first pag 
adds effectiveness to the brochure. 


The Merchants National Bank of Phil 
delphia has recently adopted a new style 
of letter and note head, the lithograph |: 
ing an adaptation of the Powell style cap’ 
tal letters, which the bank uses a good de 
in its publicity. The president of this insi 
tution, Mr. F. W. Ayer, is likewise head of 
the well-known advertising agency of F. \\. 
Ayer & Son and is largely interested in 4 
leading type foundry, so that anything in 
the printed line that this bank gets out is 
likely to be the best possible. 

Speaking of this matter of good letter- 
heads, a writer in the “Selling Magazine” 
says: 

Good stationery appropriately represents 
the business for which it is used. Different 
individual tastes may be responsible for dif- 
ferent styles of printed forms, and each of 
them may be good for its particular pur- 
pose. No one style can be laid down as a 
rule to follow, yet the simple and clear 
heading is generally most pleasing. 

Good stationery is a matter of taste in the 


one responsible for its production. The busi- 
ness man doesn’t always know what is good. 


Paid on 
Deposits 


If your money is not earning 4 per cent interest 
compounded semi-annually and still where you 
can realize the full principal and interest at any 
time, you owe it to yourself to open an account 
with the UNION TRUST COMPANY. 

You may send your first deposit by Post Office 
or Express money order, New York draft, check, 
or if currency, by registered mail; and receive a pass 
book in return showing the amount to your credit. 
ped bap ote "Golden Eggs? will tell yee of the 

advantages of * Banking by Mail." 


UarenIRVST@MPANY 


25 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Strong Cepy for Mail Deposits. 
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i¢ he realizes -his lack of knowledge and 
'-aves the matter to a, competent printer, 
he will get the right kind of printing. 


MONEYORDERS 


On the. Witmington Post Cffice 
and on Express Companies have 
Ing Agencies in the city will be 
rectived on deposit et this office. 
We accept these orders for the 
accommodation of our patrons 
and to relieve them of the 
trouble of making collections, 
{tls a pleasure to render them 
this special service. Bring your 
Money Orderstous. We willdo 
the rest. 


SECURITY TRUST 
Sare Deposit Co. 


519 MARKET ST., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


SECURITY TRUST 
Sare Deposit Co. 


519 MARKET ST., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Work will be commenced at 
once and pushed rapidly to com- 
pletion. While it is in progress 
there will be no ‘interruption of 
business in any department. 
Every arrangement has been 
made for the accommodation of 
patrons as heretofore; We hope 
to be able in a comparatively 
short time to merge the old and 
he ‘new Into one: of the finest 
Trust Company Offices In the 
Country. 

OFFICERS : 
Benjamin Nields, President, 
‘James 8. Clarkson, Vice-Pres’t. 


dohn §; Rossell, Sec. &Trust Officer 
L, Scott Townsend, Treasurer. 


Good Copy. 


The Farmers National Bank of Danville, 
Ky., recently issued an interesting souvenir 


letter, containing photographs of 
in the Kentucky hemp fields. 


scenes 


This is a good follow up letter of the Car- 
negie Trust Co., New York: 


Dear Sir:—We take the liberty of address- 
ing you for the purpose of securing for this 
company at least a portion of your bank 
account. : 

During our first year of business, we 
opened approximately fifteen hundred new 
accounts and our assets increased from one 
million and a half on January 2, 1907, to 
over ten million dollars one year later. This 
record, considering that it was accomplished 
during a year of financial panic, is some- 
what remarkable, and, yet, we are aiming 
to make a still better record this year. 

We would also call your attention to the 
Carnegie Safe Deposit Company’s vaults of 
armor plate steel now nearing completion in 
the basement and sub-basement of this 
building. 

You are cordially invited to inspect our 
modern banking office and to become ac- 
quainted with our officers, with a view to 
establishing a desirable business connection 
offering exceptional facilities. If more con- 
venient we shall be pleased to have our rep- 
resentative call upon you. 

May we have the favor of a reply? 

Yours very truly, 
A. E, CHANDLER, 
Assistant Trust Officer. 


The First ‘’rust & Savings Bank of 
Billings, Mont., recently sent out this good 
letter: 


Banks have quite generally throughout the 
country required sixty or ninety days’ notice 
before depositors could withdraw money 
from their Savings Accounts. It is a matter 
of pride that the First Trust and Savings 
Bank has not enforced this notice clause, so 
that our depositors have had the privilege of 
withdrawing their money whenever they de- 
sired, which has proven to be a decided 
advantage to them, when other banks have 
been requiring notices before the withdrawal 
of Savings Accounts. 

The Certificates of Deposit, which are 
issued by this bank, yielding interest at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum, afford a 
safe and unusually profitable form of in- 
vestment. These certificates are drawn for 
any amount, and therefore prove absolutely 
practicable for the small investor. 

In view of the above considerations, we 
trust that we shall be favored with some of 
your patronage. Assuring you prompt at- 
tention to all matters referred to us, we beg 
to remain, 


The “Hibernia Rabbit” is the name of an 
interesting house organ issued monthly by 
the employes of the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Co., of New Orleans. It contains some 
well written general matter besides sundry 
local “hits” of interest to the working staff 
of the institution. This bank has a fine 
12-story building and uses a large embossed 
picture of it for advertising purposes. 


The National Bank of Cuba is doing 
some good publicity work. Following is an 
extract from one of its advertisements in 
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the Havana “Daily Post,” printed in Eng- 
lish: 

This Department is in daily communica- 
tion with every money center in the world, 
and buys and sells drafts in any money, in 
any amount and on any place or country. 
It transfers money by telegraph or cable to 
the same extent. It issues travelers’ and 
commercial letters of credit and opens ac- 
counts current abroad for its customers. A 
special Tourist and Information Room ad- 
joins the garden and is provided for the ac- 
commodation of visitors holding letters of 
credit or whose mail is addressed in care of 
the Bank. There passed through this De- 
partment in the last year more than $140,- 
000,000.00. 


The bank prints a good deal of its liter- 
ature in both English and Spanish. On the 


of $2,750,000, issued its last annual report 
in particularly attractive booklet form. 
From a leaflet entitled “Confidence,” we take 
the following good paragraph: 


Absolute faith in the institution to which 
you have entrusted your savings is essential 
to your peace of mind, especially in these 
days of financial unsettlement. Those whose 
moneys are entrusted to the keeping of the 
CANADA PERMANENT MORTGAGE COR- 
PORATION, can rely with perfect confidence 
upon the unusually large amount of the 
Shareholders’ paid-up Capital and Surplus 
Funds, the conservatism with which its in- 
vestments are made and the long experienc: 
brought to bear upon their selection, and its 
record of more than half a century, during 
which, notwithstanding several financia 
panics, no depositor has ever been asked ti 
wait one hour for his or her currency. 





Moving Time 


__ We wish to call particular attention at this 
time to the ideal situation of the First National 
Bank of Pittsburgh at Fifth Avenue and Wood 


Street. 


Individulas and firms considering the dis- 
posal or re-arrangement of their banking business 
are invited to consult with the: officers of thir 


ASSETS MORE THAN 20 MILLIONS 


FirstNational Bz, 


FIFTH AND WOOD. PiITTSBU, 


CLORST RATIONAL BANK 1 WESTERD PEW 





This is the Right Idea. 


title page of its statement leaflet it uses a 
delicate tint-block map of Cuba. This bank 
has assets of more than $22,000,000, and 
there is some American capital in it. 


The State Street Trust Co. of Boston 
asks notice to a special feature of its ser- 
vice in a printed note worded thus: 


CO-TRUSTEE 
CO-EXECUTOR 


The appointment of the State Street Trust 
Company to act jointly with an individual in 
the capacity of executor or trustee ensures 
the management of the estate by a strong 
corporation of known financial responsibility 
and at the same time the personal interest 
of an individual connected with the testator 
or beneficiary. 

The officers of this Company will be 
pleased to talk or correspond with any per- 
sons interested. 

Offices: 38 State Street and 
130 Massachusetts Avenue. 


The Canada Permanent Mortgage Corpo- 
ration of Toronto, an institution with $6,- 
000,000 paid up capital, and a reserve fund 


If you are not already one of our depos- 
itors, we should like to number you among 
that growing body of our well-satisfied cus- 
tomers. Nowhere can you secure more ab- 
solute freedom from anxiety. 


The Maryland Savings Bank gives a little 
savings preachment in green ink on its 1- 
cent mailing wrapper. 


The newspaper ad. of the First National 
Bank of Pensacola, Fla., is a good model of 
a well balanced, well displayed and logically 


arranged advertisement. There is a definite 
idea in the head. The dates “1880” and 
“1908” tell their story at a glance and the 
imprint of the institution is in good sized 
type and at the bottom where it belongs. 


The officers and directors of the First 
National Bank of Boston sent out engraved 
invitations for an informal inspection of the 
new building and safe deposit vaults on 
March 25. 








> AFE DEPOSIT by mail is 
a new idea. 

For the first time in the 
history of mankind the 
absolute safeguarding of 
valuables is possible, easy 

and ine: sive, no matter where a 
man may live. 

In these days, when so much of 
actual value is represented by mere 
faye paper, the problem of properly caring 
lor these becomes a matter of vital importance. 
eA PIA 

}, Stoc! surance licies 
and ot! ting an ate value 
of hun oe lions of Sollars hidden away 
in bureau drawers, under carpets, or in far corners 
of attics, that are in constant danger of loss. 

a come, thieves ee break > floods 
may roy—or the person who hides the papers 
may die, and the hiding place be lost. 

No man can afford to take such risks. 

It is not right to himself, or to those dependent 
upon him. id. it is not necessary. 

Safe Deposit by mail is convenient, simple, safe. 
oun Com; bi eo h of — 

are within easy reac! every 

man and ake the United States. 

They are the largest and strongest Vaults in 
the world. 


No drill could pierce them; the guns from a 
battleship could scarcely make an impression 
upon them. The great door, weighing twenty 
tons, seals them hermetically, and intricate time- 
locks it their pape before the time ap- 
pointed each day by officers of the Company. 

The protection is absolute. And the 
States Government’s Registered Mail 
Service puts them next door to every nook and 
“Tae system of Sale Deposit ; 

system le it by mail is sim- 
plicity itself. 






The Franklin Society of New York makes 
a good point in its blotter advertisement 
reproduced here. The security of mortgages 
is further brought out in this letter: 


Dear Sir:—The Franklin Society has from 
time to time sent you letters and printed 
matter with the hope of gaining your con- 
fidence and consequently your account. 

Despite conditions elsewhere it has made 
steady and consistent gains in the number 
of new accounts and in the amount of de- 
posits, while withdrawals have been below 
the normal. 

This is due entirely to the nature of its 
securities. The Franklin Society can not 
invest one dollar in stocks or bonds of any 
kind. Confidence in mortgages has not been 
shaken. 

Stop for a moment and think this over. 
Then send us your initial deposit, be it One 
Dollar or One Thousand, 

Yours very truly, 
H. A. THEIS, 
Second Vice-President. 


The little ad. of the Salem (Mass.) Five 
Cents Savings Bank, with the cut of a nice 
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Cosmopolitan—Advertising Section 


CARNEGIE SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


97 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


A Brand New Idea. 











We send you a heavy linen envelope, 12 inches 
long, tied with — You place your papers in 
this envelope, seal the tape with wax, give it to 

_ the postman, who registers it, and it is de- 
livered to us imsige our Vaults, where it is 
numbered, receipted for, and placed in a steel 
box in our Special Mail Department. 

Have you need for your papers? The first mail 
will bring them to you by the same trusty messen- 
ger, with the original seals unbroken. No person 
but yourself can touch or inspect the contents. 

And the cost—$2.00 a year for each envelope 
containing as many pay as it will hold—$r.c0 
@ year for each tional envelope. These 
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envelopes will be returned to you as many times 
during the year as you desire without additional 





cost. 

The booklet explaining the plan in detail is 
Senta nt ee contains valuable in- 
lormation as to ¢ leguarding of property. 
Te ought to be in the bards of svery an and 
woman who owns a deed, a mortgage, an insur- 
—_ pes stock certificate or bond, or any 
ot juable personal property. 

it will be sent free of all cost to those 
who write for it. 












1880 1908 


Salary Insurance 






Ever consider the question of insuring 
your salarv—vour income? 

Your income—your earning power—is 
vitally important to vou. 

Insure vour income by opening a sav- 
ings account at The First National. 









Then, if your income stops you can draw } 
on your own money and be independent. 


First National Bank 


of Pensacola, Florida. 
Designated Depository of the United States 


W. H. Knowles, President. W. K. Hyer, Jr., Vice-Presiaent and Cashfer, 
Thos. W. Brent, Ass’t. Cashier. W. N. Roberts, Ass't. Cashier. 
Directore—F. C..Brent, W. A. Blount, W. H. Knowles, W. K, Hyer, Jr. and 
Knowles Hyer. 


















Well Balanced. 


THE BANKERS 


Sib C U RITY 


What in this world is more secure 
than a 


MORTGAGE upon the HOME 


The accompanying picture shows 
ONE of the many homes like it, mort- 
gages upon which secure savings in. 


The Franklin Society 


ESTALLISHED Isms 


ONE BEEKMAN ST. NEW YORK 


A Concrete Illustration. 


looking house and the words “You Must 
Save Money if You Wish to Own a House” 
could scarcely be improved upon for a 21- 
line, 2-column space. Running the cut of 
the home is the right idea because of its 
suggestiveness. It is the same principle con- 
sciously or unconsciously acted upon by 
the restaurant man who puts his most ap- 
petizing viands invitingly in his front win- 
dow or the shrewd dining car manager who 
sends his white-coated waiter through the 
train several times before each meal. See- 
ing this picture of a neat little home gives 
the reader a mental picture of the home he 
wants to own some day. 


It is a better than ordinary banking-by- 
mail booklet that Charles H. Ravell has 
written for the Old National Bank of Battle 
Creek, Mich. The booklet has desirable 
features typographically, -but its chief 
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Save Money 
If You Wish to Own a Home, 


SALEM FIVE CENTS | SAVINGS BANK 


210 Seebessescnneseseneososneneseresresoooeseeeseeet st. 


A aaa rn faa Mental Picture. 


strength lies in the fact that it is entertain- 
ingly, logically and convincingly written. I: 
starts in with a description of the industria! 
situation and advantageous location of Bat- 
tle Creek. Then follows a brief historica! 
sketch of the institution and a clear state- 
ment of the benefits of banking by mai 
and this bank’s facilities for handling tha 
kind of business. A booklet for the saving 
department proper is equally good, as i 
contains commonsense talk and sound argu- 
ments. 


“A World-Wide Bank Account” is_ th 
title of a booklet prepared for the Foreig: 
Department of the Mellon National Bank 
of Pittsburgh by A. D. Sallee, advertising 
manager. It is one of the best booklets on 
letters of credit and travelers’ checks that 
it has ever been our privilege to see. Its 
unique cover is reproduced. The booklet, 
which is all that could be desired from a 
typographical standpoint, gives a very com- 
plete exposition of the subject as can be 
judged from the table of contents, which 
includes the following topics: 


MELLON LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


Methods of Carrying Money; The Letter; 
The Book of Indication; Domestic Form of 
Letter of Credit; To Draw Money; Terms of 
Issue; On Collateral Security; On Gurantee; 
On Deposit Account; For Cash. 


Reasons Why You Should Carry a Mellon 
Letter of Credit. 


Universal Checking 
Flexibility; Simplicity; 


Account; 
Income 


Portability; 
Joint Credits; 


For European Travel 


There is no better way to carry 
funds, when traveling in Europe, than 
in the form of a Mellon Letter o Credit. 

Such a Letter practically opens a 
checking account, for the holder, Gomk 
cities as he may visit. 

Furthermore, it is a valued intro- 
duction to the leading foreign bankers. 

Full particulars upon request. 


Mellon Nafional Bank 


514 Smithfield St. 409 Fifth Ave. 
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icipated; Extension of Time: Additional 
dit; Balance Refunded; Identification; In- 
luction; Availability; Security; Mail; 
legrams and Telegrams; Reading Rooms; 


A Mellon National Idea. 


Baggage and Valuables; Securi- 


ties Held. 


Passports; 


Mellon Cheques. 


Compared with Gold 
Compared with 


and English Notes; 
Letter of Credit; The 
Cheque Described; How Used; Availability; 
Security; Fixed Value; Economy. 

FOREIGN MONEY; CREDIT FOR IM- 
PORYERS; COLLECTIONS FOR EXPORT- 
ERS; FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


> 


CALENDAR ADVERTISING. 
A Medium Not to be Overlooked by Banks. 


ALENDARS are good secondary ad- 
vertising for financial institutions. A 
mention of this subject is timely now 

heeause orders are being placed already for 


1909 calendars. A calendar is not a “nov- 
elty” but a utility. It may be a thing of 
art, a souvenir, a remembrance and a good 
advertising sign and good will creator for 
at least a year. Quality in calendars is 
worth special consideration. The circula- 
tion of this class of publicity is limited, to 
be sure, but each copy has the opportunity 
to tell its story effectively and. continually. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Thirty-fourth Annual Convention at Denver. 


~* a meeting of the Executive Council 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 

held at Lakewood, N. J., May 4, 5 and 
6, it was decided to hold the next annual 
convention of the association in Denver, 
Colo., probably the last week in September 
or the first week in October, the exact date 
to be fixed hereafter. 


CLEARING-HOUSE CERTIFICATES. 
PUBLICATION of the official re- 


port of the loan committee of the 
New York Clearing-House permits the 
publication of the following data: The 
3,548 loan certificates were issued as 
follows: 412 at 100.000 each, $41,200,- 
000; 522 at 50.000 each, $26,100,000; 
1,005 at 20.000 each, $20,100,000; 
1,123 at 10.000 each, $11,230,000; 486 
at 5.000 each, $2,430,000. 

The following table gives the pro- 
portion of loan certificates actually used 
in paying balances at the Clearing- 
House. This showed that during De- 
cember only three per cent. of the set- 
tlements were effected in cash: 

Per 
cent. 


Loan certif’s 
paid in. 
$54,460,000 84 
211,475,000 96 
198,200,000 97 


Total 
balances. 


*October .. $64,648,593 
November . 218,702,635 
Lecember . 203,340,855 
1908— 
January ... 


1907 


64,575,000 19 


Totals ..$824,587,376 $528,710,000 64 
*Five days. 


337,895,293 





A GREAT SUCCESS 


‘*PUSHING YOUR BUSINESS,”’ the new book on practica! 


financial advertising by 


T. D. MacGregor of THe Bankers 


MacazinE staff, is proving tremendously successful, as may be 
judged from the following selections from the large number oi 
commendatory letters received in the past few days: 


Most Practical. 


I have read all the leading works on ad- 
vertising, but I believe this is the most 
practical one I have seen. I am sure that 
I shall be a better advertiser for having 
read it. 

A. D. SALLEE, Advertising Mer., 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inspiration in Every Sentence. 


In my endeavor to get ideas for up-to-date 
advertising to push my real estate and in- 
vestment business, I haye carefully scanned 
every bit of advice on advertising that I 
could get hold of. Your book, ‘‘Pushing 
Your Business,’ gives me an inspiration in 
almost every sentence. It is so much better 
than anything else I have ever seen that 
I shall keep it on my desk as a textbook. 

FRED N. VAN PATTEN, 

First Mortgage Real Estate Investments, 

Syracuse, N. 


Easy to Understand. 


“Pushing Your Business’ looks mighty 
good. It is simple enough for a tyro to un- 
derstand, and that, after all, is just what 
you want. Anything along the line of sim- 
plifying this wonderful business of ours is 
progress in the right direction. 

ROBT. FROTHINGHAM, 
Advertising Mer., ‘“‘Everybody’s Magazine,”’ 
New York. 


A Valuable Handbook. 


For business men who must advertise or 
cease from business this is certainly a very 
valuable handbook. 


Chancellor JAMES R. DAY, 
Syracuse University. 


A Most Valuable Aid. 


Your book on financial advertising, ‘‘Push- 
ing Your Business,’ is the most interesting 
work of its kind I have yet seen. To a 
man who handles bank or trust company 
advertising, I consider it a most valuable 


aid 
JOSEPH C. ALLEN, Treasurer, 
Hampden Trust Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Most to the Point. 


I have read many books on advertising and 
many criticisms of books on advertising. 
Your book is the most to the point of any- 
thing I have ever seen. 

F, H. RUSCOE, Principal, 
Ruscoe School of Commerce, New York. 
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Of Advantage to Any Business Man. 


In “Pushing Your Business’ the subje 
of real estate and financial advertising 
treated in a very interesting and instructi\ 
manner, and while the subjects treated a: 
of special interest to the real estate o 
financial man, the information given cann 
but be of advantage to any progressi\ 
business man. 

Cc. J. VAN SLYKE, Secretary, 
New York Central Realty Co., 
New Yor! 


Vast Amount of Advertising Wisdom. 


“Pushing Your Business’’ contains a vas 
amount of advertising wisdom. It wou! 
seem to me that any banker who wishes t» 
advertise, after reading your book would 
feel very much more confident in his know!- 
edge of the whole subject. 

I found much in it that will be of value 
to me as a business man. 

W. N. AUBUCHON, Former President, 
Associated Advertising Clubs of America, 

and President St. Louis Advertising 
Men’s League, St. Louis, Mo. 


Genuine Inspiration- and Practical Help. 


‘Pushing Your Business” is a very practi- 
cal handbook emphasizing the value of en- 
thusiasm, personality and individuality in 
advertising. It is a genuine inspiration and 
a practical help to every advertiser. I prize 
the work very highly. 

FRANK SOWERS, Manager, 
Nassau County Branch, The Title Guaranty 
& Trust Co. of New York. 


Commonsense Advertising Facts. 


I have never seen sO many commonsense 
advertising facts in as concise but com- 
prehensive form. The knowledge it imparts 
is of great value, not only to the beginner, 
but also to the old campaigner. 

N. LE VENE, 
Of J. Walter Thompson Advertising Co., 
New York, Chicago, Boston, London. 


Robbing the Advertising Specialist. 


There have been so many ‘How’’ books. 
but this is really worth while—sensible, 
practical, comprehensive. But is not the 
author robbing the advertising specialist? 
If all business men were to follow the sug- 
gestions of “Pushing Your Business,’’ there 
would be no need of professional advertising 
writers. 

RALPH RECORD, 
Springfield (Mass.) ‘‘Daily News.” 





“One of the Best.” 


I consider Mr. MacGregor one of the best 
writers of financial and real estate adver- 
tising in the country. 

H. E. LESAN, President. 
Lesan-Gould Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis and New York. 


Interested and Helped. 


I have never read a book on this subject 
hat has interested or helped me as much 
s “Pushing Your Business.” 

H, E. WOODWARD, General Mgr., 
Rickert-Finlay Realty Co., 
New York. 


Best He Has Ever Seen. 


Mr. MacGregor’s specialty is financial ad- 
vertising and I think the work he has done 
1 that line is the best I have ever seen. 
J. E. WOODMAN, of Hand, Knox & Co., 

Publishers’ Representatives, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and New York. 


A Textbook of Financial Advertising. 


This is a splendidly written and practical 
textbook of financial advertising. 
JOHN C. LEBENS, 
“Globe-Democrat,”’ 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Suggestive and Practical. 


A strongly helpful book on advertising, 
entitled ‘“‘Pushing Your Business.”’” The au- 
thor is T. D. MacGregor, Ph.B., of the 
3ankers’ Magazine staff, one of the keenest 
minds devoted to publicity matters in this 
country. 


This book, while primarily intended as a 
technical and practical guide for bankers’ 
advertising, is nevertheless so widely applic- 
able as to be of undoubted value to all in- 
terested in publicity of high quality. There 
are nine chapters in the book, covering a 
total of 126 pages, every page suggestive and 
helpful to advertising writers and placers. 

Here are discussed such topics as “The 
Technical Foundation,’’ touching on copy, 
illustrations, style, proofreading, layouts, 
type, a glossary of terms, etc.; ‘‘Advertising 
Mediums,” dealing with the relative values 
of the various avenues of publicity; ‘‘Book- 
lets and House Organs’ and “Effective 
Business Letters.’’ These subjects appeal ta 
all advertisers, and the chapters devoted 
especially to the banking proposition are by 
no means valueless to the other elements 
of the trade, for they are suggestive and 
practical, utilizing principles of wide general 
force. 

Mr. MacGregor, the author, is a keen ad- 
vertising analyst and authority. His expe- 
rience covers several years in extensive 
fields. “Pushing Your Business’ will be 
helpful to every dealer and manufacturer 
who depends upon publicity in promoting his 
business.—From ‘‘The Illustrated Footwear- 
Fashion,’’ Boston, Mass. 


He advises. short, crisp words—words 
that not only aim at the point, but go 
straight to it. The language of the book 
itself is the best example the author gives. 
He practices what he preaches, and ‘‘Push- 
ing Your Business” is so direct, so forceful, 
so clear, that a reading ought to encourage 
every man with something to advertise to 
“get out and push.’’—The Rochester Post- 
Express. 


This is a valuable work for all business 
men—a right good work for the business 
man to have and a good guide for him to 
follow.—The Salt Lake Tribune. 


The titles of the nine chapters of ‘‘Pushing Your Business’’ 


are: 


“The Technical Foundation,” ‘“ Advertising Mediums,” 
“Booklets and House Organs,” 


“ Advertising a Commercial 


Bank,” “Savings Bank Advertising,” “Trust Company Adver- 
tising,” “ Investment Advertising,” ‘ Real Estate Advertising,” 
and “Effective Business Letters.” 


‘‘Pushing Your Business’’ contains 126 pages and is fully 


illustrated. 


It is well printed and bound in cloth. 
mail, postage prepaid, is $1.00. 


Price by 


The book is selling rapidly. Send for your copy to-day. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


90 William Street 


8 


New York 


769 





BANKING IN RAWHIDE. 


THE NEW GOLD MINING CAMP IN NEVADA. 


By Charles W. Reihl. 


[* the issue of the Magazine for 
May last year I had the pleasure 
of telling the bankers of the country 
about the mining camp and the banks 
of Goldfield, Nevada. The growth and 
development of banking in any one 
place is of interest to bankers in other 
places, but when it is the origin and de- 
velopment of banks in a place where the 
precious yellow metal is found in 
abundance, it is of double interest. 
All the enterprising newspapers of 
the country have been talking about the 


easterner, because it is on the Indian 
Reservation, and there, if the day is 
pleasant, you will see quite a number of 
Indians. When I first went through 
Schurz, before the Rawhide district had 
been recognized as a rich section, it was 
a beautiful, clear day and the Indians 
were out in force, sitting on the ground 
in the sun, apparently amusing them- 
selves. The men were groupted togeth- 
er on the ground, evidently gambling— 
this is said to be their favorite pastime; 
the women, in their calico dresses and 


Rawhide’s Business Center. 


The hurly-burly of bustling city life is witnessed every minute of the day in Rawhide’s 


streets. 


gold finds at Rawhide and the wonder- 
ful richness of the ore found there, so 
that there is scarcely a banker who does 
not know something about it, and many 
of them want to know more. 

To get to Rawhide, or as near to it 
as possible by train one must needs go 
to a station called Schurz on the line 
from Hazen, on the Southern Pacific, 
to Tonopah and Goldfield; or to Mina, 
which is further south on the same line. 
Schurz is an interesting station to an 
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wrapped in their bright-colored blank- 
kets, were sitting on the ground, too, 
grouped by themselves, but near the 


men. They seemed like a quiet lot of 
women, not caring to speak to each 
other nor to work, but just to take life 
easy. The children played tag, as chil- 
dren are wont to do. A few Indians 
came around the train to sell nuts, bas- 
kets and beaded work. 

The ground at Schurz is the most at- 
tractive to the eye on the whole trip 
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from Hazen to Goldfield, because there 
is a stream of water, and consequently 
some vegetation; so that it stands out in 
pieasant contrast with the alkali desert 
of which one sees so much. 

From Schurz to Rawhide three modes 
of transportation are to be had—the 
automobile, the stage and walking. The 
distance is twenty-eight miles. In the 
auto the fare is $10; that is, at the 
rate of thirty-four cents a mile. Still, 
that is not much when compared with 


this, and it seems to bear the marks of 
being correct: It was named by a cow- 
boy who had gone there from Buckskin. 
He said: “By gad, boys, there’s a Buck- 
skin, and every other kind of a hide on 
the map, so we'll just name this Raw- 
hide.” 

Rawhide was located last August, so 
that when this article is published the 
town will not be a year old, but it claims 
to have a population of about 11,000 or 
more, and this number is being in- 


The Gold Seekers. 


This view shows the bags of ore and the windlass over the top of the opening, with which 


the dirt and ore are raised to the surface. 


This style of windlass (or winch, as it is often 


called) is used until the depth is sufficient to warrant the erection of a gallows. 


New York, because there if you are 
downtown and want a cab to take you 
from Brooklyn Bridge to Cortlandt 
Street Ferry, or from the ferry to Wall 
street, you have to pay a dollar, even 
though the distance is not one mile. 


How tue Puiace Got Its NAME. 


Many have wondered why the place 
is called Rawhide. It is certainly not 
a name that is suggestive of a mining 
section, but rather of a cattle ranch. 
One of the explanations for the name is 


creased daily by 100 or 200 newcomers. 
A gold camp is a strong magnet which 
draws a lot of people to itself—people 
of all classes and grades. 

This young town boasts of having 
three banks—probably the most won- 
derful town on record in this respect. 
Not a year old and three banks! To a 
staid, easy-going easterner who has 
not seen the West this is hardly believ- 
able, and if the statement is accepted it 
is with a mental question mark before 
it and following it. 
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The view of a Rawhide business 
street and the views of two of the banks 
presented with this article will give a 
good idea of what the town and the 
buildings look like. This style of archi- 
tecture is like that found at Goldfield, 
but this will soon give way to more sub- 
stantial looking structures if the ground 
proves to contain anything like the 
amount of gold it is claimed to contain. 

The three banks are the Bank of 
Rawhide, the Merchants and Miners’ 
Bank, and the First Bank of Rawhide. 


“After an experience that has been 
seldom equalled, Charles A. Gehrmann, 
president of the Bank of Rawhide, 
opened the doors of that institution 
Monday morning, February 17, 190s. 
Mr. Gehrmann’s obstacles in the organ- 
ization of this bank were most unusual, 
but he overcame them all, and the ban‘: 
with its exceptionally strong directo- 
rate, handsome building and complete 
equipment, is a testimonial of his in- 
domitable energy. 

“Mr. Gehrmann, who is a mining en- 


Mineralized Banks of Sand. 


In the foreground is a side view of the winch and some of the rock brought up from below 
in the search for gold-bearing rock and sand. Part of the tented town is on the right. 


The last-named seems to be a child 
-—or branch—of the Wonder (Nev.) 
Bank and Trust Company. The second- 
named is an organization with a paid-in 
capital of $50,000. Concerning the 
first-named bank, there is an interesting 
story of how it was organized. Bank- 
ers who have had troubles of their own 
in the organization of banks will enjoy 
the story and see that they have one 
who can sympathize with them; and all 
readers will see the great faith Mr. 
Gehrmann and men like him have in the 
future of Rawhide as a gold-producing 
town. The story is, in the main, quoted 
from a recent issue of the “Rawhide 
News.” 


gineer of many years’ experience, and 
who has the record of having made 
properties that were esteemed as of 
small value pay handsome dividends 
while he was operating in Colorado, was 
one of the earliest arrivals in Rawh de. 
He came here in August, when there 
was but one tent on the present site 
of the hustling city, and thoroughly 
prospected the district. His experience, 
much of which was gained while an en- 
gineer on the staff of the late John 
Mackay, told him that in this place a 
world-beating mining camp would be 
made. He went away enthusiastic, and 
from that day to this all his interests 
have been centered in Rawhide. At 











first, Mr. Gehrmann concerned himself 
about securing acreage, and he finally 
succeeded in picking up some of the 
most select property in the district. 
From August to October he was busy 
exploiting the unimpeachable merits of 
Rawhide from Denver to Reno. Few 
men did more in that time than he to 
start the tide flowing toward the camp. 

“By October the camp had grown 
to such proportions that Mr. Gehrmann 
was impressed with the necessity of 
having a bank to transact the rapidly 
increasing volume of business. He left 
Rawhide for Reno with the idea of in- 
teresting capital in banking enterprise 
for the camp, and at the same time 
started the construction of the hand- 
some two-story building at the corner 
of Nevada and Sunbeam streets, which 
is now the home of the institution. 
(There seems to have been an effort to 
atone for the name of the town by giv- 
ing the streets beautiful names—Sun- 
beam, for example.) 

“When he reached Reno he found 
that two of the largest banking syndi- 
cates in the state had suspended pay- 
ment, that the Governor had declared a 
legal holiday, and that such a thing as 
starting a banking institution was out 
of the question. But Mr. Gehrmann is 
not one to balk at obstacles, and having 
determined to put a bank in Rawhide, 
he went steadily ahead with his plans. 
His plan was to interest eastern capital, 
and in order to do this it was necessary 
for him to make a trip East. 

“By that time, the banks of Reno had 
put in effect the rule that no depositor 
should be allowed to draw more than 
$100 a week in coin or currency. This 
rule was generally understood, and 
when Mr. Gehrmann prepared for his 
eastern trip he met it face to face. He 
had to be content with $100 to defray 
his expenses from Reno to New York, 
on which city he was given drafts for 
further funds. Nothing daunted the 
organizer of probably the only bank or- 
ganized during the panic, took the $100, 
bought a ticket through to New York. 
eschewed the luxury of a sleeper and 
started on his journey, riding and sleev- 
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ing in day coaches, and even skimping 
himself on his meals. En route to New 
York, Mr. Gehrmann stopped in Chi- 
cago and Cleveland, where he inter- 
viewed capitalist friends, and on his re- 
turn he visited Denver on the same mis- 
sion. 

“The progress of the project was co- 
incident with the recent money panic. 
Mr. Gehrmann was asking his friends 
to join him in the organization of a 
bank, for a new camp far out on the Ne- 
vada desert, at a time when banks were 
failing, when currency commanded a 
premium, and when bankers were actu- 
ally ballooning their own credit, in the 
form of clearing house certificates, in 
order to keep their institutions from go- 
ing to the wall. As may be imagined, 
it was slow- up-hill work. The thing 
that interested bankers at the time was 
not the starting of new enterprises but 
the salvation of the institutions in which 
they were concerned. 

“Tt was, in all the circumstances, only 
by the hardest, most persistent endeav- 
ors that Mr. Gehrmann finally suceeed- 
ed in. guaranteeing the success of the 
enterprise. In the wind-up, he found 


his institution backed by some of the 


ablest men in the country, its connec- 
tions extending to some of the most 
famous banking houses in the East. The 
money for the capital stock, $25,000, 
was raised in gold coin and gold cer- 
tificates while clearing-house  certifi- 
cates were still substituting for real 
money. Not even bank notes were ac- 
ceptable to Mr. Gehrmann, for the 
world-beating gold camp he must have 
gold or its equivalent, gold certificates. 
Again he won out, and the capital stock 
of the bank was paid up in funds rep- 
resenting only the yellow metal. 

“With the organization assured, and 
the launching of the bank dependent 
only on the completion of its building, 
Mr. Gehrmann experienced another 
set-back. Lumber for the building could 
not be had. There was delay in the 
delivery of the three big safes which 
he bought, and the imterior fittings were 
also delayed. So it was that the bank 
was not opened until two weeks later 
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than had been originally intended. 
When it did open, however, it operied 
right. 

“One evening during the week pre- 
ceding the opening day, with every 
penny of the capital stock packed in 
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chances on securing accommodations un- 
til morning, with no safe place for the 
deposit of the money, is rather hazard- 
ous work. 

“In this case it had to be done. Sey- 
eral Colt automatic revolvers and 4 


Home of the Bank of Rawhide. 


This two-story building, which is owned by the bank, stands on the corner of Nevada and 


Sunbeam streets, and was the first two-story building started in the camp. 


Its comple- 


tion was attemded by many delays, due to the lumber famine, but the bank opened its 
doors Monday, February 17, 1908, with one of the handsomest, most complete and com- 
modious suite of rooms to be found in any Nevada bank. Charles A, Gehrmann is pres- 
ident of the bank, and its official board, and the list of stockholders, presents an array of 
wealth and banking talent not often found in a western mining camp. 


coin bags, Mr. Gehrmann, Frederick H. 
Manns, the cashier, and W. E. Sirbeck 


left Reno for Rawhide. They were un- 
able to charter an automobile to bring 
them straight through, so they travelled 
by way of Schurz. Carrying around 
$25,000 in gold coin and gold certifi- 
cates, when one has to turn out of a 
sleeper at Schurz at 3 a. m., and take 


sawed-off shotgun, and unceasing vig- 
ilance on the part of the trio of bank- 
ers, brought the money safely to Raw- 
hide. It had to be carried on the streets 
of Schurz, loaded in the same way 
into an automobile, and brought across 
the desert; and hold-ups have not yet 
entirely ceased. 

“On its arrival in Rawhide, however. 
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the money found a secure place of de- 
posit in the great armor-plate steel mon- 
ey safe which had been shipped in some 
days before. In this safe, with its plates 
16 inches in thickness, each one shrunk 
to place in the same manner that a can- 
non is made, so that all danger of blow- 
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“The interior of the bank building is 
in keeping with the plans of the pro- 
jector of the enterprise, which was to 
establish a bank out of which a depos- 
itor could get his money at any time; 
Mr. Gehrmann had an experience in 
inability to get his own funds which he 


The Merchants and Miners Bank Building. 


This is a neat looking building. 


The bank conducts a general banking business and all 


special features of a mining camp bank—such as escrow department, trustee, registrar of 


stocks and corporate agent. 


holes is eliminated, with its enormously 
thick doors, and its perfect time-lock de- 
vice, all the moneys the Bank of Raw- 
hide may ever handle are secure from 
the attacks of burglars. The safe is ab- 
solutely burglar proof. The other safe 
equipment consists of a gigantic affair 
for books, and another fitted with safe- 
deposit boxes for renting to the clients 
of the bank. 


will not soon forget, and which he 
means shall never be experienced in the 


Bank of Rawhide. Consequently, the 
bank has been founded on financial so- 
lidity, no money being wasted on deco- 
rations. The interior fittings are 
stained to resemble Flemish oak, the 
counter railings are black iron, and the 
furniture corresponds to the fittings. In 
the arrangements of the interior, the 
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same idea of safety has been carried 
out. The money safe stands before a 
large window, where it must always be 
visible from the street, the safe-deposit 
boxes are easy of access to their owners, 
and the book safe is private to the cler- 
ical force.” 

Besides the views of the banking in- 
stitutions presented herewith, two views 
are given showing the formation of the 
ground and the banks of sand that are 
said to be highly mineralized. These 
will give a good idea of the methods 
used in sinking a shaft in search of the 
the precious metal. After the shaft is 
at a fair depth and the conditions are 
encouraging enough, or the money can 
be secured for the purpose, a gallows is 
erected—-one can be seen on the top 
of the hill forming the background of 
the view of the town—and a hoisting 
power of some kind installed to raise 
the buckets of dirt, rock and ore to the 
surface. The chuck! chuck! of the 
gasoline engine is a sound frequently 
heard around the mines, where there 
is enough money secured for develop- 


ment purposes to pay the cost of install- 
ing it. 


ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL 
BANKS. 


T the close of business March 31, 1908, 
there were in existence 6,764 national 
banks, with authorized capital stock 

of $920,364,775 ; bonds on deposit as se- 
curity for circulation, $632,422,570; cireu- 
lation outstanding secured by bonds, $628,- 
834,336; circulation outstanding covered by 
deposits of lawful money, by banks in liqui- 
dation, those reducing their circulation, and 
on account of insolvent national banks, $67,- 
573,019, the total circulation outstanding be - 
ing $696,407,355. 

Since the passage of the gold standard 
act (March 14, 1900) there have been 
chartered 3,822 national banking associa- 
tions, with authorized capital of $224,265,- 
300, of which 2,479 associations, with capi- 
tal of $64,597,500, were organized under that 
act—that is, with capital of less than $50,- 
000, and 1,343, with capital of $159,667,800, 
under the act of 1864. By reason of liqui- 
dations and failures the net increase in num- 
ber of banks was 3,147, or 87 per cent.; 
in capital, $304,056,680, or 49.3 per cent.; 
circulation secured by bonds, $412,459,541, 
or 190.6 per cent.; circulation secured by 
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bonds and lawful money, $442,004,625, or 
173.7 per cent. 

In the middle Western States 1,052 na- 
tional banks, with capital of $67,412,500, 
were chartered during the period in ques- 
tion; 967, with capital of $55,506,500, in the 
Southern States; 647, with a capital of $43,- 
426,500, in the Eastern States; 872, with 
capital of $29,326,000, in the Western States: 
236, with capital of $17,228,800, in the Pa- 
cifie States and Territories; 43, with capital 
of $5,665,000, in the New England States, 
and 5, with capital of $700,000, in Hawaii 
and Porto Rico. 

The number of national banks organized 
from March 14, 1900, to March 31, 1908, 
averages a fraction less than 40 per month. 
Of the total number of banks chartered 
since March 14, 1900, 2,125 with capital of 
$115,285,000, were banks of primary organ- 
ization; 472, with capital of $31,742,800, 
associations converted from State banks, and 
1,225, with capital of $77,237,000, associa- 
tions organized to succeed State or private 
banks. Nearly 45 per cent. of the number 
of banks were conversions and reorganiza- 
tions, and the capital of banks of this class 
was nearly 50 per cent. of th: capital of al! 
banks chartered. 

In March, 1908, charters were granted to 
39 banks, with capital of $2,735,000. 

On February 14, 1908, reports of condi- 
tion were received from 6,698 associations 
with paid in capital stock of $905,549,757; 
surplus and other undivided profits, $554.- 
437,833 and $188,487,741, respectively. The 
individual deposits of national banks on that 
day aggregated $4,105,814,418 and their to- 
tal resources were $8,396,871,941. 


GUARANTEE OF BANK LOANS. 


. an address delivered before the Ohio 
Legislature recently, Hon. Myron 1. 
Herrick. former Governor of Ohio and 
chairman of the hoard of trustees of the 
Society for Savings, Cleveland, said: 

The imposition of a tax to secure bank 
deposits would create a situation in which 
one party to a transaction is taxed not for 
his own benefit but for the benefit of the 
other party. The absurdity of such a pro- 
cedure is evident. It would be just as 
reasonable to tax borrowers to the end that 
all loans may be secure. Even more so for 
by this means both depositors and stock- 
holders would be protected; and the burden 
of the tax would be more widely distributed 
Bankers would then be relieved of the 
necessity of scrutinizing loans, and  de- 
positors of examining into the condition of 
banks. If the borrower does not think that 
the bank will be in a position to pay on 
demand the deposit created by the loan, he 
should go elsewhere for his accommodation, 
just as the bank if it is not satisfied that 
the loan will be paid at maturity should 
refuse to consider. it. ise guarantee of de- 
posits gives to the borrower a security whic 
the bank cannot require of him. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR 


EQUIPMENT 


A PROGRESSIVE SOUTHERN BANK. - 


OTHING more clearly indicates the 
spirit of enterprise that is fast mak- 
ing Dallas, ‘l'exas, known as the leading 

city of the Southwest, than the manner in 
which her progressive financial institutions 
are providing for themselves commodious 
and handsomely equipped places of busi- 
ness. Among the latest structures of this 
kind to be erected is a two-story building 
on Main Street now occupied by the Dallas 
Trust and Savings Bank. Every detail of 
finish and workmanship that would add to 
the comfort of the banking rooms has been 
carefully looked after and the result is most 
gratifying to all those interested in the 
future success of the bank. 

In arranging the front of the building, 
special care has been taken in regard to 
the proper use of light and_ ventilation. 
To the right, as you enter, are the offices 
of the vice-president and secretary of the 
Savings Bank and_ the _ vice-president 
of the Title and Guaranty Company. Be- 


yond these, to the right of the lobby, are — 


the cages of the tellers of the Savings, 
Loan and Rental Departments and _ the 


Bank Counter from the Main Entrance. 


office of the Real Estate Officer. The 
floors of the entrance, lobby and passage 
to the ladies’ room are of vitreous mosaic 
tile. The woodwork in the entire build- 
ing is of light English oak, wax finished, 
and the furnishings of the private offices 


are in harmony. The walls are finished in. 
oil and decorated; the ceiling enriched with 
a limited amount of plastic relief, the color- 


Safety Deposit Vault. 


ing of the walls being a soft gray-green and 
the ceiling old ivory and gold. 
Special attention has been given to pro- 


viding a room for the use of the lady 
patrons of the bank. This room is at the 
end of the passage leading from the lobby 
and conveniently near the safe deposit vault. 
It is finished in English oak, with beamed 
ceiling and paneled wainscoting and the 
east wall is covered by a large mirror. The 
walls are terra cotta with window drapery 
and floor covering harmonizing. This room 
is handsomely furnished with old Mission 
furniture and all facilities are provided 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
lauy customers of the bank in the way of 
desk, telephone, writing material and toilet 
accommodations. 

Adjoining the ladies’ room, a_ private 
room sufficiently large for the use of sev- 
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THE 


Officers Private Rooms. 


eral people has been provided. It is in- 


tended to use this as a general room for 
conferences of committees, trustees or fam- 
ilies, who may wish to examine their securi- 
ties in private. 
oak. 

Leaving the lobby, you ascend the stairs 


This room is furnished in 
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to a suspended landing, then up to a 
junction hall, to the right of which is a 
large office occupied by the Abstract De- 
partment. Facing the upper landing is 
the office of the cashier of the Title and 
Guaranty Company, and, to the left of this, 
the spacious offices and library of the Title 
Department. 

To the left of the landing is a large and 
comfortable room occupied by the clerks 
of the various departments connected with 
the bank. Careful cons.deration has beea 
given to every detail in the arrangement o: 
the second floor of the building, with the 
result that unusual advantages in the way 
of light and ventilation are enjoyed by the 
employees. 

Directly in the center oi the second story, 
between the Title and Guaranty offices and 
the general office of the bank, is located a 
room devoted exclusively to the use of di- 
rectors of the companies. This room is 
handsomely finished and furnished in oak 
and leather. 


NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA.—President and Managers in Cuba. 


From left to right:—Laureano Roca, Manager 


in Camaguey; Francis Seiglie, Auditor; Fran- 


cisco Salazar, Manager in Santiago; Felipe Montane, Manager in Caibarien; Alberto Se- 
grera, Manager in Manzanillo; W. T. Woodbridge, Manager in Pinar del Rio; Edmund G. 
Vaughan, President; G. A. Martyn, Manager, Guantanamo; Sherwood F. Yawger, Man- 
ager, Matanzas; Francisco P. Machado, Manager, Sagua la Grande; P. Franca, Manager 


in Havana, Galiano Street 84; 


P. Lopez Visiedo, 


Manager in Santa Clara; Carlos Sanz, 


Manager in Cienfuegos; J. T. Monahan, Manager in Havana, Monte Street 226; Santiago 
C. Murray, Asst. Manager in Cienfuegos; C. M. Sotolongo, Manager in Cardenas. 
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BRASS SIGNS FOR BANKS. 


UTS are shown herewith of some 
of the up-to-date brass signs 
which are now being turned out 

by C. H. Buck & Co., 309 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass., who are 
pecializing in this work. 

The City Trust tablet was made 
with sawed brass letters, one-quarter 
inch thick, mounted on rolled bronze 
plate with a raised brass border. The 
receiving teller’s sign was two-sided, 
made on brass with antique finish, the 
letters being engraved and enamelled 
in black with brass rope edge, the 
bracket finished in the same style as 
the sign. The signs are made in any 
desired style and design. 

Among recent work turned out by 
Messrs. C. H. Buck & Co. were the 
metal tablets for the Dime Savings 
Bank, Hartford, Conn.; Riverside 
Trust Co., Hartford, Conn.; White 
River Savings Bank, White River 
Junction, Vt., and Atlantic National 
Bank, Boston, Mass. A full set of 
large bronze letters has also been 
shipped recently to San Francisco to 
be placed on the two sides of the new 
building of the Mechanics Savings 
Bank. 


MODERN VAULT WORK. 


ENJ. F. TRIPP, bank engineer 
of Boston, recently installed a 
vault for the Manchester, N. H. 

National Bank, that has caused 


favorable comment. The 
steel part of the vault 
is built on the laminated 
construction plan, the 
steel being afterward 
encased in two feet of 
reinforced concrete. The 
vestibule is of fireproof 
construction, and the en- 
closure made by the 
heavy foundation for the 
main vault is equipped 
with heavy doors and 
fitted for the storage of 
trunks, silver, etc. The 
locking mechanism is of 
the latest pattern. The 
entire weight of vault 
and masonry is about 
340 tons. 
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ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS’ 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Tue Bank AND THE TreAsuRY: Bank Cap- 
ITALIZATION AND THE PROBLEM OF ELas- 
ticity. By Frederick A. Cleveland, Ph.®. 
(New edition, revised; price $2.) New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

A revision of this work, made in the 
light of recent financial events, affords a 
further opportunity for studying bankinz 
and currency problems now pressing for 
solution. Professor Cleveland discusses these 
problems, thoroughly, dealing with them in 
their various aspects. He considers especial- 
ly the matter of adequate capital equipment 
of our banking institutions—a point to 


which inadequate attention has been given 
heretofore. 

The questions of which this book treats 
will have to receive full and intelligent dis- 
cussion before they can be rightly settled. 


Professor Cleveland’s work will greatly help 
the banking and financial student in gain- 
ing a knowledge of the principles involved. 


+ 


NoRWAY AND ITs F sorps. 
(Illustrated in colors). 
James Pott & Co. 


There seems to have been, of late, an 
overproduction of works of fiction, and the 
public taste is said to be turning towards 
books of travel. 

“Norway and Its Fjords” describes a 
journey to the various points of interest in 
that part of the Northland, and _ recites 
many of the famous legends clustering 
about Norway’s history. It is a book of 
entertaining description of scenes contain- 
ing great natural beauty, and is attractively 
iuustrated. 

+ 


TO SEVENTEEN: A Boarpinc-ScHoor 
Diary. By Josephine Daskam_ Bacon. 
(Illustrated; price $1.50.) New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

Those who inciine to the belief that pres- 
ent-day books are either inane or immoral— 
or both—will be disposed to revise their 
opinion after reading “Ten to Seventeen.” 
It has the charm of freshness—makes us 
see things through the innocent eyes 01 
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By M. A. Wyllie. 
New York: 


TEN 


youth—and is brimming with the most de 
licious humor. What a rare treat it is to 
spend a few hours in the wholesome society 
of these boarding-school misses, to shar 
with them their thoughts, joys and sorrows: 
We should like to quote at length some o! 
Miss Constantia Van _ Colt’s beautifu! 
poetry, but a couplet must suffice to show 
the reader what treasures await him (o1 
her): 

No matter how 


you know, 
It matters not if to hell you finally go. 


well the subjuncti, 


From beginning to end, “Ten to Seven- 
teen” is delightful and refreshing. 


ob 
Money, ExcHANGE AND BANKING IN THe 

Practicat, THEOLOGICAL AND LeGaL As- 

pects. By H. T. Easton. (Secon: 

edition; price $2.) New York: Isaac 

Pitman & Sons. 

Though written chiefly from an English 
standpoint, this volume contains a_ large 
amount of useful banking information, 
universally applicable. Its practical fes- 
tures will make it especially helpful to 
clerks and junior officers. 

+ 
Marcia Scnuyter. By Grace I.. H. Lutz 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“Marcia Schuyler” is well termed a 
“sweet and wholesome romance.” It is not 
only an interesting story that is told, but 
the characters which are met with in the 
pages of the book present a relief from 
those which have been met so much of 
late in the problem stories with which the 
public has been surfeited. The character 
of the heroine is one of the sweetest that 
has been portrayed for many a day. The 
scene is laid in Northern New York State 
and the time is that of the :introduction 
of railway travel in the state. Marcia’s 
husband, David Spafford, was one of the 
earliest to appreciate the importance of 
the steam locomotive, and much of the 
story is connected with his efforts to ad- 
vance the introduction of travel by rail. 
It is a book well worth reading. 
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New York, May 3, 1908. 
HE Frinanciat Conpition of the Erie 
Railroad was the chief topic of in- 
terest during the early part of the 
month just closed. For a time a receiver- 
ship for the property seemed imminent. On 
the first of the month an issue of $15,000,- 
000 five-year notes was authorized. A few 
days later a plan was announced for ex- 
changing the $5,500,000 notes falling due 
for three-year six per cent. secured notes. 
The refunding plan was a failure, but 
when the appointment of a receiver seemed 
near at hand E. H. Harriman supplied 
the means of retiring the maturing notes 
by taking $5,500,000 six per cent. notes. 

That the Erie should find itself in so 
serious a predicament, while not a surprise, 
has naturally called attention to the re- 
organization which occurred in 1894. ‘she 
property went into the hands of receivers 
in 1893 and a reorganization plan was pre- 
pared by J. P. Morgan & Co., which at the 
time met with considerable criticism, as it 
was believed the obligations incurred im- 
posed too heavy annual charges upon the 
property. A long period of unprecedented 
prosperity enabled the Erie to keep out of 
financial difficulties, although for some time 
past there have been many reports as to 
the probability of more trouble. For more 
than forty years the Erie has figured among 
the conspicuous railroad properties that 
were financed to death in their early exist- 
ence. 

The “saving” of Erie last month had a 
favorable influence upon the stock market 
which became more active and stronger 
late in the month. As an indication of the 
better sentiment prevailing and of the 
greater ease in money, the placing of a 
number of loans by railroad corporations 
last month was received with satisfaction. 
An offering of $40,000,000 forty-year four 
per cent. bonds of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was subscribed for twenty-five times 
over. The price at which they were offered 
was 96. A number of other issues of bonds 
was successfully placed. 

On tne other side there was a reduction 
in the semi-annual dividend of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe from three to two 
and one-half per cent. The Norfolk & 
Western also reduced its dividend from two 
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and one-half to two per cent. The Penn- 
sylvania late in the month reduced its divi- 
dend from a seven per cent. basis to six 
per cent. 

The statements of railroad earnings for 
March show some important changes. The 
Pennsylvania reported a decrease in gross 
earnings of $2,169,000 and in net earnings 
of $544,000. The Union Pacific lost $854,- 
000 gross and $205,000 net. The Northern 
Pacific, while losing $808,000 gross, gained 
$125,000 net, and the Southern Railroad 
also lost $692,000 gross and gained $265,000 
net. Some encouragement is to be found 
in these statements as indicating the suc- 
cessful endeavors of the railroads to cope 
with the problems which a great loss of 
traffic has presented. It is not easy to ad- 
just expenses that are normal in good times 
to decreased revenues in bad times. 

The loss of traffic is shown not only in 
the reported earnings of the railroads, but 
also in the records of idle cars. In the 
first half of April nearly 70,000 cars were 
side-tracked. The number of idle cars on 
April 15 was 375,870, while on October 30, 
1907, there was a shortage of 90,000 cars. 

The first wheat crop report for the year 
was issued last month and was of a favor- 
able character. The condition of the winter 
wheat crop on April 1 is given as 91.3 per 
cent., as compared with 91.1 per cent. on 
December 1 last and with 89.9 per cent. on 
April 1, 1907. The Produce Exchange 
committee on statistics has adopted a new 
system of computation of estimates based 
on conditions as reported by the govern- 
ment, and this has served to complicate con- 
clusions as to the probable yield of wheat 
this year. Under the old system the esti- 
mate for 1908 would be 493,997,000 bushels, 
as against 491,000,000 bushels, the April 1, 
1907, estimate for that year’s crop. Under 
the new system the estimates are $410,111,- 
000 bushels for 1908, as compared with 
397,683,000 bushels for 1907. The banking 
situation in New York deserves some at- 
tention because of the remarkable accumu- 
lation of funds which has been going on 
for some time. At the end of April there 
was reported a total reserve of $375,000,000. 
This is an increase in two months of $54,- 
000,000, in part accounted for by the re- 
sumption of some of the financial institu- 
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tions which had been closed temporarily. 
The increase since January 1 last is $125,- 
000,000, and since November 23 last, when 
reserves were at the lowest point in the 
panic period, $160,000,000. 

Since the middle of March the surplus 
reserve has been steadily increasing, until 
on May 2 it reached $62,352,900. It would 
be necessary to go back to November, 1894, 
to find a surplus as large as the banks now 
hold. Something of a parallel may be drawn 
between 1907-8 and that other panic period 


CERTIFICATES USED IN 


B 


1907 
1907 
1907 

1908 


*October, 
November, 
December, 
January, 

$ 


* Five days. 


of 1893-4. Last year the banks reported 
a deficit on October 26 and it was not un- 
til January 11 that a surplus was reached. 
For eleven consecutive weeks there was a 
deficit, the maximum of $54,103,600 being 
reported on November 23. For four weeks, 
January 11 to February 1, inclusive, the 


surplus increased rapidly until it was $40,- 
526,725, when there was a halt and a sét- 
back, and it looked as if the history of 
1894 was not to be repeated. 


FOREIGN 


In 

March Imports. P 
$86,522,456 
75,886,834 
84,227,082 
96,230,457 
91,347,909 
110,431,188 
113,597,577 
133,110,170 
89,113,830 


* Decrease. 


The surplus fluctuated around $30,000,000 
until March 14, but in the following week 
jumped to $37,000,000, since which time it 
has increased $25,000,000 more. Seventeen 
weeks since the last deficit was reported, 
and a surplus of $62,000,000 is now piled 
up. In 1893 the deficit lasted nine weeks 
and reached its maximum of $16,545,375 on 
August 12. Eleven weeks after the deficit 
disappeared there was a surplus of $65,- 
470,475 and seventeen weeks from the same 
time the surplus was $80,815,150. The in- 
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crease continued five weeks longer, or 
twenty-two weeks in all, when the high rec- 
ord, never exceeded before or since, of 
$111,623,000 was made. It was not until 
ten months later that the surplus reserve 
fell below $50,000,000. 

If these events are so shaping that a 
parallel with 1894 is to be established an 
accumulation of idle funds in the banks 
may be looked for. The one argument 
against it is that the business situation 
seems much better now than in the dull 


BALANCES. 
Loan Certificates Per cent. of 
Paid In. Certificates, 
$54,460,000 84 
211,475,000 96 
198,200,000 97 
64,575,000 19 


$528,710,000 64 


SETTLING 


Total 
alances. 
$64,648,593 
218,702,635 
203,340,855 
337,895,293 


824,587,376 64 


period which preceded the revival of 1896. 
Some interesting facts regarding the issue 
of clearing-house certificates during the re- 
cent panic have been published in a report 
of the Loan Committee of the New York 
Clearing-House. There were 3,548 certifi- 
cates issued altogether and the largest 
amount outstanding at any one time was 
$88,420,000 on December 16. A table pre- 
sented herewith shows the use of the cer- 
tificates in the settlement of balances at the 


TRADE MOVEMENTS. 


Four Months Ended 
March 31. 

Increase Over 
Previous Year. 
$55,529,234 
*23,594,522 
33,252,184 
46,739,472 
*17,655,567 
67,696,327 
17,069,544 
91,557,767 
*165,943,668 


crease Over 
revious Year. 
$13,701,710 
*10,635,622 
8,340,248 
12,003,375 
*4,882,548 
19,083,279 
3,166,389 
19,512,593 
*43,996,340 


Imports. 
$301,987,342 
278,392,820 
311,645,004 
358,384,476 
340,728,909 
408,425,236 
425,494,780 
517,052,547 
351,108,879 


clearing-house with the percentage of cer- 
tificates to total balances. 

The principal feature of the foreign trade 
movement continues to be an extraordinary 
decline in imports. ‘The returns for the 
month of March show an increase over Feb- 
ruary of a little more than $4,000,000. That 
difference, however, could be fully accounted 
for by the greater number of days in 
March. Compared with March, 1907, there 
is a decrease of nearly $44,000,000. Ex- 
ports also show a falling off. Compared 
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with a year ago the decrease is $20,000,000. 
The effect of the panic of last autumn first 
began to manifest itself seriously in our 
import trade last December. Then the 
volume of imports fell $42,000,000 below 
the total of the December in the previous 
year. Each month since the decrease has 
been in excess of $40,000,000 and for the 
four months ended March 31 the loss has 
been nearly $166,000,000. A comparison of 
the imports in March and from December 
1 to March 31 in each of the past nine 
years is shown herewith: 

" Since 1901 there has been a series of in- 
creases yearly interrupted only once, in 
1904, until the present year. March im- 
ports this year are the smallest since 1902, 
while for the four months ended March 31 
the imports are $7,000,000 less than in 1902 
and smaller than in any other year since, 
except 1904. 

Late in the month the statement of earn- 
ings of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion was published. It showed a surprising 
decline in net earnings and a complete 
wiping out of any margin over the divi- 
dends paid during the first quarter of 1908. 
A year ago the company was being con- 
gratulated, not only upon the magnitude of 


UNITED 
1905. 


three-quarters per cent. on the preferred 
stock and one and one-half per cent on 
the common stock, there was a balance left 
of only $7,865, as compared with $3,684,576 
in 1907. The net earnings were nearly $21,- 
000,000 smaller this year than last, and had 
the same special funds been appropriated 
as in 1907, instead of a surplus there would 
have been a $17,000,000 deficit after paying 
the usual dividends. 

That the problem of preventing wide 
fluctuations in the iron and steél trade has 
not been solved, the history of this great 
corporation demonstrates. It is not nec- 
essary to go back more than three years to 
discover how wide are the extremes of ac- 
tivity in that business. From less than 
$7,000,000 net earnings a month in 1905 
there was an increase to $12,000,000 in that 
year. In 1906 the net earnings ranged from 
$11,000,000 to $15,000,000 a month and in 
1907 from $12,000,000 to $17,000,000 until 
December, when they dropped to $5,000,- 
000. In the first three months of 1908 they 
have varied from $5,000,000 to about $7,- 
500,000. The net earnings by months and 
quarters since January 1, 1905, are shown 
in the accompanying table: 

The unfilled orders on March 31 were 


STATES STEEL NET EARNINGS. 


1906. 1907. 1908. 


$6,810,847 
6,629,463 
9,585,586 


$23,025,896 


$11,856,375 
10,958,275 
13,819,840 


$36,634,490 


$12,581,902 
14,041,601 
13,501,530 


$40,125,033 


$12,242,098 
13,158,860 
12,713,666 


$38,114,624 


January 
February 
March 


$12,838,703 
12,145,815 
14,137,974 


$5,052,743 
5,709,428 
7,466,834 


$18,229,005 


$39,122,492 


$9,037,925 
10,602,187 
10,665,004 


$30,305,116 


$9,035,168 
10,980,901 
11,218,513 


$31,240,582 


$12,400,306 
11,827,215 
11,051,167 


$35,278,688 


$14,600,838 
16,056,832 
14,846,035 
$45,503,705 
$13,804,167 
15,279,178 
14,720,945 


$43,804,285 


$17,052,211 
10,467,253 
5,034,531 


$32,553,995 


Second Quarter ... 


August 
September 


Third Quarter .... 


$14,984,926 
13,482,464 
13,277,574 


Fourth Quarter ... $41,744,964 


its earnings, but also upon the large volume 
of unfilled orders on hand. Both were at 
the maximum reported for that season of 
the year. Almost exactly the reverse is 
true now. 

The net earnings for the quarter were 
$18,229,005, as compared with $39,122,492 
for the first three months of 1907. Only 
about $2,000,000 was deducted for sinking 
funds, depreciation, additional property con- 
struction, etc., as compared with $19,500,000 
a year ago, and still after paying one and 


3,765,343 tons. On the same date last year 
they were 8,043,858 tons; in 1906, 7,018,712 
tons; in 1905, 5,597,560 tons; in 1904, 4,- 
136,961 tons, and in 1903, 5,410,719 tons. 
The situation in the iron trade is not as 
satisfactory as might be desired, and the~ 
production of pig iron on April 1 showed 
a weekly decrease of 1,847 tons, as com- 
pared with March 1. For five months past 
iron production has been falling off and 
only 6,415,579 tons were turned out from 
November 1 to March 31 this year, as com- 
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pared with 10,900,950 tons last year and 
10,197,910 tons in the preceding year. Com- 
pared with last year there has been a de- 
crease of 4,500,000 tons. 

In each of the four months from De- 
cember 1 to March 31 there has been a de- 
crease of about 1,000,000 more tons, as com- 
pared with corresponding months in the 
previous year. March, however, shows a 
larger output than in either January or 
February. 


PIG IRON 


November 
December 
January 
February 
March 


Total 


10,197,910 


Tue Money Marxket.—Money is still ac- 
-cumulating in the banks and loaning rates 
for money on call are low. The withdraw- 
al of public funds from depositary banks 
this month may tend to stiffen rates some- 
what. The demand for time money is 
light and offerings of commercial paper are 
small. At the close of the month call 
money ruied at 134@2 per cent., with the 
majority of loans at 1% per cent. Banks 
and trust companies loaned at 1% per cent. 
as the minimum. Time money on Stock 
Exchange collateral is quoted at 24@2% 
per cent. for sixty days, 244@3 per cent. 
for ninety days, 3@3%4 per cent. for four 
months, 344@3% per cent. for five to six 
months and 444@4% per cent. for over the 
year on good mixed collateral. For com- 
mercial paper the rates are 4@4% per 
cent. for sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills 
receivable, 4@41%4 per cent. for first-class 
four to six months’ single names, and 444@ 
5 per cent. for good paper having the same 
length of time to run. 

New York Banxs.—New records are 
again being made by the clearing-house 
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banks. Deposits on May 2 reached $1,257,- 
759,200 the highest figure ever recorded, the 
previous high total being $1,224,200,000 on 
September 17, 1904. This was exceeded on 
April 11 and each week since. The deposiis 
actually held at the close of the week were 
even larger than indicated by the statement 
of averages. They were $1,264,782,100 or 
more than $7,000,000 in excess of the 
amount given as the average for the weck. 
During the month deposits increased $vs,- 


PRODUCTION. 


1906-07. 
Tons. 


2,187,665 


1907-0: 
Tons 

1,828,12 

1,234,27 


1905-06. 
Tons. 
2,013,635 
2,045,718 2,236,153 
2,068,893 2,205,607 
1,904,032 2,045,068 
2,165,632 2,226,457 


10,900, 950 


000,000 while loans show a net increase of 
$26,000,000. The deposits exceed the loans 
by $67,000,000 or just about the amount 
of deposit increase for the month. The re- 
serves are also increasing rapidly, the gain 
in the last five weeks approximating $1)),- 
000,000. It is necessary to go back to 1894 to 
find as large a surplus reserve held by the 
banks as is now reported, more than $62,- 
600,000. On February 3, 1894, the surplus 
reached $111,000,000. Circulation is stil 
being reduced, nearly $3,000,000 being re- 
tired by the New York banks last month. 

Foreign Banxs.—The Bank of England 
reported a decrease in its gold holdings of 
about $12,000,000 last month while the Bank 
of France gained about $11,000,000. The 
Bank of Germany added $22,000,000 to its 
gold stock while Russia lost $10,000,000. 
All but Russia have larger holdings than 
were reported a year ago. That institution 
shows a _ decrease of $25,000,000 while 
France has gained $50,000,000 and England 
and Germany each $10,000,000. 

Foreign -Excuance.—Rates for sterling 
were higher during the greater part of the 


Money Rates In New Yorke Ciry. 


| Dec.1. | Jan. 1. 


ee | 





Call loans, bankers’ balances 

Call loans, banks and trust companies.. 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 day s 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days to 4) 


Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 months...|..... 
7 -7%|8 -% 
TS eR A EI RN IE AE | 7 —% | 8 -% 
= lg - 


Commercial paper, endorsed bills receivable, - 
60 to 90 days. 

Commercial paper, prime single names, ¢| 

Commercial paper, good single names, 4 det 
6 months........ icaahiead seneeaandevees 


|Per cent.| Per cent. 


Feb. 1. | Mar.1. April 1, | May 1. 


| —_ 
Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent.| Percent. 


| 14-2 | I-22 | 146-2 | 134-2 
1%— | 1-2 | 14-% | 1%— 
| 3 % ae | 24h 


13 —%\4 —% | 34-4 
| 436— 4“—% 14 — 


| ie—6 | 446-5 
54-6 |5 —K& 
1s —% | 5-6 





8 —18 


% 


| 2%—314 
34- 34 
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New York CLEARING HovusE BANKS—AVERAGE CONDITION AT CLOSE oF EacH WEEK. 


DATES. Loans. Specie. 


Legal 
tenders. 





Apl. $281,926,200 

. 287,144,600 
296,676,700 
304,738,100 
308,045,000 


*| $1,180,378,7 
.ee| 1,187.411,800 
-+| 1,195,728,900 
1,190,51%,200 
1,190,455,200 


$62,252,700 
62,501,300 
64,699,200 
64,972,600 
68,747,700 


Net 
Deposits. } 


#1 213, bon’ 400 


| 
| 
1, 257, 750,200 | 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


$40,690,300 
43,265.675 
49.973.425 
58,984,750 
62,352,900 


Circula- 
tion, 


$69,273,200 
59,598,560 
59,499,300 
59,365,500 
58,248,600 


NEw Youn CLEARING Hoven Banks—ACTUAL CONDITION. 


Specie. 


Legal Tenders. 





$284,367, 
291, 732, 
300,164 
306, 
309;1 133; 


100 
rio 
40 wo 
400 


| 

| 

} 

| $61,947,700 

|” 63,725,700 

| 65,231,100 
68,205,100 
68,873,000 


| Clearings. 


| $1,428,162,700 
1,177,451 ,400 
1,169,701,100 
1,156,554,200 
1,660,641,4C0 


Net Deposits. 


Reserve Held. 


$1,214,273,800 
1,241,000,100 
1,248,556,200 
1.250,822,300 
1,264,782, 100 


$346,264,800 
355,458,000 
365,395.100 
374,442,100 
77,006,400 


S7TaTE Banks AND TRUST COMPANIES OUTSIDE OF CLEARING HousE—AVERAGE CONDITION. 


Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal Tenders. Net Deposits. Gross Deposits. 





| 
$810,715,400 | 
812,523, 200 
806, 372,200 
814,770,500 
829°127600 | 


$16,410,300 
46,342,000 
46,865,700 
46,924,600 
47,095,300 


$10,442,100 
10,766,300 
11,142,300 
12,184,000 
11,689,500 


$652,019,400 
652,202,100 
654,565,890 
656,515,500 
670,188,600 


$08,843,000 
805,770,300 
819,710,500 
832,517,100 
856,926,500 


State BANKS—AVERAGE CONDITION. 


Loans. 


$255.697,400 
2 6,686,300 
258,212,500 
257,222,600 
260, 170,600 


Specie. 


$50.388.400 
48,635,900 
49.: 12,300 
49,398,400 
53,862,400 


Legal Tenders. 


$19,179.900 
19.216,0u0 
19,924,400 
20,906,100 
20,600,600 


Gross De posits, 


$293,025,000 
293,087,500 
296.331-700 
299.966.800 
306,962,900 


Trust CoMPANIES—AVERAGE CONDITION. 


Loans. 


$734,911,400 
736,691,800 
728,640,500 
737,668,200 
751,080,100 


Specie. 


$42,795,300 
42,641,700 
43,077,500 
42,988,300 
43,159,500 


Legal Tenders, 


$5,671,600 
5,607,000 
5,518,500 
6.202.100 
5,870,300 


Gross Deposits. 


$724,352,700 
720, 246,000 
731.722:600 
742,829,200 
766,559,300 


Reserve on 
Deposits 


$26,070,300 
233,536,000 
246,540,300 
257,271,800 
268,392,500 


Reserve on 
Deposits. 


$83,837,400 
82,667,200 
86,080,800 
$6,806,100 
92,018,700 


Reserve on 
Deposits. 


$215,622,500 


212,278,900 
222,761,000 
233,450,200 
244,001,900 


DEPosITs AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE First OF Eacu Monra. 


1906, 


1907, 


19 


08. 





MONTH. 
Deposits, 





January $977,651,300 
to, ae 1,061,403,100 
March....... 2 





Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,257,759,200, on May 2, 1908; 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


11 sl 


5.131, 0 | 
10,367,400 


1,449,125 


$4, = 575 | ee 301, 100 


Deposits. 





November 30, 1907, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


9 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


$ ner 


Deposits. 


Surplus 
Reserve. 





$1,050,925,400 
1,138,501,500 
1,167,623,700 
1,189,334,300 
1,257,759,2C0 


*$20,170,350 
49,526,725 





loans, $1,198,078,500 on 


* Deficit. . 
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Non-MEMBER Banks—NEw York CLEARING-HOUSsE. 


Deposit 
jwith Cleur- 
ing- House 

agents. 


Legal ten-| 
der and 
bank notes.| 


Deposit in 
other N.Y. 
Lanks, 


Loans and 


Investments. Deposits. 


Specie. ~ va us 
erve. 
| 


| 
5, - 100 | 








$13,139,500 
15,364,900 
14,515,300 
14,293,700 
13,679,000 


$82,346,100 
82,337,400 
82,955,400 
83,104,900 
83,060,600 


$92,744,000 
95,098,100 
96,272,100 
96,333,200 
97,220,500 


$4,748,000 
4,704,509 
4,875. 100 
Fy 852,800 
7263, 400 


$3,136,5C0 
3,289;800 
3.795.500 
8,956,900 
4,390,300 


$3,640,100 
5,064 675 


5999 


Dyed) 


5, 170,500 
5,666,17 














Boston BANKS. 


Leyal 
Tenders. 


2,755,000 
2,936,000 
2,418,000 
2,456,000 
2,516,000 


Loans. Specie. Circulation.| Clearings. 


Deposits. 





$187,168,000 
189,022,000 
177,868.000 
180,056,000 
180,289,000 


$205,209.000 
212,4%0,0C0 
210,883,000 
220,958,000 
220,432,000 


$18,794,000 
17,643 000 
18,835,000 
20,656,000 
21,802,000 


$10,804,000 
16,804,000 
10.168,000 
10,229,000 
16,560,000 


| $120,438,000 
| 144,268,400 
| 126,188,500 
| 146,671.39 
| 112,340,800 


PHILADELPHIA BANKs. 


. Lawful Money ii P . i 
Loans, De posits, Reserve. Circulation, Clearingr. 





$218,159,000 
219,724,000 
222227, 000 
223,065,000 
222,286,000 


$244,335,000 
248,913,000 
252,955,000 
258,469,000 
257,387,000 


$62,556,000 
64,189,000 
65,469.00 
68.041,000 
68,835, UC0 


317,638,000 
17,638,000 
17,599,000 
17,514,000 
17,410,000 


$104,599,600 
123.870.400 
106,532,400 
105,777,300 
111,639,000 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


Mar. 1, 1908, April. i, 1908. May 1, 1908, 





Gold. | 
| 


Gold. Silver. Silver. Gold. | Siler. 








| £89,722,848 
110,649,453 
30,120,000 | 
114,113,000 
46,652,000 
15,511,000 
36,400,000 | 
7,695,000 | 
4,022,000 | 
3,899,000 
3.376,000 | 
1,500,000 | 


|£105,541,144 | £417,059,027 


£39,320,717 
110,627,822 
470,000 


£37,350,440 | 
113,885,254 | £36,211,550 
34,501,000 | 14,300,000 
112,107,000 | 6,956,000 
18,434,000 
26,394,000 
4,400,000 
4,356,200 
2,040,667 


236,268,399 
14,287,000 
6,070,000 
12,573,000 
25,954,000 
4,600,600 
4,315,000 
2,015,000 


£36,069,044 
12,483,000 
6,812,000 
12,958,000 
26,291,000 
4,480,000 
4,442,100 
2,011,000 


ee sibamnadeens 
Italy 





1,501,000 
BOUND ccsccane ererey: £419, 549, 606 £106,082,932 |£413,661,201 





£108,092, 417 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF Eacu WEEK. 


BANKERS’ STERLING. Documentary 


Prime | 
| Sterting, 


commercial, 
_ tong. 


Cable 
transfers. 





60 days. 





4.8425 @ 4.8430 ! 4.3646 @ 4.8650 
4.8435 @ 4.8445 4.8680 @ 4.8685 | 
4.8475 @ 4.8485 4.8716 @ 4.8715 
4.8480 @ 4.8485 | 4.8730 @ 4.8735 
4.8450 @ 4.8460 | 4.8690 @ 4.8695 E 


Money Rates Asroap.—The 


month shading off a fraction during the 
last week. The supply of bills was small 
partly because of the small cotton move- 
ment. The export engagement of $12,- 
000,000 gold for Paris was the principal 
event intluencing the market. 


Imperial 
Bank of Germany was the only leading 
European bank to reduce its rate of dis- 
count last month. The 5% per cent. rate 
made on March 7 last was reduced to 5 
per cent. on April 30. The Bank of Eng- 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


land made no change in its rate which 
stands at 3 per cent. Discounts of sixty 
to ninety-day bills in London at the close 
ot the month were 25 per cent., against 
per cent. a month ago. The open 
mirket rate at Paris was 256 per cent. 
against 21%4@25% per cent. a month ago, 
and at Berlin and Frankfort 444@4% per 
cent. against 4144 per cent. a month ago. 
Sitver—The London silver market was 
wetk during April and the tendency in 
price was downward until the last day of 
the month when the lowest price since 


91 


FoREIGN ExcHuanae#—AcTuaL RATES ON 


Jan. 1, 


Feh. 1. 


December last, 24 5-16d. was _ recorded. 
The decline-for the month was 114d. 
Foreign Trape.—Compared with March 
in both of the years 1906 and 1907 the 
foreign trade movements in March 1908 
make a poor showing. This applies to 
exports as well as imports although the 
falling off in the latter is the more ex- 
tensive. Imports in March were valued at 
$89,000,000 or $4,000,000 more than in the 
month of February. They are $44,000,000 
less than in March 1907 and $24,000,000 less 
than in the same month in 1906. Exports 


or Asout ToE Frrst oF Each Monte. 


Mar, 1. April 1, May. 1. 


| 





Sterling Bankers—60 days ........ 4.79 4% 
- “ Sight 


79%4 
- 79% 


5.2314 - 2216 
36 - 1634 


Commercial long 
Docu’tary for paym’t .. 
Paris—Cable transfers 
ae Bankers’ 60 days 
Bankers’ sight... 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... : 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days.......... 
" Bankers’ sight 
Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight 


Ty 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON 


Jan, 31, 1908, 





228,126,000 

8,884,600 
42,099,000 
14,332,000 
25,836,000 
28,932,000 
38,508,150 


Circulation 

Public deposits. . 

Other deposits. 

Government securit 

Other securities........... 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Oe ee ree 
Reserve to liabilities................00. 
Bank rate of discount | 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.)....... 
Price of silver per ounce 


r 


i “Ee ae] 
EK F ~ 


SSO ee ee 
EO OT 


> 
| 


ot 


| 


95 
4014 
2654— 


5,167 


3% |  26%— 3 26354 — 
5.1614— 1556 5.1644—15 


56 


MARKETS 


Feb, 29, 1908. Mar. 31, 1908. Apl. 30, 1908, 


£28,646,000 
9,992,000 
43,132,000 
14,314,000 
29,480,000 
27,155,000 
37, 350,44 
51.06% 
3s 
86ye 
245d. 


£28,810,000 
17,177,000 
43,728,000 
14,328,600 
34,840,000 
29,961,000 
89.320,717 
49.13 


£28,905,000 
15,6: 0,000 
43,464,009 


MontuLy RANGE OF SILVER tN LONDON—1906, 1907, 1908 


1906, 1907. 1908, 





MONTH. 
Hiyh| Low.) High 


3014 | 2or8 
BOER | 30 
30z— | 29 
Buy | | 
813g | 307 
“Bhye | 2086 


High) Low, | 


Low. 





January 
February 
OPO ccvesres 
April... oe 
Muy.. 

June, 


3275 
32% 
32¢5 
3086 
31% 
Bly | 3084 


2514 
25% 
25,’6 
OF md 

~2.46 


|Novembe 


1906, 1907. 


1908, 





MontTn. 
High| Lou. 


Ss 


~e 


ee 
Pe 


2033 
24 
3018 
aid 
32 


31 


July 
August 
September. 
October... 


co” 


z= 
- 


Po 


B0%6 
2H 
2633 


H 
a 


io 





a 
w 


Devemler...... 


- 
oJ 


FOREIGN AND Domestic Coin AND BULLION—QuoTATIONS IN NeW YORK. 


Bia. 
Sovereigns......... $4.85 
Bank of England notes.............. 4.86 
i Sei re 
Twenty marks.............. “ 7 
Twenty-five pesetas.... 4.78 
Spanish doubloons...... 15.50 


Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 24,4. per ounce. 


market for commercial silver bars, 52% @ 53%e. 
Official price was 5234c. 


Bid. Asked. 


Mexican doubloons........ ccccvccces $15.00 $15.65 
Mexican 20 pesos --» 19.50 19.65 


Mexican dollars........... 

Peruvian soles.. 

eres: 

New York 
Fine silver (Government assay), 527% @ 535c. The 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MERCHANDISE. 
MONTH OF 
MARCRH. 


Exports. Imports, 





pccccccacce ceseees) $132,093,964 
1904... 


$96,230,457 

91,347,909 
110,421,188 
113,597,577 
133,110,170 


141,397,578 89, 113,830 


777,002,217 
745,710,093 
8 14 
913,555,097 


1.065,845.029 
930,867,605 


162,927 
835,075 


were valued at $141,000,000, a decrease of 
$20,000,000 compared with 1907 and of $4,- 
000,000 compared with 1906. The larger 
falling off in imports makes the excess of 
exports over imports greater than for the 
same month in previous years. The bal- 
ance is $52,000,000 as against $28,000,000 in 
1907. For the nine months ended March 
31 the exports were $567,000,000 larger than 
the imports. An export balance of $100,- 
000,000 in the next three months will bring 
the net exports for the year ending June 
30 above the largest year’s balance ever 
reported. There was $2,000,000 of gold 
gained by import in March, making for the 
nine months of the current fiscal year a 
total of $116,000,000. April will show a 
loss of about $12,000,000 by export, on the 
basis of the shipments from New York last 
month. 

NationaL Bank Circutation.—The total 
amount of notes in circulation increased 
$1,238,343 last month but the circulation 
secured by Government bonds was reduced 
$3,400,000 while the amount secured by de- 
posit of lawful money increased $4,600,000. 
‘the money now deposited to retire bank 


Exp., $35,863,507 


oe 
oe 
os 


Exp., 


ry 
o 


Gold Balance. | Silver Balance, 


Balance. 


8,525, 1380 
5.791.704 
2 +740,808 
2,920.1 70 
2,171,679 


Imp., $ 
28,540,540 “6 
26,547,241 
31,913,130 
28,575,058 
52,283,748 


3,990, 467 
1,659,536 
1,703,973 
1,051 054 

66.012 


| Exp., $2,185,579 


21,012,735 
56,008,452 
40,515,988 
16,896,540 
83,886,469 
116,554,024 


337,159,810 
422,124,982 
305,609,123 
430,346,993 
385,055,070 
567,034,930 


| Exp., 19,011,434 
"4 15.813.180 
* 17,533. 2( 


oy 





l 
10,679. 259 


circulation exceeds $72,000,000. The bond 
secured circulation has been reduced §i8,- 
000,000 since January 1 last. The bonds de- 
posited for circulation amount to alout 
$629,000,000, a decrease of $3,500,000 for the 
month and of $18,000,000 since January 1. 
About $4,000,000 of bonds deposited to se- 
cure public deposits were withdrawn in 
April. 

GovERNMENT REVENUES AND Dispunse- 
MENTS.—Another deficit, of nearly $16,000,- 
000 was reported in April, making a total 
deficiency for the ten months of the current 
fiscal year of $51,600,000. In April 1907 
there was a surplus of $5,000,000 shown and 
in the ten months ended April 30, 1907, a 
surplus of $56,500,000. For the fiscal year 
to date the revenues show a loss of $41,000,- 
000 as compared with the previous year 
while the expenditures have increased $67,- 
000,000. Customs receipts decreased $7,- 
000,000 in April and for the current year 
are $34,000,000 less than in 1907. In ex- 
penditures the largest increases are: civil 
and miscellaneous, $18,000,000; navy, $20,- 
000,000; pension, $12,000,000, and_ public 
works, $16,000,000. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Total amount outstanding 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds........ es 
Circulation secured by lawful money........ 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 
Four per cents. of 1925 
Three per cents, of 1908-1918 
Two per cents. of 1930 
Panama Canal 2 per cents..............++0+0 
Certificates of Indebtedness 3 per cent 


Tete .cccess 


| Jan. 31, 1908. | Feb. 28, 1908. | Mar. 31, 1908. 


$695,402,762 
641,919,664 
53,485,098 


17,398,600 
12 04.720 
567,561.700 
34,517,300 
15,436,500 


 $646,828,820 | $636,426,660 


Apl. 30, 1908. 





$697,645,698 
625,424,375 
72,220,323 


15,470,750 
9,265,700) 
554,263,700 
$5,652,780 
14,186,500 


$628,839, 430 


$695.674,519 
|. 682,458,712 
| 68,215,807 
| 
| 
| 


16,384,750 
9,788.520 
560,353,850 
34,463,040 
15,436,500 


$96,407,355 
628,834,336 
6; 573,019 


16,253,750 
9.377,120 
557,277,400 
35,327,800 
16,253,750 


$62,422,570 





The National Banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 4 per cents, 
of 1925, $8,198,450; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $8,076,700: 2 per cents. of 1980, $47,675,700; Panama Canal 2 per 
cents. $17,776,040; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $2,638,000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, $2,004,000; 
Philippine loan, $8,911,000; state, city and railroad bonds, $130,493,352 Porto Rico, $77(,000; certificates 
of indebtedness 3 per cent., $————; a total of $226,543,240. 
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Unitep Srates Pustic Destr.—The de- 
ficiency of $16,000,000 in April is reflected 
jn an increase in the net public debt of 
more than $15,000,000, the amount on May 1 
being $925,000,000 as compared with less 
than $910,000,000 on April 1. The net cash 
belance was reduced from $412,000,000 to 
$41,000,000. ‘There was an increase of $4,- 


789 


500,000 in the national bank note redemp- 
tion account owing to the deposit of lawful 
money to retire bank circulation. Nearly 
$12,000,000 gold certificates and $11,000,000, 
silver certificates were issued during the 
month making $1,310,000,000 of these certifi- 
cates now outstanding. 


Money 1N CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED 


Unitrep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. 


April, 
1908. ° 


320,562,061 
18,585,569 
4,771,691 


Total. .cccoc:cosccece coves SSB, S10,801 


Excess of receipts.......... *$15,969,463 
*Excess of expenditures, 


Since 
Source. July 1, 1907. 
Oustoms..... 
Internal revenue...... eoeee 


Miscellaneous ..... oneneee 


208,771,524 
51,503,540 


*$51,€44,615 


2243,434,033 | 


EXPENDITURES, 


Source. 


Civil and mis. 


WeRiccs 


Indians 


$503,709,097 | 


eens oe 


BOG Fecsccccccccvcess ccccccce 


Unirep States Pusiic Dest. 


April, 
1908, 


Sinoe 
July 1, 1907 


$15,688,282 $124,194,145 
169,833 


11,556,89 


"98a, O70 


11,491.52 
7,397,77 


3.700,413 


Feb. 1, 1908. Mar. 1, 1908, | April 1,1908. 
| 


. 
99,409,073 
11,922,623 

128,310,825 
7,828,610 
19, 494,881 881 


1 


3 
2 


May 1, 1008, 








interest-bearing debt: 
Consols of 1980, 2 per cent........... ne 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent............. nines 
Loan of 1908-1918, I as cicvcsenccecse 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent.. 
Certificates of Indebtedness 19('8 


Total interest-bearing debt.... 
Debt on which interest has ceased 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes.. 
National bank note redemption acct 
Fractional currency.......... brie 


Total non-interest bearing debt.. 
Total interest and non-interest debt... 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in the 
Treasury : 
Gold certificates... 
Silver Senger mmyer F ae 
Treasury notes of 1890 ; 


Total certificates wad notes. 
Aggregate debt . 
Cash in the Treasury 
Total cash assets .. 
Demand liabilities. 


Balance ........ 
Gold reserve 
Net cash balance.. 


$1,280,319,869 | 


$646,25,150 | 
118,489,900 | 
945,460 
54,631,980 | 
15,436,500 


$646,250,150 
118-489, 900 
54,631,980 
15,436,50€ 


$646,250,150 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 
54,631.980 
14,186,500 


$646,250,150 
118,489,900 
945,460 
54,631,980 
14,186,500 





$898,753,990 
5,107,205 | 


346,734,208 | 
51,597,010 | 


863,434 | 


$898,753,990 
4,887,095 


346.7 
6°86, 434 


$897,503,990 
4,675,215 


$897,503.990 
4,500,695 


346,734,298 
81,162,425 
6,862,814 





ony 194,742 
1,309,055,938 | 


810,215,869 
464,704,000 | 
5,400,000 


$415,626,465 
1,319,267,550 


pays 
7,044,000 
as: 319, ‘000 


$420,150,321 
1,322,329,527 


835,010,269 | 


452.048, ae 
5,240, 





"$424,750,£37 
1,326,764.£23 


846,910,869 
463,778,000 
5,152,000 





2,589,375,807 


1,814,600,028 | 
1,398,182,727 | |! 


$416,417.30 
266,417,301 


$1, 292, 409, £6¢ 
2,611,677,419 


1,830,147,441 
1,411,301,637 


$418, 845.8 804 
1 000 


) . 


268,845,804 





1,825.868,700 
1,418,260,510 


$412.608,190 
150,000.06 
262,608,190 


869 |$1,315,840,869 
2'642,605,062 


1,839,050,36 
1,487,458,373 


$401,596,987 
150000;C00 
251,596,987 





$416,417,301 





$418,845,804 





S We 


900,421,746 


$412,608, 108 
909,721,367 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Gold coin...... 
ls...) eee 
Subsidiary silver.... 

Gold certificates. . 

Silver certificates. . | 
Treasury notes,” ‘Act Juiy id; 1890... al 5, 
United States notes......... - 
National bank notes... 


Population of United States. 
Circulation per capita.......... 


| _ Feb. 1, 1908, 


$641, 496. (96 
89, 557,092 | 
130,701,055 
769,629,359 
453,413,640 
392,484 
339,171,655 
665,001,318 


36,903,000 


Mar. 


$633,804,057 
86,539,225 
127,388,912 
791,661,890 
416,191,369 
5,308, 
337,053,315 
664) "719, 363 


$3,092,666,641 
87. 


1, 1008, 


501 





021,000 


$35.54 


April 1, 1908. | 


$629,732,705 
83,596,986 
126,034,150 
808,340,829 
438,181,217 


833,513,309 
655,825,794 


$3,080,450,734 
87,140, 
$35.35 


5,225,744 


000 








$401,596,987 
925,167,236 


May 1, 1908. 


$688,168,888 
80,750,394 
124,541,160 
817,326,479 
446,257,981 
5,139.26 

336,231,579 
647,878,355 


$3, a 101 


87,258,000 
$u5. 37 
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MonEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


| Feb. 1, 1908. 


Mar. 1,1908, | April 1, 1908.| May 1, 19s, 





Gold coin and bullion 
Silver doliars..... 
Subsidiary silver... 
United States notes.. 
National bank notes..... 


$987,104,459 
478,692,890 
10,816,738 
7,509/361 
30,401,444 


$1,011,098, 405 
487,449, 555 
20,267,842 
10,449,437 


49,767,343 


$1,002,044,417 
481,710,757 
16,075,711 
9,627,701 
30,955,156 


$1,012,682.909 
4*4,652.998 
18,452,313 
13.167.707 
40,581,561 





$1,514,524,882 | $1,540,413,742 
1,228,435,483 
$286,089,409 


Certiticates and 
outstanding 


Net cash in Treasury...... bareenenennseneeuns 


States.—Nearly $6,000,000 was added to the 
volume of circulation last month, but the 
total is still $8,000,000 less than it was on 
February 1. There were $9,000,000 of gold 
certificates and $8,000,000 of silver certifi- 
cates put in circulation while $8,000,000 of 
national bank notes were retired. 

Money IN THE Unitep States TREASURY. 
—While $9,400,000 was added to the total 
stock of money in the United States 
Treasury, there were $17,000,000 of certifi- 


3,742 | $1,569,6-7,486 | $1,579,082.7'5 
1,251.747,720 1,268,7238,7.25 


" $317,939,696 | ¢ 310,358; 8] 


1,243,161,769 
$297,251,973 


cates issued, making . decrease in the net 
cash in the Treasury of $7,600,000. The net 
gold decreased $11,000,000. 

Suprty or Money IN THE UNITED Starrs, 
—The total stock of money in the country 
was reduced in April $1,700,000. The gold 
supply shows a loss of $3,300,000, which is 
less than was inuicated from the known ex- 
port movement of gold last month. ‘lhe 
gain of $1,700,000 in national bank notes 
partly offset the loss in gold. 


SupPLy OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Jan. 1, 1908, Feb. 1, 1908. Mar. 1, 1908. | April 1, 1908. | May 1, 190s, 





Gold coin and bullion........| $1,604,530,493 
Silver dollars 568,249,982 
Subsidiary silver............+. 139,630,994 
United States notes 346,681,016 
National bank notes 690,130,895 


Wc kiclenwsseesseorecs ud 


Advertisers 


$1,628,600,555 
568,249,982 
141,517,793 
346,681,016 
695,402,762 


$3,349,223.380  $3,380,452,108 


$1,635,848,474 | $1,642,565,614 
568,249,982 | 568,249,982 


$1,689,267,324 

568,249.0182 
143.464.6283 144,486,463 144,809,002 
346,681,016 | 346,681,016 346,681,016 
695,674,519 | 696,407,355 697,645,698 


$3,389,918,614 $3,398,320,420 | $3,396,653,02 
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are assured of a bona fide circulation among Banks, 


Bankers, Capitalists and others in this and foreign 


countries, at least double that of any other monthly 


banking publication. 





" BANKING AND FINANCIAL 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—The Columbia Trust Co. has removed 
from its former location at 26 Nassau 
street to 135 Broadway, corner of Cedar 
street, where the company has taken a 
lease of the ground floor, which is consid- 
erably larger than its old offices. The new 
quarters contain the marble and _ bronze 
fittings installed by the former tenant. 

The Columbia Trust Co. was organized 
about two years ago and is known as an 
independent company. Clark Williams was 
largely instrumental in forming the com- 
pany and was vice-president up to the time 
he became superintendent of banks. Wil- 
lard V. King, until recently vice-president 
of the New York Trust Co., is president of 
the Columbia Trust Co., and A. B. Hepburn, 
president of the Chase National Bank, is 
chairman of the executive committee. 


—According to statistics compiled by the 
“Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin,” the total profits earned by the 
forty-eight associated banks of New York 
last year were $24,900,234, which is equil 
to 8.8 per cent. on the combined capital 
and surplus of $283,911,100. 

In periods of financial stringency banixs 
of ample resources earn larger profits than 
when surplus capital is superabundant and 
interest rates are low. Therefore, 1907 was 
a banner year for the more important in- 
stitutions, and not only did their net earn- 
ings increase but their capital expanded as 
well, with the result that they are stronger 
today than ever before. 

The following table gives a list of tlhe 
associated banks that increased their capi- 
tal last year; the change was made in each 
case by declaring a stock dividend from 
surplus, the only exception being the Four- 








Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital, - = $200,000 
Surplus & Profits, 830,000 
Largest Depository for Banks between 
Baltimore and New Orleans 


ows 
Wa 


teenth Street Bank. which offered its new 
stock at $150 per share. 


1906. 1907. Increase. 
300,000 $3,000,000 $2,700,000 
300,000 500,000 200,000 
200,000 500,000 300,000 
300,000 500,000 200,000 
100,000 1,000,000 900,000 
500,000 1,000,000 500,000 


$1,700,000 $6,500,000 $4,800,000 


—On May 22, 1907, the Fidelity Trust 
Company of New York began business with 
$750,000 capital, and since that day has 
made splendid gains, both in deposits and 
in undivided profits. A comparison of its 
statements at the close of business December 
19, 1907, and March 25, 1908, shows a gain 
of $44,290.54 in the undivided profits ac- 
count to date, and an increase of $1,045,- 
311.40 in deposits. This is an excellent 
record of achievement for one year’s opera- 
tions in the banking field and is but 
another good example of what conservative 
methods will accomplish in building up an 
institution like the Fidelity Trust Co. 


Chemical 
Lincoln 
N.. ¥. 
Second 
State 
Fourteenth St... 


County.. 





—Governor Hughes has nominated Clark 
Williams, of New York, to be State Su- 
perintendent of Banks, to succeed himself. 
He was appointed at the beginning of the 
year to fill a vacancy. The nomination 
was immediately confirmed. 


—The New York Produce Exchange Bank 
has declared the regular semi-annual divi- 
dend of three per cent. and an extra divi- 
dend of one per cent., payable April 15. 

The extra dividend is in accordance witb 
the action of the directors during last year 


Bank and Trust Company 
AUDITING and COUNSELLING 


By a thoroughly trained and broadly 
experienced Banker. Practical 
comprehensive results, 


L. L. DOUBLEDAY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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President 


Capital 
and 
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$2 000,000 


WILLARD V. KING, 
WM. H. NICHOLS, Vice-President 
HOWARD BAYNE, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
LANGLEY W. WIGGIN, Secretary 
EDWIN B. POTTS, Assistant Secretary 
PARK TERRELL, Maer. Bond Dept. 
DAVID Ss. MILLS, Trust Officer 


The growth of its business requiring 
larger offices, the Company has re- 
moved to 135 BROADWAY, Corner 
of Cedar Street. We extend to our 
customers and their friends a cordial 
invitation to call and inspect our new 
quarters. 


INDEPENDENT OF THE CONTROL 
OF ANY SINGLE INTEREST 





when eight per cent. was paid in two semi- 
annual dividends, of three per cent. and 
two extra dividends of one per cent. 


—The George M. Coffin and Parshall Co., 
Public Accountants and Auditors of 115 
Broadway, New York, has been organized 
to undertake the examination of the affairs 
of banking institutions, industrial and raii- 
road corporations, firms and individuals. 

The president, George M. Coffin, former 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, was 
for twelve years employed in responsible 
positions in the office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency at Washington. For eight 
years he was chief of the reports division 
and had immediate supervision of the work 
of all the national bank examiners, besides 
doing the regular and special work of an 
examiner himself, for five years. To this 
valuable experience is added that of an ac- 
tive bank officer in New York City for nine 
years. 

E. V. Parshall, secretary and treasurer 
of the company, has had fifteen years’ ex- 
perience as an expert accountant. All bank 
examinations will be under the special su- 
pervision of Mr. Coffin. 


—On April 14 the Borough Bank of 
Brooklyn reopened for business, and during 
the first hour after the doors were opened, 
twice as much was taken in as was paid 


out. President Shears declared the bank 
had considerably more than $1,000,000 in 
cash and also that the outlook was ex- 
tremely favorable for its continuing in busi- 
ness. 


A. K. Moore is now cashier and the new 
board of directors is as follows: Paul Grovt, 
William S. Hurley, B. R. Shears, H. T. 
Ketcham, John H. O’Rourke, Edward D. 
Ferris, D. L. Thompson, B. Hutton, Alfred 
Hamilton, Dr. J. E. Sheppard, H. H. Lucke, 
H. R. L. Rohlfs, T. F. Martin, W. T. 
Diefendorf and G. A. Helm. 


—A new bank building, to cost $75,000, 
will be built by the First National of 
Williamsburg, Brooklyn, on a site at Broad- 
way and Havemeyer sts. President Huber 
says the bank will move into its new quar- 
ters on November 1. 


— A new bank, the Peoples National of 
Brooklyn, has been organized and will be 
gin business in the Bushwick section of the 
borough with a capital of $200,000 and a 
surplus of $100,000. The organizers ar: 
George W. Spence, George C. Miller, Adol- 
phus Gload, James R. Harden and Joseph 
P. Goodman. 


Frederick Townsend Martin has been 
made a director of the Metropolitan Trust 
Co. to take the place of the late Morris 
K. Jesup. 


—On April 10 the first public sale of the 
stock of the Knickerbock Trust Company 
was held and two shares were sold at $45) 
each. 

William B. Joyce, president of the Na- 
tional Surety Co., has been elected to the 
board of directors, and there now remains 
but one vacancy to fill to complete the di- 
rectorate of fifteen members. 


—Trustees of the American Savings Bank 
have declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of one per cent. This is the only savings in- 
stitution in New York City which pays divi- 
dends quarterly. The bank was established 
in 1882 and now has deposits of well over 
$2,000,000 and a surplus of $70,000. 


—The East Side branch of the Van Nor- 
den Trust Co. has removed from 322 Grand 
st. to remodeled quarters in the old Ori- 
ental Bank’s branch building at the corner 
of Grand street and the Bowery. 

The property was purchased recently by 
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the Van Norden Trust Co. and has been 
thoroughly refitted to accommodate the 
bank’s increased business. 


—On April 15 the Lafayette Trust Com- 
pany and its five branches, of Brooklyn, 
formerly the Jenkins Trust Co., which sus- 
pended last October, reopened with Harold 
‘A. Davidson, the new president, in charge. 

At the company’s main office, Gates and 
Nostrand avenues, more than $160,000 
was deposited during the first two hours of 
business, twenty new accounts were opened, 
and the withdrawals did not exceed $3,000. 

At each of the branches the same scenes 
were enacted and hundreds of people came 
to offer congratulations and express their 
confidence in the bank’s healthy conditivn 
and promising outlook for future success. 


—Charles H. Imhoff, who was recently 


elected vice-president of the Chatham Na- 
tional Bank, has been added to the board of 
directors of that institution. Mr. Imhoff 
was formerly vice-president of the Ninth 
National Bank, before its absorption into 
the old Citizens’ National Bank, now the 
Citizens’ Central National Bank. 


—White & Company, a new firm of 
bankers, have opened offices at 25 Pine 
street. They will make a specialty of first 
mortgage railroad and corporation bonds. 
Archibald S. White, who is a director of the 
Windsor Trust Co., is head of the firm. 


—Joseph F. Haggerty, formerly with 
Bartlett, Frazier & Carrington is now 
associated with Chas. D. Barney and Com- 
pany, bankers, at 25 Broad street. 


—At a meeting of the trustees of the 
new Prudential Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
held April 16, by-laws were adopted and 
the following officers elected: president, Jo- 
seph Volikommer; first vice-president, Jesse 
T. Dingee; second vice-president, John H. 
Scannell; treasurer, Dietrich W. Kaatze; 
assistant treasurer, Samuel W. Thomas; sec- 
retary and counsel, Francis B. Mullin. 


The committee on sites is busy endeavor- 
ing to find a suitable home for the new 
institution, which is to be located near the 
junction of Broadway and Myrtle avenue. 


—Gov. Hughes of New York on April 
17 signed the bill making it illegal for 
officers or employees of a bank to make or 
maintain deposits with other banking in- 
stitutions, on the understanding or condi- 
tion that the institution receiving the de- 
posits shall make an advance or loan to 
any officer of the bank making the de- 
posit with it; also making it unlawful for 
banking officers to conceal from directors 
or trustees of their institutions, discounts 
or loans made by their institutions or the 
purchases or sales of securities in periods 
between the regular meetings of boards 
of directors or trustees, or for officers or 
employees to receive certificates of deposit 
under an agreement with the depositor that 
payment can be made to him in advance of 
the maturity of such certificates. 


—At a meeting of stockholders of the 
Lincoln Trust Company held April 20 it was 
voted to reduce the capital stock from $1,- 
500,000 to $750,000. This follows an increase 
on February 6 last from $1,000,000 to $1,- 
500,000, the additional capital being sub- 
scribed by the stockholders and underwritten 
by the directors. The $750,000 set free will 
be added to the surplus account, making 
that $783,000. 


York on 
e bill of the Assembly 


—Governor ~~ of New 
April 20 signed t 
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Committee on Banks, which transfers from 
tne Attorney General to the State Superin- 
tendent of Banks initiative in the matter 
of liquidation of moneyed corporations, and 
gives the Superintendent control in such 
cases similar to that enjoyed by the Fed- 
eral Comptroller of the Currency over 
national banks. This was looked upon as 
the most important of the series of bank- 
ing bills passed by the present Legisla- 
ture, seeking to carry out the recommen- 
dations of Superintendent Clark Williams. 

The new law provides among other things 
that institutions or individual bankers of 
whose property the Superintendent has as- 
sumed charge may resume business only 
with the permission of the Superintendent 
and on conditions specified by him. 

The Superintendent is to conduct the 
liquidation through one or more special 
deputy superintendents and is empowered 
to employ counsel and expert assistance 
and to direct their compensation out of the 
funds of the institution, the amount to be 
approved by the Supreme Court in the ju- 
dicial district in which the principal office 
of the insolvent institution or banker is 
located. 


—The Fulton Trust Company of New 
York made a most interesting report to the 
Banking Department at the close of busi- 
ness, March 25, and at the same time gave 
this report in condensed form to the general 
public. 

According to the statement, the company’s 
total resources are well over seven millions 
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of dollars, of which New York city bonds 
(market value) constitute $680,357.50;  in- 
vestment securities (market value) $1,243,- 
660.00; and bonds and mortgages, $416,- 
000.00. The unique features of this state- 
ment, however, are the complete lists of «il 
the New York city bonds, investment se- 
curities, and mortgages arranged under 
schedules A, B and C, giving their names, 
rate of interest, par value, and market 
value. 


—Further proof that the stronger banks 
gained steadily through the panic of 1907, 
while the smaller institutions lost, has been 
brought to light by the action of the 
National City Bank in declaring a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., payable 
May 1, which puts the shares on a ten per 
cent. basis. The bank increased its capital 
from $10,000,000 to $25,000,000 in 1902. 

During all the period when the capital 
stood at $10,000,000 the dividend rate was 
maintained at six per cent. annually. 


—Supt. Clark Williams of the State 
Banking Department has tabulated the re- 
ports of the eighty-five trust companies of 
the state to his department for the quarter 
ended March 25 and finds that the total de- 
posits have increased to $804,919,703, a gain 
for three months of $88,451,087. The aggre- 
gate of loans on collateral was $410,753,386, 
which is an increase of about $3,000,000 
since December 19. 


—lIt was announced before Supreme Court 
Justice Crane on April 25 that Manhattan 
capitalists had offered $1,500,000 in cash to 
pay off all the depositors in the Williams- 
burg Trust Company at par if eighty per 
cent. of the stockholders in the company 
would consent to this plan for taking over 
the interests of the company. In spite of 
the fact that definite action was postponed, 
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prospects for speedy reopening are good 
ind several plans will be discussed at the 
next hearing before the court. 


American Bank Note Company.— New Executive 
and Administrative Headquarters. 


—The American Bank Note Company cf 
this city on April 20 moved into its new 
executive offices at 70-72 Broad street. 
These offices are located in a splendid new 
five-story building which has been designed 
especially to meet the company’s require- 
ments. The factory will continue at the 
old location, 78-86 Trinity place. 


—On April 23 the Bank of New York 
N. B. A. reached the 110th anniversary of 
its occupation of its own building at Wall 
and William streets. The bank had been 
in business almost fourteen years when the 
directors in 1797 decided upon the erection 
of a building at the corner it now occupies. 
The earlier days of the bank were spent at 
67 St. George Square, which afterwards be- 
came Franklin Square. 

In 1857 the building which was begun 
in 1797, was replaced by the present sub- 
stantial structure. 

The Bank of New York was a state insti- 
tution until 1864, when it took out a charter 
as a national bank, retaining, however, its 
old title and merely adding to its name the 
initials “N. B. A.” (National Banking 
Association). 


—The United States Exchange Bank has 
notified the State Superintendent of Banks 
that it intends to go into liquidation on ac- 
count of lack of business. This bank has 


‘ 


a capital of $100,000 surplus of $25,000 and 
total resources of $781,603. 


—Application is to be made for the 
formation of the Plaza Trust Co. of New 
York, capital of $1,000,000, to be located 
in the Plaza Hotel. 


—The Mutua Alliance Trust Company 
has transferred its east side branch office, 
located at 323 Grand street, to the com- 
pany’s new building recently constructed at 
266 and 268 Grand street, the upper floors 
of which will be devoted exclusively to the 
banking purposes of this institution. In 
the basement will be located a modern safe- 
deposit vault and additional facilities for 
special deposits and foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


—At the auction sale of rare old coins 
by Thomas L. Elder, at 32 East Twenty- 
third street, on May 6, the top figure re- 
alized was $360, paid for a scarce variety 
of $50 gold piece, circular in shape, made 
by private parties at San Francisco in 
1855. An octagonal gold piece of the same 
denomination, issued by the United States 
assay Office in the same city in 1852, 
brought $145. 

The gold coins issued by the private 
North Carolina mint ot Christopher Becht- 
ler, some time in the thirties, brought ex- 
tremely high prices. One variety of $2.50 
gold piece, with the inscription, “Carolina 
70 G. 20 Carats,” brought $175. Another 
gold coin of the same denomination, but 
with the inscription reading “67 G. 21 
Carats,” sold for $60. Two $5 pieces, struck 
at the Rutherfordton mint by August and 
Christopher Bechtler, brought respectively 
$70 and $50, while the gold dollars, bearing 
somewhat similar inscriptions, brought 
from $12 to $15. 

A United States half eagle of 1795 
brought $71. A copper cent dated 1793 
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fetched $68; another cent dated 1793 
brought $60; still another variety of 1793 
fetched $24. 

One of the rarest of the half dollars, 
a very fine specimen of 1797, brought $72, 
while a silver dollar of 1838, showing a 
flying eagle on the reverse, of which only 
eighteen pieces are known, sold for $185. 


—In a statement of condition, dated 
April 10, 1908, the Carnegie Trust Com- 
pany shows deposits of $6,654,104.59, un- 
divided profits of $95,474.44 and total as- 
sets of $10,519,008.98. 

Its booklet is handsomely printed and 
besides giving the figures showing the 
assets and liabilities has some strong argu- 
ments in favor of the trust company. 


—The Bankers Trust Company of 7 Wall 
street is favoring its friends with copies 
of the new law regulating the reserves of 
trust companies in New York state, suit- 
ably printed in booklet form and designed 
for ready reference. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—D. D. Muir, well known as the organ- 
izer and president of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank of Worcester, Mass., was, on 
April 1, elected a vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Boston. 
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Mr. Muir began his banking career as a 
boy in the First National Bank of Lincoln, 
Nebr., and remained with that institution 
for over twenty-five years, serving in every 
capacity up to president. He left this 
bank in 1900 and accepted a position as 
national bank receiver and also served as 
national bank examiner in the Maryland and 
Virginia district until 1905, just before 
going to Worcester to form the Merchants’ 
National Bank. The success of that bank 
in its three years of operations has been 
due, to a great extent, to the sound judg- 
ment and practical experience of its presi- 
dent, Mr. Muir. 

The good wishes of a host of friends 
will follow him as he takes up his new 
duties with the First National of Boston. 


—A new bank building, covering about 
12,000 square feet of space, will be erected 
for the exclusive use of the Old Colony 
Trust Co. of Boston, just as soon as the old 
structure is torn down. The new home will 
have four floors, in addition to the safe- 
deposit vaults in the basement. 


—Elijah C. Johnson has been elected 
president of the National Exchange Bank of 
Hartford, Conn., to succeed John R. Red- 
field, deceased. Henry M. Sperry succeeds 
Mr. Johnson as cashier. 
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—Senator Rathbone Gardner of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been elected president of 
the reorganized Union Trust Company of 
that city, which resumed business May 4. 
A new board has also been selected by the 
ive voting trustees. They are: Gen. Wil- 
liam Ames, Edward G. Buckland, Joseph 
f. Fletcher, Zachariah Chaffee, Herbert F. 
Hinckley, William A. Copeland, Charles Z. 
Humphrey, Samuel M. Nickerson, Henry D. 
Sharpe, Edward D. Pearce, Cornelius S. 
Sweetland and James M. Scott. 


—An elegant bank building, three stories 
in height, is to be erected by the Berlin (N. 
H.) National Bank to take the place of the 
one destroyed by fire in February. The 
bank’s quarters are to be on the ground 
floor and will be handsomely finished and 
fitted up. 
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National Shawmut Bank, the total number 
of national banks in Boston is reduced to 
twenty-four. The total was reduced by one 
last year when the Freeman’s National Bank 
was taken over by the Republic, which now 
disappears into the Shawmut. 


—On April 2 the Manufacturers’ National 
Bank of North Attleboro, Mass., opened its 
doors to the public. It is capitalized at 
$100,000 and was organized to take the place 
of the failed Jewelers’ National Bank. Fred- 
erick E. Sturdy is president and C. W. 
Carpenter, cashier. 


—The Newton (Mass.) National Bank 
and the Newton Center (Mass.) Trust 
Company have united and the new company 
will be known as the Newton Trust Com- 
pany, with resources of $2,000,000. 





Bristol (Conn.) Trust Company. 


—Quite an important deal was completed 
recently, when the National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston purchased the good-will and de- 
posits of the National Bank of the Republic, 
also of Boston, for a consideration which 
will mean a bonus of $610,000 to stock- 
holders of the Republic. 

It is understood that the clerical force 
of the Republic, numbering something over 
forty, will be offered an opportunity to 
continue with the Shawmut and should there 
later develop a surplus of clerical forces, 
it is likely that the most efficient will be 
retained and the remainder given six months 
salary in advance, before dismissal. 

Affairs of the Republic will be liquidated 
at once and a large dividend declared by 
tne National Shawmut Bank. 

With the absorption of the business of 
the National Bank of the Republic by the 


—The building shown here is the new 
home of the Bristol (Conn.) Trust Company 
and is devoted exclusively to the use of 
that bank. Many excellent features have 
been embodied in its construction, making 
it one of the most completely equipped and 
best arranged buildings in the state. 


EASTERN STATES. 


—David S. Ludlum has been appointed 
assistant cashier in charge of credits, of 
the Philade!phia National Bank of Philadel- 
phia. 


—Watson Deputy, for many years cashier 
of the First National Bank of Camden, N. 
J., has been elected vice-president of that 
institution, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of John F. Starr, Jr. He is suc- 
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ceeded as cashier by H. T. Nekervis, former 
assistant cashier, who has been connected 
with the First National since 1879. 


—The Boyertown (Pa.) National Bank 
will erect a modern fireproof building for 
its home, to take the place of the Opera 
House which burned and in which 200 per- 
sons lost their lives. The materials used 
in the outside walls will be brick, stone 
and concrete and the interior of the rooms 
will be adapted for banking purposes. 


—William A. Law, vice-president of the 
Merchants’ National Bank of Philadelphia, 
spoke at Columbia, South Carolina, be- 
fore the eighth annual convention of the 
South Carolina Bankers’ Association, held 
there April 23 and 24. 


—At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the National Newark Banking Company 
of Newark, New Jersey, Walter M. Van 
Deusen was appointed assistant cashier. 


—W. F. Rose has succeeded E. Roberts 
as vice-president of the National State 
Bank of Camden, N. J. He was formerly 
cashier and is succeeded in that capacity by 
A. D. Ambruster. 


—Officers of the Kutztown (Pa.) National 
Bank hope to be located in their new 
building on lower Main street, by the first 
of November, as the contract for the build- 
ing has already been awarded. The plans 
call for a modest structure 25 by 64 feet, 
finished in Indiana limestone and con- 
veniently arranged inside for the accommo- 
dation of the bank’s various departments. 
The lobby and banking-room will be in 
the front of the building, while a spacious 
directors’ room takes up the rear. 


—Charles S. Hinchman was on April 3 
elected a vice-president of the Quaker City 
National Bank of Philadelphia. 


—James T. Wachob has retired as cashier 
and active executive of the Fourth National 
Bank of Pittsburgh and is succeeded by 
James S. M. Phillips, for some time assist- 
ant cashier. 


—Andrew J. Keegan, who has been con- 
nected with the Beneficial Saving Fund So- 
ciety of Philadelphia for thirty-one years, 
has been elected vice-president to succee 
I. J. Dohan, who recently became president, 


—On April 16 Thomas H. Bowles was 
elected president of the Baltimore Trust 
and Guarantee Company of Baltimore, Md., 
to succeed Bernard N. Baker. He assumed 
his duties on May 1. 

wit the meeting when the choice was de 
termined upon, the retiring president, Mr. 
Baker, made a brief address in the nature o; 
a valedictory. He dealt chiefly with th 
future of the company and with Mr. 
Bowles’ qualifications for the office. He said 
that during the many years of business 
association with him he had found him to be 
a man of sagacious business judgment ani 
of sound understanding in commercia! 
affairs. 

Most of Mr. Bowles’ business life ha 
been spent in life insurance work and he 
is well known in New York, Washington 
and Baltimore. 


—At the annual election of the Fox 
Chase Bank of Philadelphia held on April 
1, all twelve directors were re-elected. The 
board organized by electing Richard Y. Fil- 
bert, president, Hibbard B. Worrell, vice- 
president, and J. G. Pence, cashier. 


—Depositors of the Enterprise National 
Bank of Pittsburgh recently received another 
dividend amounting to five per cent. of 
their claims. As soon as Receiver Rinaker 
can realize on outstanding notes, a further 
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ividend of fifteen or twenty per cent. will 
e declared. 


—In the last number of the Magazine, 
nention was made of the election of W. 
\oodward Cloud to the presidency of the 

ryland Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md., 

| this month a portrait of Mr. Cloud is 

lished, together with some interesting 
facts about his banking career. 

His father, the late Daniel Cloud, organ- 
ed the Maryland Savings Bank in 1881 and 
bcame its first treasurer. By zealously 


W. WOODWARD CLOUD 


President Maryland Savings Bank, 
Baltimore, Md. 


guarding the bank’s best interests and mak- 
ing that institution a prominent one in 
banking circles, he became its president in 
1902. 

Immediately following the death of Mr. 
Cloud, which occurred on March 16, 1908, 
directors of the bank met in special session 
and chose W. Woodward Cloud to succeed 
his father as president. 

William Woodward Cloud is a native of 
Baltimore, in whose development he has 
always taken a deep interest. He received 
his education in the public schools of that 
city and took the law course of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

At the age of seventeen he became con- 
nected with the Maryland Savings Bank 
as a junior clerk and after a career of 
painstaking and conscientious activity in its 
behalf was made treasurer. 

He has the good will and esteem of the 
banking community, who are pleased to see 
his elevation. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The following ofticers of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce were elected at a meet- 
ing of the directors held April 15: Pres- 
ident, George T. Moody; vice-president, 
Paul F. Bagley; second vice-president, Ed- 
ward A. Sumner; treasurer, Richard P. Joy; 
secretary, Ryerson Ritchie. 


—Directors of the Union Trust Company 
of Chicago, on April 14, elected H. A. 
Wheeler an additional member of the board. 
Mr. Wheeler is president of the Credit 
Clearing-House and prominent in the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 


—It has been voted by stockholders of 
the First National Bank of Detroit to in- 
crease the capital stock of tne bank from 
$750,000 to $2,000,000, so as to make possible 
the consolidation with the Commercial 
National Bank. The board of directors 
was also authorized to increase the numbe1 
of directors from twelve to not exceed 
thirty. 

If the agreement of the consolidation is 
carried out, M. L. Williams, president of 
the Commercial National, will be elected 
president of the new First National and 
President John T. Shaw and Vice-President 
Emory W. Clark wut be elected vice-presi- 
dents. 


—The Superior Savings Bank of Hancock, 
Michigan, has been succeeded by the Su- 
perior National Bank of that city and the 
new institution will continue in business as 
before, with the same officers in charge. 

This bank has a capital stock of $100,000 
and a surplus fund of $50,000. Its deposits 
were almost a million at the close of business 
on February 14, and since then they have 
grown steadily. 

C. A. Wright is president; Jacob Baer, 
vice-president; M. C. Getchell, cashier, and 


‘John C. Jeffery, assistant cashier. 
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—Prominent farmers and business men 
of Pierson, Ia., have organized the Farmers’ 
Savings Bank, with a capital of $25,000, 
and will proceed at once to erect a suitable 
bank home. Directors chosen are: J. A. 
Bammer, J. F. Brooks, Joe Bierman, 
George Dewitt and William Horbold. The 
new officers are: J. F. Brooks, president; 
Joe Bierman, vice-president; F. F. Nicolls, 
cashier. 


—John Scott, Jr., until recently president 
of the Northwestern National Bank of 
Sioux City, Iowa, has been succeeded in 
that office by J. A. Magoun, Jr., the former 
cashier. Charles E. Hoflund has succeeded 
Mr. Magoun as cashier, and J. S. Nelson 
replaces Mr. Hoflund as vice-president. 


—Work on the proposed addition to the 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., has begun and will be rushed 
through in record time. 

The plans call for a thirty-foot addition 
to be built east of the present structure, 
which wut make the building almost as large 
again as it now is. Tue Italian style of 
architecture, that used in the present bank, 
will again prevail. Instead of two double 
pillars, as at present, four double pillars 
will span the front of the building. New 
fixtures of steel and marble will be in- 
stalled in the interior. 


—A _ new trust company, to be called the 
University City Trust Co., is being organ- 
ized in St. Louis. E. G. Lewis, who oper- 
ated the People’s United States Bank, is the 
moving spirit. He will be president. The 
directors are: L. B. Tebbets, J. F. Coyle, 
Theodore F. Meyer, W. Frank Carter and 
Lon V. Stephens, former Governor of 
Missouri. 


—Title to the ground and building of the 
Third National Bank of St. Louis at the 
southwest corner of Broadway and Oliys 
street, soon to be completed, will be trans- 
ferred from the Monetary Realty and Build- 
ing Company to the bank. The property 
represents an investment of $2,000,000, and 
is considered to be one of the most valuable 
pieces of real estate on Broadway. 


—Gwynn F. Patterson has been chosen 
cashier of the Capital National Bank of 
Indianapolis, Ind., to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Hiram H. Moore. His 
election to this responsible position is in 
the nature of a reward for his twelve years 
of faithful service rendered to the bank. 


—One of the most prosperous and well 
regulated savings banks in the state of 
Michigan, is the State Savings Bank of 
Benton Harbor. It conducts a commercial 
and savings department and has installed 
safety deposit vaults for the use of its cus- 
tomers. 

The officers are: John E. Barnes, presi- 
dent; Humphrey S. Gray, vice-president; 
and William E. Marsh, cashier. 


J. C. Knorpp has replaced David 
Thornton as vice-president of the Central 
National Bank of Kansas City, Mo., the 
latter having been made cashier to succeed 
J. D. Anderson. 


—Some novel methods used in conducting 
a banking business were brought out on the 
witness stand in Rochester, Michigan, re 
cently, when A. E. Collins, owner of the 
defunct bank of that city, was questioned 
by Attorneys Durand and’ Axford of De- 
troit. It appears that Collins also con- 
ducted a mercantile business and his books 
show that the banking and other accounts 
were badly mixed. 

During a period of twenty-two years, he 
had never struck a balance in his books 
or found it necessary to take an inventory 
of his business, and if losses occurred, they 
were never provided for in any way. 


—W. S. Bishop, formerly assistant cash- 
ier of the First National Bank of Duluth, 
Minn., has become connected with the Na- 
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tional Bank of the Republic of Chicago in 
the capacity of chief clerk. 


—By increasing its permanent surplus to 
$2,000,000, making capital and surplus $4,- 
000,000, the First National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has become the largest 
bank northwest of Chicago. 


—-A dividend of eight per cent. to de- 
positors and creditors of the Dixon, (Ia.,) 
Savings Bank has closed the receivership of 
the bank and made the depositors happy 
that they had received a total of fifty per 
cent. of their money. This bank was forced 
to close owing to defalcations of the cashier. 


—A rare and valuable gold coin was dis- 
covered in the National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago, the other day. A _ ship- 
ment of gold was received from its Moline, 
Ill., correspondent and one of the tellers in 
weighing the gold found among the coins 
a $20 Colorado gold piece issued by Clark, 
Gruber & Co. of Denver in the year 1861. 
The words “Pike’s Peak” appear on the 
band around the Liberty head instead of 
the word “Liberty.” 

The National Bank of the Republic im- 
mediately communicated with its Moline 
correspondent asking for instructions as to 
the disposition of the coin and in the mean- 
time obtained offers from several numisma- 
tists, one of them offering as high as $90 for 
the coin. Word was received from Moline 
to return the coin and coin collectors are 
now in communication with the bank at 
Moline with a view of purchasing it. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—Ben T. Head, W. A. Porter and others 
have secured a controlling interest in the 
Citizens’ Savings Bank of Birmingham, Ala., 
and have bought the Alabama National 
Bank corner, intending to organize a $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000 national bank. The pro- 
moters, Mr. Head and Mr. Porter, are both 
men of considerable experience in bank- 
ing and intend to make the new institution 
one of the soundest in the state. Mr. 
Porter was formerly vice-president of the 
American Trust Company of Birmingham, 
and Mr. Head has served as vice-president 
. the Lexington (Ky.) Banking and Trust 

0. 


—Group 4 of the Georgia Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation met in Albany, Ga., on April 8, and 
enjoyed a most excellent programme, be- 
sides being royally entertained by the Al- 
bany bankers. A feature of the session was 
the masterly address delivered by A. P. 
Coles, cashier of the Central Bank and 
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Trust Corporation of Atlanta. Following 
the business session the visitors were given 
a carriage drive to points of interest about 
the city and at 7 p. m. a reception was 
held at the home of J. S. Davis, president 
of the association. 


—The Sparta (Ga.) Savings Bank has 
opened for business with a capital of $25,- 
000 and these men in charge: R. W. Moore, 
president; Earl Wheeler, cashier. 


—As an indication of its prosperous con- 
dition the First National Bank of Lynch- 
burg, Va., has awarded the contract for a 
magnificent building, to be erected at once 
for its exclusive use. The plans call for a 
two-story structure of white marble, and 
when the building is completed it will rep- 
resent an outlay of $130,000, including site, 
finishings and equipment. 


—Receivers of the Exchange Bank of 
Macon, Ga., on May 2, paid a dividend of 
twenty per cent. to the depositors. This 
is the third dividend paid since the failure 
of the bank on July 6 of last year. 


—The bankers of Group 2 of the Georgia 
Bankers’ Association met at Madison, Ga., 
April 16 for their annual convention and 
business session. An interesting programme 
was rendered and many helpful addresses 
were given by the members. 


—Elegant new fixtures of marble and 
bronze, costing several thousand dollars, 
have been contracted for by the Citizens’ 
Bank and Trust Company of Tampa, Fila., 
and these will be installed at once. John 
Trice is president and C. E. Allen is cash- 
ier of the Citizens’ Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 
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—The Fourth National Bank of Macon, 
Ga., is earning an enviable reputation as a 
progressive banking institution and its rapid 
growth and success have been the subject 
of favorable comment among bank men. 


W. M. LEWIS 


President Fourth National Bank 
Macon, Ga. 


But whatever success has come to this 
bank during the past year and up to the 
present time, the credit must be given te 
its officers, who have used such excellent 
judgment in directing its policies. 

W. M. Lewis, the president, is a man of 
wide knowledge and experience in the bank- 
ing field, having served as vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Montezuma, Ga., 
before coming to Macon eighteen months 
ago. Chas. B. Lewis, cashier, also served as 
cashier of the First National at Montezuma 
before accepting the same position with 
the Fourth National of Macon. 


—Receiver H. N. Morris has been granted 
permission by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to declare a forty per cent. dividend 
on the deposits of the Woods National Bank 
of San Antonio, Texas, which failed. last 
November. Checks on the United States 
treasury will be issued to depositors in 
about thirty days, or after business incident 
to declaring the first dividend can be 
straightened out. A debt of $150,000 has 
been liquidated and it is believed that all 
depositors will eventually be paid in full. 


—J. W. Hoopes, secretary of the Texas 
State Bankers’ Association, has extended an 
invitation to F. M. Law, assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of Bryan, Texas, 
to respond to the address of welcome at the 
annual meeting of the association in Fort 


Worth, June 4, 5 and 6. Mr. Law has 


accepted. 
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—Work will be started immediately on a 
new bank building for the use of the Whar- 
ton (Texas) National Bank. It is planned 
to equip the new quarters with every mod- 
ern convenience used by banks. 


—Several of the leading bankers of 
Mississippi have promised to aid the Farm- 
ers’ Union by giving all the financial 
assistance necessary to keep the cotton crop 
in union warehouses until September 1. 


—At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
American National Bank of Atlanta, Ga, 
held on April 17, four new directors 
were elected. They are William H. Kiser 
of the M. C. Kiser Shoe Co.; Bartow M, 
Blount, president of the White Hickory 
Wagon Co.; Lewis H. Beck, of the Beck and 
Gregg Hardware Co., and Dr. W. S. Elkin. 

The enlargement of the directorate of 
the new bank carries out the policy an- 
nounced by President Peel some weeks ago, 
when it became known that the Maddox- 
Rucker Banking Company contemplated 
conversion into a national bank. 

The capital of the American Nationaj 
is $500,000 and the surplus and undivided 
profits $350,000. By May 15, both the cap- 
ital and surplus will be increased, so a3 
to make a million-dollar bank, with a cap- 
ital of $600,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of more than $400,000. 


CHAS. B. LEWIS 


Cashier Fourth National Bank 
Macon, Ga. 
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—The eighth annual convention of the 
South Carolina Bankers’ Association con- 
yened at Columbia, April 23. The annual 
address was delivered by President W. D. 
Morgan, of Georgetown, S. C., followed by 
reports of officers. Ex-Governor John C. 
Sheppard responded to addresses of welcome 
by the Mayor of Columbia and Ex-Governor 
D. C. Heyward. 

There were present several bankers from 
the North, who in informal discussion, 
stated that the banks of New York did al! 
they could for the South in the crisis last 
fall. 

The president of the State Farmers’ 
Union addressed the convention asking the 
co-operation of the bankers in the efforts 
being made by the farmers to hold their 
cotton. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—An excellent statement was made by 
the Oklahoma National Bank of Shawnee, 
Okla., to the state banking department at 
the close of business February 14. 

On that date it showed surplus and profits 
of $33,710.11 and total deposits of $556,- 
806.29. 

This enterprising bank has a capital of 
$50,000 and total resources of $690,516.40 
Its officers are: J. W. Rubey, president; J. 
H. Ware, vice-president; F. B. Reed, cash- 
ier; H. E. Coleman and H. A. Pierson, 
assistant cashiers. 


—The First National Bank of Paul’s 
Valley, Okla., has now in the course of 
construction a $25,000 modern two-story 
bank building, to be built of clinker brick 
with stone trimmings. When completed, 
this structure will compare favorably with 
any similar building in the new state. 

It occupies one of the principal business 
corners of the city and will be handsomely 
finished and equipped with all the latest 
devices for protecting the bank’s property. 

The First National has the honor and 
prestige of being one of the few banks in 
the state having a surplus equal to the 
capital. S. J. Garvin is president; Tor 


. State banking laws. 
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Grant, vice-president; Milas Lasater, cashier, 
and E. W. Low, assistant cashier. 


—P. T. Bartley has been elected assistant 
cashier of the American National Bank of 
Helena, Montana. 


—John Smith, formerly secretary of the 
Kansas state tax commission, but who re- 
cently resigned, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as national bank examiner for South 
Dakota, at a salary of $2,000 a year. 


—Officials of the First National Bank of 
Norman, Okla., have had an addition built 
to their present building which will give 
the bank fully twice as much floor space 
and make the interior arrangements much 
more convenient. 

The First National, has a capital stock 
of $50,000 and a surplus fund of $50,000. 
The present officers are: E. B. Johnson, 
president; Chas. S. Smith, vice-president; 
C. H. Bessent, cashier; William Synott, 
assistant cashier. 


—‘For What We Stand” is the heading 
under which the American National Bank of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., in its statement of 
condition February 14, presents its attitude 
toward the contemplated changes in the 
The following extract 
will show the fearlessness of this bank and 
the confidence which it has in the public 
by thus announcing its position. 


We believe that the law governing national 
banks, which has stood the test of half a 
century, is a better law than can be made 
by a new legislature under a rush order 
from a political leader. That the so-called 
State Guarantee Law, which means that one 
bank shall guarantee the loans of another, 
the state not being liable for a dollar, is 
a farce and was proven so in New York in 
1841 where it was tried and failed. 

We do not ask other banks to guarantee 
our loans, and feel that others have no 
right to ask it of us. 


This is signed by President F. P. Johnson 
and Cashier D. W. Hogan. 
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—The ownership and control of the 
Gregory County State Bank, a_ popular 
financial institution of Fairfax, S. D., has 
been taken over by F. W. Woods and J). 
E. Coffey, president and cashier respectively 
of the First National Bank of Spencer, 
Neb. The officers will be: F. M. Widner, 
president; F. W. Woods, vice-president, and 
D. E. Coffey, cashier. 


—Wnm. Bierkamp, Jr., of Denver, Colo- 
rado, has resigned the cashiership of the 
Denver Stock Yards Bank to take the 
vice-presidency of the Denver and Coio- 
rado Securities Company, an organization 
capitalized at $200,000, and controlled by 
eastern capitalists. They buy and sell 
banks, and also deal in farm lands, city 
property, loans and bonds. 

Mr. Bierkamp came to Denver a few 
years ago from Iowa and has been success- 
ful in helping to build up the Denver Stock 
Yards Bank, one of the strongest financial 
institutions in the city. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


—The Crocker National Bank of San 
Francisco, which has_ occupied rather 
cramped quarters for many months, has 
moved into its handsome new banking room 
in the Crocker Building, at the corner of 
Market and Montgomery streets. This 
room is finished in dull bronze, with a 
mosaic floor, and all the fittings are in 
keeping with the bank’s enormous business. 
It has been refinished, since the fire, at 
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a cost of several thousand dollars, and be- 
sides giving a great deal of window spa:e 
it also has three entrances. 


—Lombard & Co. have changed the name 
of their banking institution at Tekoa, Wash., 
to the Citizens’ State Bank. 


—The Traders’ State Bank or Sandpoint, 
Ida., has been reorganized and the capital 
will be increased. The officers are: B. Ss. 
Defenbach, president; W. F. Whitaker, 
vice-president; Rufus Jackson, cashier. 


—Application to organize the London, 
Paris and American National Bank in San 
Francisco has been approved. The new 
bank will have a capital stock of $2,500,009 
and it will operate largely in the foreign 
field. 


—The Roseville (Cal.) Bank moved into 
its new building, corner Lincoln and Church 
streets, and opened for business there on 
March 18. The Roseville Bank is one of 
the finest north of Sacramento, and will le 
one of the show places of Roseville. A re- 
ception and demonstration of the new SI,- 
400 burglar alarm and vault protection ap- 
paratus were given at night. 


—It was decided by the directors of the 
Cheney State Bank at Cheney, Wash., at a 
meeting held on March 10, to convert the 
institution into a national bank, to be 
known as the Security National Bank of 
Cheney. W. J. Sutton, Thomas H. Brewer, 
vice-president of the Fidelity National Bank 
of Spokane, and R. H. Macartney will con- 
tinue as president, vice-president, and cash- 
ier respectively. The deposits to be taken 
over amount to $90,000, 60 per cent. of 
whicn is now held as a reserve fund. ‘The 
bank was incorporated sixteen months ago, 
with capital stock of $25,000. 


—The Union Savings Bank of Walla 
Walla, Wash., has changed its name to the 
Third National Bank, with a capital stock 
of $100,000. A. R. Johnson is president; 
G. E. Kellough, vice-president; Fred W. 
Wilson, cashier, and O. M. Beatty, assistant 
cashier. » 


L. H. Woolfolk, assistant cashier of the 
Seandinavian-American Bank has _ been 
elected president of the Seattle, Wash. 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing and also will be a delegate to the 
national convention to be held in Providence, 
R. I. Seattle is working to bring the con- 
vention there in 1909. 


—A beautiful new bank building is going 
up in Hemet, Cal., for the use of the 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, which will 
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add materially to the picturesqueness of 
that city. 

It will be classical in design and con- 
structed of cream-enameled brick. 

T. E. Rickard is president of this pros- 
perous bank and S. W. Leffingwell is cashier. 


—J. T. Humbird has been elected vice- 
president of the Old National of Spokane, 
Washington, in place of Peter Larson, de- 
ceased. 


~An attractive folder, handsomely illus- 
trated, has been sent out by the American 
National Bank of San Francisco to all of 
its customers and friends. 

\ll the photographs reproduced were 
taken from the roof of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change building, which is the new home 07 
the American National, and these show the 
magnificent structures that have been built 
since the great fire in 1906. In addition to 
tne pictorial pages, there are given some 
interesting comparisons showing the relative 
standing of San Francisco and other west- 
ern cities as regards bank deposits, clear- 
ings and building permits. 


CANADA. 


—The movement which was on foot to 
amalgamate the Farmers’ Bank of Canada 
and the Winnipeg Bank has collapsed, and 
the two banks referred to will operate as 
separate institutions. The failure to amal- 
gamate arose from an inability to arrange 
the details in a manner satisfactory to the 
two institutions. 


—The branch of the Standard Bank at 


Cobalt, Ont., is to be closed, when its ac- 
counts will be transferred to the branch of 
the Bank of Ottawa, in operation there. 


—It is reported that uw. Aubert, the 
Parisian capitalist and promoter, has se- 
cured the $10,000,000 necessary to establish 
a Canadian-European Trust Co. with 
headquarters in Montreal. It will be called 
the Imperial Trust Company and will be 
in a field of its own. 

—The Royal Trust Company of Montreal 


intends to move from the lower part of the 
bank of Montreal Building into the Alliance 
Building, which was recently bought on its 
behalf for $335,000. The company has re- 
ceived a permit for alterations to the build- 
ing which will cost $20,000. 


—A branch of the Metropolitan Bank has 
been opened at Stouffville, Ont., under the 
management of J. C. Massie, formerly man- 
ager of the Stanbridge East and Durham 
branch of the Sovereign Bank. 


—W. J. Jardin, who for the past two 
years has been manager of the Liverpool 
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(N. S.) branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
has resigned his position and has been re- 
placed by F. L. Graham of Campbellton, 
N. B. 


—A banquet was held March 7, at the 
Algonquin hotel, Sault Ste. Marie, in honor 
of George C. Wilson, manager of the Im- 
perial Bank of that city. Mr. Wilson has 
been appointed inspector, with head- 
quarters at Toronto, and as a memento of 
his stay in the Soo was tendered this fare- 
well banquet and also presented with a 
handsome silver tea service. 


—W. H. Bodman, heretofore manager of 
the Dutton, Ont., branch of the Traders’ 
‘Bank ot Canada, has been promoted to the 
managership of the Woodstock, Ont., branch 
of the same bank. 


—In its tenth annual report covering the 
year 1907, the National Trust Company, 
Limited, head office at Toronto, gives its 
capital stock at $1,000,000 and its total 
resources at $14,318,210.06. Net profits 
for the year were $133,828.87 of which sum 


$70,000 was paid in quarterly dividends and 
59,000 added to the reserve fund, which 
now stands at $500,000. 

The company continues to grow in public 
favor as executor and trustee and its busi- 
ness in this connection is constantly 
panding. 


eX- 


MEXICO. 


—Stockholders of the Banco Minero of 
Chihuahua, Chih., recently voted a dividend 
of 11 per cent. and now comes the infor- 
mation that the bank’s capital stock will be 
increased from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000, 
Senor Don Enrique Creel, Mexican Am- 
bassador to the United States, is one of the 
largest stockholders. 


—Negotiations are in progress, which if 
carried out will merge the Bank of Yucatan 
and the Mercantile Bank of Yucatan under 
the name Peninsular Bank of Mexico. It 
will have a capital stock of $16,000,000 and 
$500,000 surplus, Mexican money. 


JAPAN. 


—At a meeting of bankers at Osaka, 
which was closed April 18 and at which the 
chief trade centers were represented, resolu- 
tions were adopted asking the Government 
to observe greater economy in the considera- 
tion of financial measures. The resolutions 
were indorsed by the delegate representing 
the Government. 


—At the end of October, 1907, the Corean 
branck of the First Bank of Japan had bank 
notes out representing 11,306,400 yen (55,- 
653,200), about five times as much as at 
the end of October, 1904. 


—The Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited, 
with its head office at Tokyo, was estab- 
lished in 1902 and now has a _ paid-up 
capital of 16,250,000 yen, equivalent to $5,- 
092,500 of our money. 

Profits for the half year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1907, were exceptionally large and 
J. Soyeda, president of the bank, has 
recommended to the shareholders the pay- 
ment of a dividend at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum. 
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The Negotiable Instruments Law 


HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 

a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 

bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 

Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 

its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 


The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 


The annotations are not merely a digest and compilation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 


A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 


The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 


The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 


For sale by 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEw YORK. 








NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized since 
our last report. 


Applications to Organize National Banks 
Approved. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency since last advice. 


First National Bank, Earle, Ark.; by C. T. 
Whitman, et al. . 
y 


First National Bank, Mont.; 
by 


Pa. ; 


Ismay, 
James Hunter, et al. 

First National Bank, 
Amos Cooper, et al. 

First National Bank, Waynesboro, Miss.; by 
E. F. Ballard, et al. 

First National Bank, Hillyard, Wash.; 
Howard Dykeman, et al, 

First National Bank, Orosi, Cal.; by LeRoy 
G. Smith, et al. 

United States National Bank, Dinuba, Cal.; 
by LeRoy G. Smith, et al. 
National Stock Yards National 
tional Stock Yards, Ill.; by M. W. 

ers, et al. 

Rocky Ford National Bank, Rocky Ford, 
Colo.; by Frank Y. Hauck, et al. 
Security National Bank, Kansas City, 

by J. D. Anderson, et al. 
First National Bank, Harrisburg, 
Geo, J. Wilhelm, et al. 
American National Bank, Wilmington, 
C.; by W. B. Cooper, et al. 
Peoples National Bank, Brooklyn, N. 
by Geo. W. Spence, et al. 
First National Bank, Okolona, Miss.; by C. 
R. King, et al. 
First National Bank, Lockney, by L. 
T. Lester, et al. 
by C. 
by 


Landisville, 


by 


Bank, Na- 
Bord- 


Mo.; 
Oreg.; by 
N. 
¥.$ 


Tex. ; 

First National Bank, Polson, Mont.; 
B. Harris, et al. 

First National Bank, Riegelsville, 
Jacob Kohl, et al. 

La Plata National Bank, Durango, Colo.; by 
H. Preston, et al. 

First National Bank, Lynden, Wash.; by R. 
W. Green, et al. 


ra: 


First National Bank, Castle Shannon, Pa.; 
by Oliver R. Lake, et al. 

First National Bank, Croton-on-Hudson, N, 
Y.; by George Curry, et al. 

San Juan County National Bank, Farming- 
ton, N. M.; by W. H. Harrington, et al. 
National Bank, Oakesdale, Wash.; by Wy. 

A. Rolfe, et al. 

London, Paris & American National Bank, 
San Francisco, Cal.; by Herbert Fleish- 
hacker, et al. 

National Bank, Mechanicsville, Md.; 
Zach R. Morgan, et al 

First National Bank, Deer River, Minn.; by 
F. P. Sheldon, et al. : 

First National Bank, Blackduck, Minn.; } 
F. P. Sheldon, et al. 

National Bank, Visalia, Cal.; by C. J. Giad- 
dings, et al. 

Hailey National Bank, Tda.; 

E. Cosgriff, et al. 

Gettysburg National Bank, Gettysburg, 

D.; by Adam Richardson et al. 


Hailey, by J. 


5. 


Applications for Conversion to National Banks 
Approved. 


3ank of Dinuba, Dinuba, Cal.; into First 
National Bank. 

Sanger State Bank, Sanger, Cal.; into First 
National Bank. 

North Chicago State Bank, North Chicago, 
Ill.; into First National Bank. 

State Bank, Kirklin, Ind.; 
tional Bank. 

North Vernon State Bank, North Vernon, 
Ind.; into North Vernon National Bank. 
Merchants and Farmers Bank, De Ridder, 
La.; into First National Bank. 
Farmers and Merchants Bank, Shelbina, 
Mo.; into Shelbina National Bank. 
First State Bank, Anamoose, N. D.; 

First National Bank. 
Guardian Savings and Trust Co., 
O.; into Park National Bank. 


into First Na- 


into 


Newark, 


ANY of the largest and most progressive banks in the United 
States to-day are using the ELLIOTT-FISHER 


ADDING TYPEWRITER 


in their transit departments for writing collection and remittance 


letters. 


There are good reasons for it. 


q It does the work in half the time it can be done by any other method, with less 


labor and unerring accuracy. 


q The letters are typed in duplicate, each letter being added as written and the total 
of all letters for the day obtained with the last stroke of the key, 


ALL IN ONE OPERATION 
@ Besides, there is no other entirely satisfactory way of handling transit items. 


List of Prominent Users and sample letter, 37, furnished free on request. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory, HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sales Offices Throughout The World 
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| Capital, - -  $2,000,000.00 ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Surplus & Profits, 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, - -  25,000,000.00 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


FIRST 


NATIONAL 


BANK 








and Mechanics Bank, _ Clifton 
Va.; into Clifton Forge National 


Wash.; 


Merchants 
a 
comme State Bank, Cheney, 
Security National Bank. 
First Bank, Pasco, Wash.; 

tional Bank. 


into 


into First Na- 


National Banks Organized. 


9078—First National Bank, Goldfield, Nev.; 
‘eapital, $125,000; Pres., Lucien L. Patrick; 
Cashier, William B. Hamilton. 

9079—Washington National Bank, Ellens- 
burg, Wash.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. H. 
Smithson; Vice-Pres., . $H. Stewart; 
Cashier, C. W. Johnsone. Conversion of 
Washington State Bank. 

9080—National Bank, Cheney, Wash.; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Edw. F. Betz; Vice- 
Pres., -Peter C. Hansen; Cashier, C. C. 
Richardson. 

9081—Citizens National Bank, Plainview, 
Tex.; capital, $100,000; Pres., J. N. Dono- 
hoo: Vice-Pres., James B. Posey; Cashier, 
E. B. Hughes; Asst. Cashier, William Ar- 
thur Todd. 

9082—First National 
D.; capital, $25,000; 
Vice-Pres., C. P. 
H. Smith. 

90883—First National Bank, Camden, S. C.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., C. J. Shannon, Jr.; 
Vice-Pres’s., David R. Williams and W. 
R. Hough; Cashier, John T. 
Conversion of Commercial Bank. 

9084—Valley National Bank, Green Lane, 
Pa.: capital, $25,000; Pres., J. R. Alle- 
bach; Vice-Pres’s., Frank Barndt_ and 
Mark Hiltebeitel; Cashier, S. F. Cress- 
man. 

y085—First National Bank, Kinston, N. C.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., N. J. Rouse; Vice- 
Pres., Henry Tull; Cashier, C. F. Har- 
vey. Conversion of Citizens Bank. 

9086—Manufacturers National Bank, North 
Attleborough, -Mass.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., Frederic E. Sturdy; Cashier, C. W. 
Carpenter. 

9087—Superior National Bank, Hancock, 
Mich.; capital, $100,000; Pres, C. A. 
Wright; Vice-Pres., Jacob Baer; Cashier, 
M. C. Getchell; Asst. Cashier, J. C. Jef- 
fery. Conversion of Superior Savings 
Bank. 

9088S—First National Bank, Millen, Ga.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., T. Z. Daniel; Cash- 
ier, W. R. Turner. Conversion of Citizens 
Bank. 

9089—First National Bank, Woodbury, 
Tenn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. L. Pres- 
ton; Cashier, E. A. Brevard. Conversion 
of Peoples Bank. 

9090—Holland National Bank, Holland, Ind. ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. H. Miller; Vice- 
Pres., . H. Manntel; Cashier, Argyle 
Brown. 

9091—Farmers National Bank, Manchester, 
Ohio; capital, $40,000; Pres., A. G. Lock- 
hart, Sr.;  Vice-Pres.. Wm. L. Vance; 
Cashier, W. N. Watson. Conversion of 
Manchester Farmers Banking Co. 


Bank, Marmarth, N. 
Pres., J. E. Phelan; 
Allison; Cashier, Robert 


Mackey.. 


9092—First National Bank, 


Amherst, 
capital, 


$25,000; Pres., A. U. 
Pres., R. L. Hart; Cashier, A. T. Rey- 
nolds; Asst. Cashier, Elma ‘Hanneman. 

9093—First National Bank, Inglewood, Cal.; 
capital $25,000; Pres., C. H. Brown: Vice- 
Pres., W. H. Kelso; Cashier, W. G. 
Brown. 


9094—First National Bank, Corinth, Miss.: 
capital $100,000; Pres., S. S. Finger; Vice- 
Pres’s., W. F. Wallace and Geo. C. Tay- 
lor; Cashier, M. T. Bynum. 


9095—Citizens National Bank, Mount Ster- 
ling, Ohio; capital, $60,000; Pres., J. A. 
Miller; Vice-Pres. and Cashier, S. W. 
Beale. 

9096—National Farmers Bank, Warren, IIL: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., R. Rockey; 
Vice-Pres., J. E. Stanton; Cashier, R. C. 
Cullen. 

9097—First National Bank, Englewood, 
Kans.; capital, $25,000; Pres., B. F. John- 
son; Vice-Pres., Wm. E. Herring; Cash- 
ier, Cecil W. Newby; Asst. Cashier, J. 
Marsden. Conversion of Englewood State 
Bank. 


9098—First National Bank, Clinton, Ky.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., W. D. Ward; Vice- 
Pres., S. D. Griffey; Cashier, C. V. Heas- 
let; Asst. Cashier, W. H. Van Hook. 


9099—Farmers National Bank, Richland, 
Mich.; capital, $25,000; Pres... Wm. F. 
Doolittle; Vice-Pres., Robert R. Telfer; 
Cashier, Wilbur C. Whitney. 

9100—Montezuma Valley National Bank, 
Cortez, Colo.; capital, $30,000; Pres., W. 
H. Ostenberg; Vice-Pres., W. I. Myler; 
Cashier, George O. Harrison; Asst. Cash- 
ier, C. J. Harrison. Conversion of First 
Bank of Montezuma Valley. 

9101—First National Bank, Lind, Wash.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., O. H. Greene; Vice- 
Pres., James Neilson; Cashier, H. 4 
Snead. Conversion of Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank. 


9102—First National Bank, Quincy, Wash.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Thomas Sanderson; 
Vice-Pres., M. F. Cochran; Cashier, G. E. 
Sanderson. Conversion of German Amer- 
ican State Bank. 

9103—First National 
capital, $35,000; 
Vice-Pres., 
Hunter. 

9104—Citizens National Bank, Anderson, S. 
C.; capital, $100,000; Pres., D. P. McBray- 
er; Vice-Pres., R. A. Lewis; Cashier, J. 
F. Shumate. 

9105—American National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga.; capital, $500,000; Pres., W. L. Peel; 
Vice-Pres., Robert F. Maddox; Cashier, T. 
J. Peeples; Asst. Cashiers, J. P. Windsor 
and J. G. Lester. Succeeding the Maddox 
Rucker Banking Co. 

9106—First National Bank, Nashville, Ga.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. F. Lewis; Vice- 
Pres., H. B. Peeples; Cashier, J. W. E. 
Powell; Asst. Cashier, M. E. Hendry. 
Conversion of Bank of Nashville. 

9107—First National Bank, Hegins, Pa.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., F. P. Barnd; Vice- 
Pres., J. W. Heckert; Cashier, V. W. 
Quigel. 


Neb.; 
Dann; Vice- 


Bank, Ismay, Mont.; 
Pres., R. L. Anderson; 
David Bickle; Cashier, James 
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ALABAMA. 


Collinsville—Collinsville Savings Bank; cap- 
ital $12,000; Pres., O. L. Hall; Vice-Pres., 
H. P. McWhorter; Cashier, V. M. Brind- 
ley. 

Cordova—Bank of Cordova; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., B. F. Borden; Vice-Pres., J, M. 
Miller; Cashier, M. Long. 


ARKANSAS. 


Blytheville—Farmers Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., M. P. Carpenter; Vice-Pres., A. T. 
Cloar; Cashier, C. W. Beale. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Oakland—Bank of East Oakland; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Lloyd M. Robbins; Vice- 
Pres., S. S. Austin; Cashier, Hamilton 
Stiles. 


COLORADO. 


Ramah—State Bank of Ramah; Pres., Lem. 
Gammon; Vice-Pres., A. J. Elsner; Cash- 
ier, A. T. Thorn. 


IDAHO. 


Ustick—First Bank of Ustick; capital, $5,- 
350; Pres., H. P. Ustick; Vice-Pres., W. 
W. Briggs; Cashier, F. A. Freeland. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago—State Trust and Savings 
succeeded Bank of West Chicago; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., D. A. Syme; Vice- 
Pres., H. J. Stark; Cashier, G. A. Day- 
ton; Asst. Cashier, P. G. Brown. 


INDIANA. 


West 
Bank; 


Ambia—Williams, Goodwin & Co. Bank; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., C. C. Williams; 
Vice-Pres., Earl Goodwin; Cashier, W. W. 
Williams; Asst. Cashier, John Gay. 

Logansport—Farmers and Merchants State 
Bank; succeeded A. T. Bowen & Co.; 
eapital, $100,000; Pres., Abner T. Bowen; 
Vice-Pres., Charles P. McCaffrey; Cash- 
ier, G. A. Raub; Asst. Cashier, W. O. F. 
Hauley. 

Muncie—Peoples Trust Co.; succeeded Peo- 
ples National Bank; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., H. M. Winans; Vice-Pres., C. H. 
Ellis; Sec’y., A. H,. Kruse. 


IOWA. 


Clarksville—German Farmers Savings Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., J. H. Hickle; Vice- 
Ppres., F. H. Brockmann; Cashier, George 
A. Stewart. 

Corinth—Farmers Savings Bank; _ capital, 
$25,000; Pres., E. H. Rich; Vice-Pres., W. 
C. Oelke; Cashier, Charles J, Naumann. 

Spillville—Citizens Bank; indiv. responsibil- 
ity, $1,000,000; Pres., C. J. Weiser; Vice- 
Pres., J. H. Haug; Cashier, C. E. Hauser. 

Templeton—Templeton Exchange Bank; 
succeeded Bank of Templeton; Pres., Lida 
L. Leet; Vice-Pres., Asmus_ Boysen; 
Cashier, D. C. Ross. 

Troy Mills—Bank of Troy Mills; 
$10,000; Pres., Floyd J. Ware; 
Thomas A. Ware. 


KANSAS. 


capital, 
Cashier, 


Victoria—Farmers State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Mermis; Vice-Pres., 
A. A. Dreiling; Cashier, A. P. Brungardt. 

Wichita—State Mutual Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., J, Hudson McKnight. 


MICHIGAN. 


St. Charles—St. Charles State Bank; suc- 
ceeded St. Charles Bank; capital, $12,500: 
Pres., E. V. Parsons; Vice-Pres., A. T. 
Sanderson; Cashier, H. W. Slack. 

Waldron—Peoples Bank; capital, $10,000: 
Pres., J. H. Ruel; Vice-Pres., F. L. Keel- 
er; Cashier, W. B. Shumway. 


MINNESOTA. 


Lake Crystal—Farmers and Merchants State 
Bank; succeeded Marston, Larson ©& 
Davis; capital, $20,000; Pres., W. P. Mars- 
ton; Vice-Pres., D. T. Owens; Cashier, L. 
< Jones; Asst. Cashier, W. P. Marston, 


r. 

Montevideo—Eliason State Bank; succeeded 
Bank of Montevideo; capital, $25,000: 
Pres., Gustav Eliason; Vice-Pres., S. G. 
Eliason; Cashier, A. O. Eliason; Asst. 
Cashier, A. J. Axness. 

Trosky—Citizens State Bank; _ succeeded 
Trosky Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., Hen- 
ry Ewoldt; Vice-Pres., Q. E. Kiester; 
Cashier, E. J. Feldman; Asst. Cashier, M. 
R. Feldman. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Starkville—Merchants & Farmers’ Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Jas. W. Norment: 
Vice-Pres., John K. Kinnard. 


MISSOURI. 


Columbia—Central Bank; capital, $35,000: 
Pres., W. T. Conley; Vice-Pres., Geo. B. 
Dorsey; Cashier, Ira T. G. Stone; Asst. 
Cashier, Allen Park. 

Mansfield—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., J. D. Reynolds; 
Vice-Pres., F. B. Fuson; Cashier, N. J. 
Craig. 


MONTANA. 


Eureka—Farmers & Merchants State Bank: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., A, Hamann; 
Vice-Pres’s., Elzeor Demers and M. W. 
Dupuis; Cashier, L. J. B. Chapman. 


NEBRASKA. 


Wolbach—Farmers State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., C. C. Hansen; Vice-Pres., 
D. ay McIntyre; Cashier, F. A, Gugge- 
wenk. 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn—Prudential Savings Bank; Pres., 
Joseph Volkommer; Vice-Pres’s., Jesse T. 
Dingee and John Auer; Treas., Dietrich 
W. Kaatze; Asst. Treas., S. W. Thomas; 
Sec’y., Francis B. Mullin. 

Corfu—Bank of Corfu; 
Pres., W. Carrier; 
Sumner; Cashier, A. F. Bangert. 

Southold—Bank of Southold; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Albert A. Folk; Vice-Pres’s., 
Howard G. Tuthill and Joseph H. Marsh- 
all; Cashier, Albert T. Dickerson. 


capital, 


$25,000; 
Vice-Pres., E. T. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Hendersonville—Citizens Bank; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., F. E. Durfee; Vice-Pres., E. 
W. Ewbank; Cashier, C, E. Brooks. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Medina—German-American State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., M. Murphy; Vice- 
Pres., Peter Karpen; Cashier, Wm. Stege. 
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succeeded First 
$10,000; Pres., C. 
Asst. 


Mylo—First State Bank; 
National Bank; capital, 
J. Lord; Cashier, T. G. Simpson; 
Cashier, W. L. Simpson. 

Napoleon—Merchants_ Bank; 
Pres., H. C. Tunell; Vice-Pres., 
age; Cashier, G. V. Holset. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Davis—First State Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., T. V. M. Grant; Vice-Pres., T. H. 
Slover; Cashier, J. F. Ellis; Asst. Cashier, 
A. T. Francis, 

Emerson—Farmers State Bank; 
$10,000; Pres., Guy C. Robertson; 
Pres., L. T. McAtee; Cashier, W. 
Atee. 


capital, $5,700; 
M. Sav- 


capital, 
Vice- 
A. Mc- 


Fitzhugh—Farmers Co-operative Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., 3 . Meharg; 
Vice-Pres., J. W. Hattox; Cashier, E. J. 
Merritt. 

Kiefer—Kiefer State Bank; succeeded First 
National Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., C. 
F. Robertson; Vice-Pres., E. C. Bothwell; 
Cashier, D. C. Sellers. 

Lexington—Security State Bank; 
$10,000; Pres., E. M. Abernathy; 
Pres., J. A. Bilan; Cashier, Chas. 
more; Asst. Cashier, R. M. Evans. 

Okemah—Citizens State Bank; succeeded 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co.; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. H. Dill; Vice-Pres., H. G. 
Malot; Cashier, M. B. Flesher. 

Porter—American Bank; succeeded First 
State Bank, of Clarksville; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., I. B. Woodbury; Vice-Pres., E. 
J. Colvin; Cashier, J. W. Capps. 


OREGON. 


capital, 
Vice- 
Gree- 


North Powder—Powder Valley State Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., H. O. Gorham; 
Vice-Pres., W. J. Cavender; Cashier, John 
M. Gilkison. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia—American Bank; 


000; Pres., Geo. W. Shisler; 
John H. Baizley; 


capital, $50,- 
Vice-Pres., 
Cashier, Frank H. Tuft. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Orangeburg—Planters Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., W. C. Wolfe; Vice-Pres., M. L. 
Dunton; Cashier, W. G. Sease. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Hayti—Central State Bank; capital, v4 000; 
Pres., A. E. Cole; Vice-Pres., H. H. Cur- 
tis; Cashier, John N. Weber. 


TENNESSEE. 


Mount Joliet—Bank of Mount Joliet; 
tal, $10,000 Pres., T. H. Freeman; 
Pres., J. W. Williamson; Cashier, 
W. Wood. 


capi- 
Vice- 
John 


TEXAS. 


Ganada—Citizens State Bank; succeeded 
Silliman Bros. Co.; capital, $30,000; Pres., 
Cc. W. Silliman; Vice-Pres., C. W. McCol- 
lister; Cashier, C. F. Combs. 

Happy—Happy Mercantile & Banking Co.; 
Capital, $10,000; Pres., A. W. Woods; 
Cashier, J. R. Durrett. 

Onalaska—Onalaska Exchange Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., William Carlisle; Vice- 
Pres’s., James H. Pearcy and L. O. Jack- 
son; Cashier, E. S. Kane. 

Quanah—Quanah State Bank; 
B. Goodlett; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. B. 
Goodlett; Vice-Pres’s., . B. Newberry 
and W. Q. Richards; Cashier, E. M. Tank- 
ersley; Asst. Cashier, Claude Holcomb. 


VIRGINIA. 
Rustburg—Bank of Campbell; capital, 
000; Pres., S. C. Goggin; Vice-Pres., 
Nelson; Cashier, E. G. Peerman; 
Cashier, J, M. Lawson. 


ONTARIO. 


succeeded J. 


$10,- 
Frank 
Asst. 


Essex—Crown Bank of Canada; Megr., 
B. McClellan. 

Iiderton—Home Bank of Canada; 
S. Womack. 

Monkton—Sterling Bank; Megr., 
fillan. 


Geo. 
Mer., H. 
W. G. Gil- 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Citronelle—First National Bank; no Cashier 
in place of J. S. Lynch; R. L. Prine, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Ficus oat National Bank; H. A. Hughes, 
Cashier, in place of J. J. Morris; E. C. 
Dunn, Asst. Cashier. 

Huntsville—Henderson National Bank; 
James Murphree, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. F. Garth; M. A. Clay, Vice-Pres.; J. 
R. Stevens, Cashier, in place of James 
Murphree; Jno. V. Matthews, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of J. R. Stevens. 

Mobile—City Bank & Trust Co.; G. A. Tons- 
meire, Cashier, in place of A, J. Seldon. 


Ozark—First National 
Dowling, Asst. Cashier. 


ARIZONA. 


Globe—First National Bank; P. P. Greer, I. 
E. Soloman and D. W. Wickersham, Vice- 
Pres’s.; A. J. McKinnon and G. Sim- 
mons, Asst, Cashiers. 


ARKANSAS. 


Belleville—Belleville Bank; John 
Pres.; T. L. McCormack, Cashier. 
Fayetteville—First National Bank; J. R. 
Harris, Pres., in place of E. F. ‘Ellis; J. 


Bank; J. Roscoe 


Grace, 
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J. Baggett, Urie D. Harris, 
Asst. Cashier, 


Hamburg—Ashley County Bank; J. HE. 
Schaeger, Cashier, in place of T. B. Sav- 
age, deceased; Vv. G. Savage, Asst. 
Cashier. 


Vice-Pres. ; 


CALIFORNIA, 
Bank; E. J. Cain, 


A, Ellsworth, 


Chico—First National 
Asst. Cashier. 

Niles—Niles State Bank; Edw. 
Pres., in place of J. Dennis. 

San Diego—American National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of H. E. Mills. 


COLORADO. 


Castle Rock—Peoples Bank; 
to State Bank; Andrew Nickson, 
Samuel R. Dittmars, Vice-Pres.; 
Casey, Cashier. 

Denver—Denver Stock Yards Bank; William 
Bierkamp, Jr., Cashier, resigned.—First 
National Bank; no Vice-Pres. in place of 
W. S. Cheesman, deceased; no Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of T. G. Smith. 

Montrose—First National Bank; S. I. Sha- 
fer, Asst. Cashier. 


CONNECTICUT 


title changed 
Pres. ; 
M. J. 


Hartford—National Exchange Bank; E. C. 
Johnson, Pres., in place of J. R, Redfield; 
H. M. Sperry, Cashier, in place oe s. €. 
Johnson; no Asst. Cashier, in place of H. 
M. Sperry. 

Middletown— Middlesex County 
Bank; E. H. Wilkins, Cashier, 
W. B. Hubbard; no Asst. Cashier 
of E. H. Wilkins, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington—American National Bank; R. 
H. Lynn, Pres., in place of R. N. Harper; 
William Selby, Cashier, in place of R. H. 
Lynn.—Merchants & Mechanics Savings 
Bank; absorbed Traders National Bank; 
capital increased to $200,000; J. F. Cain, 
Cashier; H. O. Thompson, Asst. Cashier. 


GEORGIA. 


Covington—First National Bank; C, C. Rob- 
inson, Vice-Pres., in place of J. B. Davis, 


mank: C. YF. 


National 
in place of 
in place 


National 
Asst. Cashier. 


IDAHO. 


Coeur d’Alene—First National Bank; F. W. 
Tinkel, Cashier, in place of R. Jackson; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of F. W. Tinkel. 


ILLINOIS. 


Brookport—Brookport National Bank; H. E. 
McCartney, Asst. Cashier. 

Geneseo—First National Bank; O. W. Hoit, 
Pres., in place of S. T. Hume, deceased; 
W. J. McBroom, Vice-Pres., in place of 
oO. W. Hoit. 

Libertyville—Lake County National Bank; 
F. J. Wright, Asst, Cashier. 

First National Bank; J. W. 

Vice-Pres., in place of Will G. 

R. Gregory, Cashier, in 

Gregory; Will G. Thomp- 

in place of H. R. 


Jr. 
LaFayette—First 


Dalton, 


Gregory, 
Thompson; H. 
place of J. W: 
son, Asst. Cashier, 
Gregory. 
Neoga—Neoga National Bank; Austin Gil- 
pin, Cashier, in place of G. C. Duensing. 
Paris—Edgar County National Bank; Frank 
F. Hager, Cashier, in place of R. H. Kile. 
Petersburg—First National Bank; L. B. 
Ott, Asst. Cashier. 
Westfield—First National Bank; Joseph 
Goble, Pres., in place of Ed. Duncan. 
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INDIANA 


Fort Branch—First National 
Bryant, Cashier, in 
Hatch. 

Indianapolis—Capital National Bank; G. P. 
Patterson, Cashier, in place of H. W. 


Moore. 
Bank; R. W. 


Montezuma—First 
Johnston, Asst, 

Orleans—Citizéns Bank: title changed t» 
Citizens State Bank; capital increased to 
$55,000; Alf. S. Parish, Asst. Cashier, 

Roanoke—Bank of Roanoke; title change, 
to State Bank; capital increased to $25,- 
000; E. E. Richards, Vice-Pres. 

Terre Haute—Terre Haute National Bank: 
W. A. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 

Wabash—First National Bank; Karl Daugh- 
erty, Vice-Pres.; P. S. Ragan, Cashier, ; 
place of Karl Daugherty. 

Waynetown Waynetown Bank; tit! 
changed to Waynetown State Bank; capi 
tal increased to $30,000; V. W. Livengood, 
Cashier. 


Bank; L. 
place of Charles 


National 
Cashier. 


IOWA 


Albion—Albion Savings Bank; W. H. Ar- 
ney, Pres., in place of A. L. Burgett; A. 
L. Burgett, Cashier. 

Algona—Algona State Bank; C. T. Chub 
Cashier, in place of T. H. Langtry; F. W. 
Dingley, Asst. Cashier. 

Bloomfield—Davis County Savings Bank; bl. 

. Payne, Pres. 

Council Bluffs—First National Bank; Jhn. 
J. Spindler, Cashier, in place of T. G. 
Turner. 

Des Moines—Valley 
Cole, Jr., Vice-Pres., 
Lyons. 

Exira—First National Bank; 
Vice-Pres., in place of F. M. Hensley. 
Knoxville—Citizens National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres, in place of A. J. Hanna, deceased 
Manchester—First National Bank; L. L. 
Hoyt, Vice-Pres.; no Cashier in place of 
H. <A. Granger; F. E. Dutton, Asst. 

Cashier. 

Russell—Russell Bank; title changed to 
Russell State Bank; capital increased to 
$25,000; J. N. Jeffries, Pres.; C. D. Smith, 
Vice-Pres.; P. A. Rockey, Cashier. 

Sioux City—Northwestern National Bank; 
J. A. Magoun, Jr., Pres., in place of John 
Scott, Jr.; J. S. Nelson, Vice-Pres., in 
place of C. E. Hoflund; C. E. Hoftund, 
Cashier, in place of J. A. Magoun, Jr, 

Spirit Lake—Spirit Lake National Bank; C. 
H. Sperbeck, Asst. Cashier. 

Stanwood—Stanwood Savings Bank; F. R. 
McClellan, Pres.; C. L. Rigley, Vice- Pres 


KANSAS. 


Liberal—First National Bank; L. A. Etzold, 
Vice-Pres. 

Osborne—Farmers National Bank; no Cash- 
ier in place of W. W. Parsons. 

Pittsburg—National Bank of Commerce; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of A. H. Shafer. 

Topeka—Capital National Bank; George A. 
Guild, Cashier. 

Toronto—First National Bank; R. Sample, 
Pres., in place of Edw. Crebo; William M. 
Konold, Vice-Pres., in place of R. Sam- 


ple. 

White Bank; H. A 
Dodderidge, in place of C. 
C. Miller. 

Winfield—Cowley County National Bank; 
M. F. Jarvis, Cashier, in place of J. F. 
Balliet; George G. Gary, Asst. Cashier. 


KENTUCKY. 


Bank; R. H. Snyder, 
of J. P. Wilson, de- 


National Bank; C, T 
in place of W. W. 


A. Voorhees, 


City—First National 
Asst, Cashier, 


LaGrange—Peoples 
Cashier, in place 
ceased. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


Louisville—Commercial Bank & Trust Co.; 
I, P. Barnard, Vice-Pres., resigned. 

Mount Sterling — Montgomery 
Bank; no Vice-Pres. 
Hamilton. 


National 
in place of G. G. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans—Merchants National Bank; 
title changed to Peoples National Bank. 


MARYLAND. 


Paltimore—Maryland Savings Bank; William 
W. Cloud, Pres. 
Elkton—National Bank; 
place of E. S. France. 

Pocomoke City—Pocomoke City 
Rank; E. W. Veasey, Pres., 
William Dale, deceased; 
place of E. I. Blaine. 

Salisbury—Salisbury National Bank; W. S. 
Gordy, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 

Sandy Spring—First National Bank; J. W. 
Jones, Vice-Pres., in place of E. C. Gil- 
pin. 


no Vice-Pres. in 


National 
in place of 
no Vice-Pres, in 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston—Merchants National Bank; Howard 
Stocseen, Pres., in place of F. Haven, de- 
ceased. 

Georgetown—Georgetown Savings Bank; S. 
Nelson, Pres., deceased. 

Lee—Lee National Bank; Mark T. Robbins, 
Vice-Pres. 

Newton—Newton National Bank and New- 
ton Center Trust Co. have merged, under 
title of Newton Trust Co.; capital, $150,- 
000. 

Rockland—Rockland Savings Bank; J. A. 
Torrey, Pres., in place of E. T. Harvell; 
Anna A. Phelps, Vice-Pres. 

Worcester—Worcester County Institution 
for Savings; Alfred A. Aiken, Pres.; Al- 
bert L. Stratton, Treas.; L. M. Lovell, 
Asst. Treas. 


MICHIGAN. 


3uchanan—First National Bank; Charles F. 
Pears, 2d Vice-Pres.; Harry RB. Howe, 
Cashier, in place of Charles F. Pears; A. 
F. Howe, Asst, Cashier, in place of Harry 
B. Howe. 

Crystal Falls—Iron County National Bank; 
James J. Gaffney, Cashier. 

Durand—First National Bank; F. W. Ray- 
en, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. L. Van 
Alstine. Rockland—First National Bank; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of L. Stannard, 
Jr., deceased. 


MINNESOTA. 


Dalton—Bank of Dalton; 
First State Bank; capital, $10,000; F. G. 
Barrows, Pres.; E. A. Jewett, Vice-Pres. 

Dennison—Bank of Dennison; title changed 
to State Bank. 

Edgerton—Bank of Edgerton; title changed 
—— Bank; capital increased to $25,- 
‘il 

Hawley—First National Bank; D. G 
son, Asst. Cashier. 

Morton—Bank of Morton; title changed to 
State Bank; F. W. Orth, Pres.; H. Beck- 
man, Cashier. 

Ortonville—First National Bank; CC. T. 
Lange, Vice-Pres., in place of T. F. Wil- 
son. 

Proctor—Missabe Bank; 
Proctor State Bank; capital, $10,000: B. 
M. Peyton, Pres.; J. W. Krietter, Vice- 
Pres. ; Hamilton H. Peyton, Cashier; F. C. 
Mitchell. Asst. Cashier. 

Waseca—First National Bank; James E. 
Child, Pres., in place of C. N. Norton; C. 
P. Sommerstad, Vice-Pres., in place of 


title changed to 


. John- 


title changed to 
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James E. Child; H. C. Didra, 
place of C. P. Sommerstad. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Philadelphia—First National Bank; Paul J. 
Rainey, Pres.; M. F. Rogers, First Vice- 
Pres.; George W. Mars, Second Vice-Pres.; 
Luther R. McDonald, Asst. Cashier. 

Poplarville—National Bank; M. .N. McCoy. 
Cashier, in place of D. L. Batson; @o 
Asst. Cashiers in place of M. N. McCoy 
and J. J. Scarborough, Jr. 


MISSOURI. 


Kansas City—Central 
Cc. Knorpp, 


Cashier, in 


National Bank; Jno. 

Vice-Pres., in place of D. 
Thornton; D. Thornton, Cashier, in place 
of J. D. Anderson.—National Bank of- 
Commerce; Wm. Barrett Ridgely, Pres., in 
place of W. S. Woods; Geo. T. Cutts, Vice- 
Pres., in place of W. H. Winants; Edw. 
Ridgely, Cashier, in place of W. A. Rule; 
J. F. Meade and W. D. Speelman, Asst. 
Cashiers, in place of C. H. Moore and J. 
H. Wheeler; W. H. Glaskin and P. F. 
Covington.—National Bank of the Repub- 
lic; F. H. Burrow, Cashier, in place of 
J. C. Hughes. y 

Pleasant Hill—Farmers National Bank; 
George W. Hall, Cashier, in place of A. 
Gulbransen. 


MONTANA. 


Fort Benton—Stockmens National Bank; 
David G. Browne, Pres., in place of C. E. 
Duer. 

Helena. ry. 
Bartley, 


American National 
Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; 
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NEBRASKA, 


Burwell—First National Bank; F. 
son, Cashier. 

O’Neill—First National Bank; J. F. Galla- 
gher, Asst. Cashier. 

Sutton—First National Bank; no _ Vice- 
Pres. in place of J. H. Culver; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of E. E. Culver. 


€ NEVADA. 


A. John- 


A, Flem- 


Rhyolite—First National Bank; T. 
Cash- 


ing, Vice-Pres.; F. P. Kerns, Asst. 
ier. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Park—Seacoast National Bank; W. 


Asbury 
Cashier, in place of M. H. 


A. Berry, 


Scott. 

Bernardsville—Bernardsville National Bank; 
c. C. Brown, Cashier, in place of E. L. 
Kitchell, 

Camden—First National Bank; Watson De- 
puy, Vice-Pres., in place of J. F. Starr, 
Jr.; H. T. Nekervis, Cashier, in place of 
Watson Depuy.—National State Bank; W. 
F. Rose, Vice-Pres., in place of E. Rob- 
erts; A. D. Ambruster, Cashier, in place 
of W. F. Rose. 

Newark—National Newark Banking Co.; W. 
M. Van Deusen, Asst. Cashier. 

Passaic—Passaic Trust & Safe Deposit Co.; 
James C. Shearman, Secy. and Treas., 
deceased. 

NEW MEXICO. 
& &. 


Artesia—First National Bank; Kein- 


ath, Asst. Cashier. 


ASK YOUR 
STATIONER 
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Cutter—First National Bank; M. L. Buck- 
ner, Vice-Pres., in place of Jno, Gardner: 
no Vice-Pres. in place of Arthur Wheeler. 


NEW YORK. 


Akron—Wickware National Bank; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of F. E. Eldred. 

Albany—New York State National Bank; L. 
H. Hendricks, Cashier, in place of W. G. 
Nash. 

Amityville—First National Bank; C. B. 
Davis, Cashier, in place of S. J. Carter. 

Amsterdam—First National Bank; Jno. K. 
Warnick, Cashier, in place of T. H. B. 
Crane, deceased. 

Ballston Spa—Ballston Spa National Bank; 
William G. Ball, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
Bath—George W. Hallock Bank; William H. 

Hallock, Pres., deceased. 

Brooklyn—Borough Bank; B. R. Shears, 
Pres, 

New York City—Chatham National Bank: 
Cc. H. Imhoff, Vice-Pres.—Citizens Centra! 
National Bank; W. M. Haines, Asst. 
Cashier.—Franklin Savings Bank; Igna- 
tius Radley, Secy., deceased.—Guardian 
Trust Co.—A. E. G. Goodridge, Vice-Pres. 
—Lincoln Trust Co.; capital decreased t 
$750,000; A. §S. Webb, Jr., Pres.—New 
York Trust Co.; Mortimer N. Buckner, 
Vice-Pres., in-place of A. S. Webb, Jr., 
resigned; F. J. Horne, Third Vice-Pres.; 
Herbert W. Morse, Secy.—Wells Fargo & 
Co.’s Bank; H. B. Parsons, Pres., de- 
ceased. 

Pawling—Pawling Savings Bank; George A. 
Daniels, Treas, 

Red Hook—First National Bank; E. L. Par- 
sons, Cashier, in place of E. H. Weave: 

Syracuse—First National Bank; no Second 
Vice-Pres. in place of F. W. Barker; A. 
W. Loasby, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. 
W. Walter.—Trust and Deposit Co. of On- 
ondaga; A. K. Hiscock, Vice-Pres., de- 
ceased, 

Warwick—Warwick Savings Bank; John 
Sayer, Pres., in place of J. H. Holly. 

Watertown—National Union Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of I. P. Powers, deceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte—First National Bank; John F. 
Orr, Cashier, in place of H. M. Victor. 
Fayetteville—Fourth National Bank; J. H. 

Hightower, Asst. Cashier. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


First National Bank; Theo, B. Torkelson, 
Cashier, in place of R. H. Smith. 


OHIO. 


Delphos—National Bank; C. D. Hunt, Cash- 
ier, in place of E. L. Stallkamp; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of C. D. Hunt. 

Findlay—First National Bank; J. C. Don- 
nell, Pres., in place of C. E. Niles. 

Forest—First National Bank; G, S. Johnson, 
Cashier, in place of W. T. Robinson. 

Hamilton—Second National Bank; Oakley 
V. Parrish, Vice-Pres. 

Lancaster—Fairfield National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of G. W. Beck, de- 
ceased; H. K. Beck, Asst. Cashier. 

London—Madison National Bank; J. C. 
mena Pres., in place of Chas. Chesel- 
dine. 

Middleport—Citizens’ National Bank; W. A. 
Ellis, Vice-Pres., in place of J. B. Down- 
ing, Jr. 

Plain City—Farmers’ National Bank; c. F. 
Dutton, Pres., in place of Wm. Atkinson; 
Cephas Atkinson, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Cc. F. Dutton; J. R. Woods, Cashier, in 
place of Cephas Atkinson. 

Plymouth—First National Bank; D. Wyandt, 
Pres., in place of D. F. Irwin; H. H. Fate, 
Vice-Pres., in place of D. Wyandt. 
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OKLAHOMA, 


Dewey—First National Bank; Ola Wilhite, 
Pres., in place of Wm. Johnstone. 

El Reno—First National Bank; L. A. Wil- 
son, Pres., in place of H. C. Bradford; E. 
B. Cockrell, Cashier, in place of L. A. 
Wilson. 

Fort Gibson—First National Bank; Frank J. 
Boudinot, Pres., in place of J. L. Land- 
wirth. 

Madill—City National Bank; no Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of S. L. Chowning. 

McAlester—Iirst National Bank; E. J. Fan- 
nin, Pres., in place of F. S. Genung; W. 
S. Ambrose, Vice-Pres., in place of E. J. 
Fannin. 

Morris—First National Bank: §S. O. Scho- 
field, Cashier, in place of W. J. Anicker. 
Muskogee—First National Bank; Louis Dun- 
can, LeRoy E. Nabers and C. B. Mills, 

Asst. Cashiers. 

Pauls Valley—Pauls Valley National Bank; 
N. D. Duffield, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
F. Myers; G. em Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 

Tonkawa—Tonkawa National Bank; W. F. 
Scott, Cashier, in place of Ben Richards; 
R. O. Adair, Asst, Cashier, in place of 
R. P. Wycoff. 

Verden—National Bank; Ben F. Johnson, 
Pres., in place of H. B. Johnson; J. E. 
Jones, Asst. Cashier. 

Tulsa—American Banking and Trust Co.; 
title changed to American Bank; E. J. 
Colvin, Vice-Pres.; H. A, Earns, Cashier. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Boyertown—Farmers’ National Bank; 
Asst. Cashier in place of E. B. Stauffer, 
deceased. 
Brookville—National Bank; 
in place of C. Rogers. 

Etna—First National Bank; W. B. Kroesen, 
Pres., in place of Robert Malone; Henry 

Ochse, First Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. B. Kroesen; Herman Labowitz, Second 
Vice-Pres., in place of Henry W. Ochse. 

Indiana—Citizens’ National Bank; B. 
Sloan, Cashier, in place of H. B. Heylman. 
Johnstown—Dollar Deposit Bank; Nathan 
Miller, Pres.; Wm. H. Strauss, Vice-Pres. 

Lemasters—Lemasters ‘National Bank; D. 
H. Neikirk, Vice-Pres. 

Meyersdale—Second National Bank; J. H. 
Bowman, CaShier, in place of E. M. 
Beachly. 

Philadelphia—Beneficial Savings Fund So- 
ciety; I, J. Dohan, Pres.; A. J. Keegan, 
Vice-Pres.—Northwestern National Bank; 
Aug. W. Woebken, Vice-Pres.,and Linford 
C. Nice, Cashier, in place of Joseph Chan- 
non, deceased; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of Linford C. Nice.—Quaker City National 
Bank; Chas. S. Hinchman. 

Reading—Farmers’ National Bank; no Sec- 
ond Vice-Pres. in place of W. K. Eckert. 

Stoystown—First National Bank; Ellis C. 
Boose, Cashier, in place of J. H. Bowman. 

Sykesville—First National Bank; Ruth M. 
Sykes, Cashier, in place of O. L. Howard; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of Ruth M. 
Sykes. 

Tioga—Grange National Bank; E. B. Dor- 
sett, Vice-Pres.; F. L. Nearing, Cashier, 
in place of E. B. Dorsett; no Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of F. L. Nearing. 

Union City—National Bank; J. C. Caflisch, 
Pres., in place of Wm. Warden. 


no Vice-Pres. 


no- 


Winburne—Bituminous National Bank; Bur- 
ton Merritt, Vice-Pres., in place of H. H. 
Thompson. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence—Union Trust Co.; 
Pres. 


‘R. Gardner, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston—Security Savings Bank; E. H. 
Sparkman, Pres.; J. A. Johnston, Cashier. 

Leesville—National Bank; D. A. Quattle- 
baum, Asst. Cashier. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Alexandria—First National Bank; 
Schlitz, Asst. Cashier. 

Chamberlain—Chamberlain State Bank; A. 
Shadbolt, Pres.; E. Shadbolt, Vice-Pres.; 
oO. P. Williams, Cashier; F. R. Hunter, 
Asst. Cashier. 


TENNESSEE. 


Athens—First National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of J. L. Emerson. 

Knoxville—City National Bank; W. T. Mar- 
field, Asst. Cashier. 


TEXAS. 


Alba—Alba National Bank; no Vice-Pres. in 
place of G. C. Hopkins; A. L. Cain, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Albany—First National Bank; T. E. Dodge, 
Asst. Cashier, 

Burkburnett—First National Bank; O. L. 
Clark, Asst. Cashier. 

Byers—First National Bank; G. W. Byers, 
Vice-Pres. 

Caldwell—Caldwell National Bank; C. C. 
Nelms, Cashier, in place of T. Kraitchar, 
Jr.; C. A. Womble, Asst. Cashier. 

Center—Farmers’ National Bank; R. J. D. 
Ellington, Vice-Pres.; H. E. Norris, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of T. T. Smith. 

Childress—Childress National Bank; R. H. 
Norris, Vice-Pres. 

Collinsville—First National Bank; Chas. 
Graham, Asst. Cashier. 

Commerce—Planters and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; J. T. Jackson, Pres., in place 
of W. A. O’Neal; A. L. Day, Vice-Pres., 
in place of J. T. Jackson. 

Dallas—Commonwealth National Bank; E. 
H. Crowdus, Vice-Pres., in place of I. H. 
Kempner; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
J. R. Bower. 

El Paso—City 
in place of R. M. Mayes. 

Forney—National Bank; T. J. Pinson, Cash- 
ier, in place of G. W. Voiers; J. M. Davis, 
Jr., Asst. Cashier, in place of L. W. 
Voiers. 

Gatesville—Farmers’ National Bank; B. L. 
York, Vice-Pres.; John M. Washam, Cash- 
ier, in place of B. L. York. 

Giddings—First National Bank; J. C. Hills- 
man, Pres., in place of J. A. Fields, 

Haskell—Haskell National Bank; G. R. 
Couch, Vice-Pres., in place of T. B. Bal- 
lard; G. E. Langford, Cashier, in place of 
G. R. Couch. 

Houston—First National Bank; O. L. Coch- 
ran, Pres., in place of A. P. Root; J, T. 
Scott, Vice-Pres., in place of O. L. Coch- 
ran; W. S. Cochran, Cashier, in place of 
J. T. Secott.—National City Bank; Jesse H. 
Jones, Pres., in place of J. M. West; J. M. 
West, Vice-Pres., in place of L, Davidson. 

Leonard—First National Bank; C. C. Miles, 
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Jacob 


Asst. 


National Bank; no Cashier 
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Cashier, in place of W. C. Evans; Joe F. 
Hall, Asst. Cashier. 

Marble Falls—First National Bank; a. 
Yett, Pres., in place of R. H. Evans; Thos. 
M. Yett, Vice-Pres., in place of Rudolph 
Ebeling; A. Hughes, Cashier, in place of 
Otto Ebeling; Aubert Tate, Asst. Cashier. 

Mart—Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank; no Vice-Pres. in place of J. a 
Webb; H. F. Meyer, Cashier, in place of 
G. D. Campbell. 

Rogers—First National Bank; G. T. Thomas, 
Vice-Pres., in place of B. F. Bullock, de- 
ceased. 

San Antonio—National Bank of Commerce; 
J. M. Bennett, Jr., Cashier, 

Stamford—Citizens’ National Bank; A. L. 
Putnam, Asst. Cashier. 

Stanton—Home National Bank; F. W. Flan- 
agan, Vice-Pres., in place of A. C. Eidson. 

Taylor—Taylor National Bank; no _ Asst. 
Cashier in place of H. D. Mendel. 

Turnersville—First State Bank and First 
National Bank, consolidated under title of 
former; capital, $15,000; W. T. McLarty, 
Vice-Pres. 

Waco—Provident National Bank; no Third 
Vice-Pres. in place of S. F. Kirksey. 

Winnsboro—First National Bank; Alf. Mor- 
ris and S. M. Woodard, Asst. Cashiers, in 
place of M. C. Morris and R. W. Low. 


VIRGINIA. 


Buena Vista—People’s Bank; 
creased to $15,000. 

Gate City—People’s National Bank; J. W. 
Kelly, Vice-Pres., in place of W. C. R. 
Strong; J. V. Lyon, Vice-Pres. 

Orange—Citizens’ National Bank; R. C. 
Booton, Vice-Pres., in place of L. Willis, 
a.; &, Browning, Asst. Cashier in 
place of C. J. Stovin, 


capital in- 
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WASHINGTON. 


Clarkston—First National Bank; W. &. 
Howard, Vice-Pres., in place of E. D. 
Thomas. 

Krupp—Farmers’ Bank consolidated with 
State Bank under former title; capital in- 
creased to $10,000. 

Snohomish—First National Bank; A. Jj, 
Sherlock, Asst. Cashier, in place of H. 
Kent. 

Vancouver—Citizens’ National Bank; D. RB, 
Crandall, Asst, Cashier. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Bluefield—American National Bank; S. M. 
Smith, Pres., in place of E. Fowler: 
Fred L. Black, Vice-Pres., in place of S. 
M. Smith; no Vice-Pres’s. in place of D., 
G. Lilly, L. G. Toney and E. A. Williams. 

Edgerton—First National Bank; E, G. Bus- 
sey, Vice-Pres. 

Elkins—Elkins National Bank; H. G. Davis, 
Pres., in place of S. B. Elkins; Lee Crouch, 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. G. Davis; Mr. 
Crouch continues as Cashier. 

Marshfield—First National Bank; no 
Cashier, in place of Jno. Seubert. 

Shawmut—German-American National Bank; 
I. J. Weeks, Asst. Cashier. 

Sutton—First National Bank; P. J. Newlon 
Asst. Cashier. 


WISCONSIN. 


Lake Geneva—Farmers’ National Bank; F. 
E. Wormood, Asst. Cashier. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Liverpool—Bank of Nova Scotia; F. L. Gra- 


ham, Mgr., in place of W. J. Jardine, re- 
signed. 


Asst. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ARIZONA. 
Bisbee—First National Bank; 
Receiver, March 24. 
ARKANSAS. 
Fayetteville—National Bank; in 
liquidation, March 17, 
CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco—Bank of Greater San Fran- 
cisco; reported closed. 
GEORGIA. 
Albany—Third National Bank; 
liquidation, March 31. 
KANSAS. 
Wichita—Land Credit State Bank; 
March 27. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—National Bank of the Republic; 
liquidated by National Shawmut Bank, 
April 6. 

Gloucester—First National Bank; 
tary liquidation, March 26. 
Lowell—Prescott National Bank; 
tary liquidation, March 18. 

MISSOURI. 
St. Lovis—Olive Street Bank; closed April 6. 


in charge of 


voluntary 


in voluntary 


closed 


in volun- 


in volun- 


MISSISSIPPI. 

McComb City—Pike County Bank and Trust 
Co.; in charge of Receiver. 
Meadville—Bank of Meadville; 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
Mylo—First National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation, March 26, 
OHIO. 
Toledo—Broadway Savings Bank; 
closed, April 2. : 
Wauseon—Bank of Wauseon; closed April 21. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Caddo—Choctaw National Bank; 
tary liquidation, April 5. 
Muskogee—City National Bank; 
liquidation, March 16. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Punxsutawney—Farmers’ National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation, April 1. 
TEXAS. 
Bank; 


reported 


reported 


in volun- 


in voluntary 


Alvin—Cummings reported closed, 
March 14. 
Turnersville—First National Bank; 


untary liquidation, February 26. 


in vol- 


RESUMPTION OF SUSPENDED BANKS. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Colusa—Farmers and Merchants’ 
sumer business, April 4. 

COLORADO. 
Aspen—People’s National 
business, March 30. 
GEORGIA. 
Abbeville—Citizens’ Bank of Abbeville; re- 
sumed business, April 2. 
ILLINOIS. 
State 


Bank; re- 


Bank; resumed 


Madison—Tricity Bank; resumed 


business, April 2, 


MISSOURI. 
Kansas City—National Bank of Commerce, 
resumed business, March 29. 
NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn—Borough Bank; resumed business, 
April 14.—Jenkins Trust Chb., and five 
branches, resumed business, April 15, 
under title of Lafayette Trust Co. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence—Union Trust Co.; resumed busi- 
ness. 





ALEXANDER GILBERT 


President New York Clearing-House Association 


See Sketch on page 892. 





ALEXANDER GILBERT 


President New York Clearing-House Association. 
(President Market and Fulton National Bank.) 





